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Railway Retrospect and Prospect 


[\ the year just closed the railways enjoyed the greatest 
prosperity since 1917. They have entered the year 
1926 with prospects of an increase of prosperity. 

The return earned by the Class I roads on property 
investment in the first ten months of last year was at the 
annual rate of 4.83 per cent. While this is less than in 
1917 when it was 5.02 per cent, or than in 1916, when it 
was 5.9 per cent, it bespeaks a marked improvement in 
the financial situation of the carriers since the profound 
depression of 1921. The return earned in the first ten 
months of last year on the property investment of the 
eastern roads was 5.21 per cent, of the southern roads 
6.06 per cent, and of the western roads 4.07 per cent. 
Although the financial results gained by the railways of 
different territories varied so widely, they were better 
in each territory than in any year since the adoption of 
government control. 


Prospects of Traffic 


The letters from a number of railway executives that 
are published elsewhere in this issue all express optimism 
regarding the year 1926. Traffic prospects are excellent. 
Even passenger business has slightly increased within 
recent months. This has been particularly true in the 
southern region, but there have been some gains and no 
serious losses in other regions since the middle of last 
year. Total freight business in the last one-third of last 
year largely exceeded all previous records, loadings hav- 
ing surpassed a million cars a week to the middle of 
December which is something never known before. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is hazardous at New Year's 
to predict traffic during more than the first six months of 
a year because after that the year’s crops become a de- 
termining factor. The trend of traffic within recent 
months makes it pretty safe, however, to predict that 
during at least the first half of 1926 freight business will 
be larger than in the first half of any previous year. 

Most railway executives say that their properties have 
capacity to handle a substantially increased business, al- 
though L. F. Loree, in an article published elsewhere, 
sounds a warning that “on our main lines of heavier 
traffic the margin of capacity to take care of additional 
business is nearing the danger point.” When and where 
there is surplus capacity it is always possible to handle 
increased business without corresponding increased costs 
unless wages and prices of fuel and materials advance. 
There are no large increases in prices of materials and 
labor immediately in prospect. The morale of employees 
is the best in years. The efficiency of operation is at the 
highest point ever reached and is still increasing and, 
therefore, an increase of traffic should for some time in 
future result in a relatively large increase of net earnings. 


Reviving Confidence in Securities 


While most railway executives believe their properties 
have surplus,capacity, they are planning, as shown by an 


article published elsewhere in this issue, to make capital 
expenditures for improvements and expansion on at least 
as large a scale this year as within the last three years. 
There is a large amount of capital in the country seeking 
investment. This is shown by the easy money conditions 
and “bull” stock markets of recent months. Reviving 
confidence in the railways on the part of investors has 
caused substantial increases in the prices of most railway 
securities. In December, 1923, this paper reported the 
average price of twenty representative railway bonds as 
being $82.13 and of twenty representative railway stocks 
as being $59.55. In December, 1924, we reported these 
average prices, as, for bonds, $89.6, and for stocks, $80.33. 
The corresponding prices in December, 1925, were, 
bonds, $94.91; and stocks, $98.13. The figures show 
there has been a marked improvement in the terms on 
which railways can raise new capital, although they are 
not yet as good as in prewar years. The valuation de- 
cision recently rendered by a federal court in California 
may well increase confidence in the financial future of 
the railways. 

The service which the railways have been recently and 
are now rendering is better in almost every respect than 
ever before. This, together with public relations work 
which has been done, has created a more favorable 
public sentiment toward them than has prevailed in a 
long time. 

The western railways are seeking an advance in rates 
which, if granted, would substantially increase their net 
operating income. The proposed advance has not met 
with much opposition from business men except in a com- 
paratively few communities. It has encountered opposi- 
tion from farm leaders and organizations, but even this 
opposition has been free from the bitterness toward the 
railways which has been manifested among western 
farmers in past years. It is significant that in the discus- 
sion of the proposed advance in rates there has been very 
little of such talk as used to be heard regarding “‘watered” 
stock, government guarantees, inefficient management, 
high official salaries and so on. 

Several bills for changing railway regulation have been 
introduced in the present Congress which, if passed, would 
do harm. Probably the worst is the Gooding bill which 
would absolutely prohibit the railways from making 
lower rates for longer than for shorter hauls to meet 
water competition. The amount of adverse legislation 
threatened is, however, less than during any recent session 
of Congress. It now appears probable that the Howell- 
Barkley bill will not reappear and that a measure for deal- 
ing with railway labor controversies that has the backing 
of both labor leaders and railway executives will be in- 
troduced. 

On the whole, the railway situation may reasonably be 
said to be better than it has been at any time for ten 
years. The net return being earned is not relatively as 
large as it was ten years ago, but the attitude of labor 
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leaders, employees, regulating authorities and the public 
toward the railways is better than then. 


Some Less Favorable Factors 


There are, however, factors of the situation which can- 
not be regarded with entire complacency. Some federal 
legislation is being urged with strong backing that would 
be very injurious. A movement for advances in wages 
is looming on the horizon. Public attention is being more 
and more called to the fact that the net returns being 
earned by the railways are increasing and already in some 
territories are producing the so-called “fair return”; and 
citation of such facts is being more frequently coupled 
with the intimation that the time is approaching when 
general reductions of rates should be made in some terri- 
tories. 

The railways are doing better, and their prospects are 
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better, than for a long time, but the exertions by which 
the improvements in the situation have been effected dare 
not be relaxed. As President Markham of the Illinois 
Central says in an article published elsewhere in this issue: 
“When conditions are favorable is the very time te be 
most diligent in keeping them so. This applies to public 
relations work with the same force as it applies to all 
other phases of business conduct. Satisfaction is danger- 
ous if it results in a slackening of efforts. We seldom stand 
still. We are either making progress or slipping back.” 

The future of the railways this year and in later years 
will be mainly determined by their own officers. Their 
official personnel never displayed more public spirit and 
ability than within recent years. We believe that when 
the record for 1926 is written it will show that during 
this year the railways were not slipping back but were 
still constantly making progress. 


Two Years’ Increase in Operating Efficiency 


HE increases in the operating efficiency of the rail- 
ways as a whole which occurred in 1925 were a 
tribute to the general policies of the managements, to the 
energy and skill of all classes of officers in the operating 
department and to the loyalty and morale of the employees. 
The chief executives of the railways early in 1923 
joined in announcing to the public a program for improv- 
ing railway service by large capital expenditures and by 
intensifying the utilization of available facilities. The 
efforts made resulted in that year in marked improve- 
ments in operating efficiency. The business handled in 
1923 was larger than in the last previous peak year, 1920, 
and it was handled much more satisfactorily and with 
much greater economy than that of 1920. But good as 
was the record made in 1923 it was greatly improved upon 
in 1925, when, unlike that of 1924, the traffic again 
equalled previous high records. The policy of the man- 
agements in 1923 and subsequently in making liberal 
capital expenditures to replace obsolete and worn-out 
equipment with new and better locomotives and cars and 
in improving and enlarging other facilities, was fully 
vindicated in 1925, as in 1924, by the increases in operat- 
ing efficiency gained and the increases in the net operating 
income earned. 

At the time this editorial is being written no complete 
operating statistics for any month of 1925 later than Sep- 
tember are available. In the early months of last year 
freight business was not as large as in the early months 
of 1923, and through no fault of the railways, the average 
load per loaded car was smaller. These things rendered 
it difficult to improve operating records, and yet the rec- 
ords of two vears ago were completely surpassed. In Sep- 
tember the volume of freight business was greater than in 
any previous thirty-day month, and operating efficiency 
was at its maximum, although the improvement shown 


STATISTICS OF OPERATING EFFICIENCY FOR THE FIRST 
OF SEPTEMBER 


First 
nine 
months 
of 
1925 
Car Miles Per Car Day . ; 27.6 
Net Tons Per Loaded Car 27.0 
Net Ton-Miles Per Car Day 482 
Cars Per Train .... 43.7 
Gross Tons Per Train 1,666 
Net Tons Per Train. - : giaed 744 
Average Miles Per Train Hour... peateenien , 11.8 
Gross Ton-Miles Per Train Hour.... e% ° 19,735 
Net Ton-Miles Per Train Hour...............- 8,821 
Loco. Miles Per Loco. Day ooeeeee ee . 56.6 
Gross Ton-Miles Per Mile of Road Per. Day. 11,329 
Net Ton-Miles Per Mile of Road Per Day.. 5.195 
Pounds of Coal Per 1,000 Gross Ton-Miles.. 138 





Was not relatively as great as in the entire nine months, 
this probably being due to the fact that more of the older 
and less efficient equipment was used. 

Operating statistics for the first nine months of 1923 
and 1925 and for September are given in the accompany- 
ing table. The average number of cars handled per aver- 
age freight train in the nine-months’ period substantially 
increased. The result was that, in spite of lighter loading 
per car, both net tons and gross tons per average train in- 
creased. In spite of the increase in the average train load, 
the average speed of trains also increased. In conse- 
quence, in the first nine months of 1925 average net ton 
miles per train hour increased 13.5 per cent over the first 
nine months of 1923, and average gross ton-miles per train 
hour increased 16.9 per cent. The increase in average net 
ton-miles per train hour over the corresponding part of 
1920 was 20 per cent and in gross ton-miles per train hour 
33 per cent. The consumption of coal per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles in the first nine months of 1925 was more than 14 
per cent less than in the corresponding part of 1923. 

The record of operating efficiency made in September, 
when a peak volume of business was handled, far sur- 
passed all previous records for that month. As a glance 
at the table shows, all the figures in it reflect increased 
efficiency as compared with September, 1923, except that 
for average loading per car. They explain why, with an 
increase over September, 1923, of only $20,000,000 in total 
earnings, the railways made a gain of $42,400,000, or 46 
per cent, in net operating income. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon the need of large 
capital expenditures to increase railway capacity. Very 
much too little emphasis has been placed upon the necd for 
large capital expenditures to enable the railways to operate 
more economically and thereby earn larger net operaiing 
income for themselves while at the same time preparing 








NINE MONTHS OF 1925 AND 1923, AND FOR THE MONTH 
1925 AND 1923. 


First 
nine Percent Percent 
months Inc. or Month of Inc. or 
of Dec., 1925 September Dec., 1925 
1923 over 1923 1925 1923 over 1923 
27.6 —— 30.7 29.2 + 5.1 
28.1 — 3.5 26.8 27.4 - 2.2 
513 — 6.0 538 531 + 1.3 
39.6 +10.4 45.3 41.2 +10.0 
1,535 +15.0 1,743 1,595 + 9.3 
718 + 3.6 777 733 + 6.0 
10.8 + 9.2 11.7 11.1 + 5.4 
16,578 +16.9 20,469 17.705 +15.6 
7,771 +13.5 9,128 8,165 +11.8 
60.4 — 6.3 62.0 61.1 + 1.5 
11,285 + 4 12,753 11,958 + 6.6 
5.369 — 3.2 5,856 5 4 + 4.5 
161 —14.3 128 146 —12.3 
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the way for reductions of the rates paid by the public. In 
order to operate with maximum economy the railways need 
to buy more new and improved locomotives and cars and 
retire obsolescent equipment more rapidly. Thousands 
of locomotives and cars are being carried on their books 
as in “good condition” which should be more rapidly re- 
placed because they are incapable, when actually used, of 
producing the number of ton-miles necessary to make them 
an asset instead of a liability. Vast improvements are 
also needed in roadway, passing tracks, signals, terminals 
and shop and other terminal facilities to make it possible 
fully and effectively to utilize modern equipment, and 
especially modern locomotives. 

The increases in operating efficiency and economy which 
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actually have been accomplished as a result of the capital 
expenditures of the last three years are merely a token of 
the increases that may be achieved in the future by wise 
and adequate capital expenditures. Owing almost entirely 
to operating economies that were made possible largely 
by the capital expenditures of the last three years the net 
operating income earned by the Class I roads in Septem- 
ber and October, 1925, was $77,000,000 greater than in 
the same months of 1923. This increase in net operating 
income in these two months alone was sufficient to pay 
almost 9 per cent per annum upon the entire net increase 
in the property investment of these roads in the year 1923, 
when the investment made was the greatest in any year 
since the war. 


Past and Future of Freight Business 


HE railways of the United States, at the end of 1925, 

completed a period of five years in which there was 
virtually no increase in their total freight business. Never 
before did their freight traffic show practically no gain 
for so long a time. The number of tons carried one mile 
in 1923 was only about one per cent greater than in 1920. 
It declined in 1924, and when complete statistics are avail- 
able will be found to have been just about the same in 
1925 as in 1923. 

The number of freight cars loaded last year exceeded all 
previous records. This is one measure of railway service, 
but the true measure of the amount of revenue business 
handled is the number of tons carried one mile. 

In some ways the failure of freight business to increase 
within recent years has been a relief and advantage to 
the railways. For some years before the great slump of 
traffic in 1921 they were constantly engaged in a struggle 
to raise capital and enlarge their facilities sufficiently to 
cope with the increase of traffic, but they were often not 
able to do this. The failure of traffic to grow much 
within recent years has given them time and opportunity 
to raise and invest capital under conditions and in ways 
which have resulted in making the railroad plant adequate 
to present and immediately prospective demands in most 
parts of the country. 

This having been done, the important question now 
naturally arises as to whether the trend of traffic in future 
years probably will be similar to what it was in the more 
than twenty years of almost uninterrupted and rapid 
growth which ended with 1920, or similar to what it has 
been since 1920. What policy in making capital ex- 
penditures should be followed in the future depends on the 
answer to this question. 


Two Widely Different Periods 


The difference between what occurred in the railroad 
field before the war and what has occurred since can per- 
haps be best illustrated by comparing statistics for two 
periods of unequal length. The first of these includes the 
ten years from June 30, 1903 to 1913. This period is 
chosen because the year ended June 30, 1913, was the 
last before the war when the railways handled a record 
breaking freight business that was not affected by the war 
either in Europe or in this country. The second period 
used in the comparison is that from June 30, 1913, to the 
end of 1925, which includes twelve and one-half years. 

In the decade ending on June 30, 1913, the number of 
tons of freight originated increased 467 million tons, or 65 
per cent. The number of tons carried one mile increased 
128 billion tons, or 74 per cent. The number of pas- 


sengers carried one mile increased 65 per cent. The 
There is no 
Railway 


mileage operated increased 48,000 miles. 
satisfactory measure of total railroad capacity. 





managers try, however, to maintain an efficient and eco- 
nomical relationship between the capacity of equipment 
and of permanent structures. There were serious short- 
ages of transportation in the early years of this period, but 
net earnings were large, capital was readily available and 
a huge increase in the capacity of the railways was made. 
The increase in the aggregate tractive power of locomo- 
tives was somewhat more than one billion pounds, or 108 
per cent. The increase in the capacity of freight cars was 
about 40 million tons, or 81 per cent. The investment 
made in property was $5,600,000,000. 

In the twelve and one-half years ended with 1925 the 
increase in tons originated was about 200 million, or 17 
per cent. The increase in the number of tons carried one 
mile was 114 billion, or 38 per cent. The increase in pas- 
senger miles was only 4 per cent. The increase in mileage 
operated was about 4,500 miles. The increase in tractive 
power of locomotives was about 790 million pounds, or ap- 
proximately 40 per cent, and the increase in the aggregate 
capacity of freight cars was about 19 million tons, or 
approximately 23 per cent. The increase in property 
investment was approximately $6,400,000,000. The aver- 
age annual increase in property investment in the second 
period was less than in the first period, and was relatively 
not much more than one-half as great annually if allow- 
ance be made for the differences in the costs of labor and 
materials in the two periods, and yet because of the rela- 
tively small increase in traffic the railways now have some 
surplus capacity. . 

The most notable fact about developments during the 
period since 1913 is that after a decline in 1914 and 1915, 
freight business rapidly ‘increased until 1920, with the 
result that railway facilities became seriously inadequate, 
while since then freight business has hardly increased at 
all, with the result that the increase between 1913 and 
1920 accounts for practically the entire increase in the 
last twelve years. The ton mileage of 1920 was 37 per 
cent greater than that of 1913, while the ton mileage of 
1925 probably was not one per cent greater than that of 
1920. The passenger mileage of 1925 was 25 per cent less 
than that of 1920. 

It is easy enough to attribute the failure of freight busi- 
ness to grow within the last six years to ‘‘the aftermath 
of the war.” This, however, merely begs the question. If 
it is due to the “aftermath of the war,” what have been 
the specific influences put in operation by the “aftermath 
of the war” that have produced the result ? 

The decline of passenger business since 1920 is, of 
course, due to increased use of private automobiles and 
motor buses. The failure of railway freight business to 
grow is sometimes attributed to the competition of the 
motor truck. No doubt this has been one of the causes, 
but it seems to have been a minor one. The effect of the 
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competition of the passenger automobile is clearly shown 
by the increase which has occurred in the average rail 
journey per passenger. Meantime, in spite of the compe- 
tition of the motor truck for short haul business, the 
average rail haul per ton of freight has declined in all 
the three large territories of the country. The steamships 
operating via the Panama canal have taken a good deal 
of long haul business from the railways, and it is signif- 
icant that the decline in the average haul has been the 
greatest in western territory where the competition of the 
canal is most felt. However, changes in the average haul 
per ton do not seem to have much significance in this con- 
nection, since it continued steadily to increase to the 
end of 1922 in spite of the relatively small freight business 
of 1921 and 1922. 


Traffic Per Capita Has Declined 


The failure of freight business to grow since 1920 some- 
times has been attributed to failure of the population of 
the country to grow as formerly. This explanation is 
fallacious because, in spite of immigration restrictions, 
population has been growing. Statistics regarding tons 
carried one mile pér inhabitant are significant. In 1903 
ton-miles per inhabitant were 2,139; in 1913, 3,085, an 
increase of 44 per cent in ten years; in 1918, 3,913, an- 
other increase of 27 per cent in five and one-half years; 
in 1920, 3,856; in 1923, 3,778; in 1924, 3,466, and in 1925 
approximately 3,624. These figures show that before and 
during the war the freight business handled by the rail- 
ways per inhabitant steadily and largely increased, but that 
in 1918 it reached its maximum, and has since declined. 
The same thing is true of tons originated per inhabitant. 

There are interesting and significant contrasts between 
the statistics regarding the growth of freight business in 
the three large territories of the country. The increases in 
ton mileage in the ten years ending with 1913 were as 
follows: Eastern district, 77 per cent, Western, 51 per 
cent, Southern, 132 per cent. The increases since 1913 
have been approximately as follows: Eastern district, 19 
per cent ; Western, 45 per cent ; Southern, 89 per cent. In 
the Eastern district the ton mileage in 1925 was about 4 
per cent less than in 1920; in the Western district about 
3 per cent less; in the Southern district, about 18 per cent 
greater. The only reason why total freight business last 
year was not actually less than in 1920 was that the 
increase in the south offset decreases in both east and west. 


Why Has Traffic Not Grown? 


Undoubtedly one important factor affecting the growth 
of traffic since 1920 has been the large reduction of inven- 
tories which has been occurring throughout industry and 
commerce, and which has been made possible by improved 
railway freight service. The manufacturer who has re- 
duced his inventory has bought and had shipped to him 
less raw materials and fuel than would have been the case 
if he had not reduced his inventory. Likewise, the whole- 
sale or retail merchant who has reduced his inventory has 
had less goods shipped to him than would have been the 
case if he had bought enough to replace all that he sold. 
There is, however, of course, a limit below which inven- 
tories cannot be reduced. After that limit has been 
reached the freight shipped to manufacturers and mer- 
chants must at least balance the sales made by them. The 
effects that these reductions of inventories and the policy 
of hand-to-mouth buying that recently has prevailed have 
had upon railway operation are easily discernible. They 
have contributed to causing the reduction in the average 
load per car which has made it necessary for the railways 
to increase car loadings and freight car miles while there 
has occurred no increase in ton-miles. 

Probably the most important reason why freight busi- 
ness so long has failed to increase has been that since 1920 
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the increase in the plant of the country’s industry has been 


relatively less than it was before. Part of the freight car- 
ried consists of commodities purchased for more or less 
immediate consumption. Part of it consists of com- 
modities for use in enlarging the manufacturing plants, 
mines, etc., with which production is carried on. All the 
data available indicate that this second kind of traffic has 
declined. For example, in the ten years ending with 1914 
the average annual increase in the horse power of the 
manufacturing industry was 895,000 hp. In the five years 
1914 to 1919 the average annual increase was 1,413,000. 
In the four years ending with 1923 it was 897,000. The 
increase in the capacity of many manufacturing industries 
during the war years was so great that they have had sur- 
plus capacity ever since. There has been, within recent 
years, a large amount of building construction in the 
cities. On the other hand, those who are in the best posi- 
tion to know say that for some years, and until recently, 
building construction on farms has been abnormally small. 
It is also well known that until comparatively recently the 
agricultural implement industry was depressed because of 
the small purchases of implements made by the farmers. 

It is not susceptible of complete statistical proof, but the 
available evidence indicates that for some years rebuilding 
and expansion of the plants of most important industries, 
including agriculture, have been relatively much less than 
before and during the war. Since population has con- 
tinued to grow, and since labor generally has not suffered 
from serious unemployment, the question may be raised as 
to how, if there has been no normal expansion of the 
country’s industries, labor recently has been kept employed. 
Probably the answer is to be found in the fact that during 
the war there were reductions of hours of work in most 
industries, resulting in a reduction in the average output 
per man which made it necessary to employ more men to 
get the same output. Only recently have the railways, in 
spite of large capital expenditures, begun to get as much 
output per employe as nine years ago. 


What of the Future? 


The inferences suggested by what has been said are 
obvious. It is no more probable that expansion of the 
country’s entire productive plant will not some time be 
resumed on a large scale than it is that inventories will 
continue to be reduced. There is at present a vast amount 
of capital in the country seeking investment, as has been 
shown by the “bull” stock market and the “boom” in the 
southeast. Most of this capital is sure, sooner or later, to 
find investment in the nation’s plant for the production of 
commodities of all kinds. There is, therefore, nothing in 
past experience or present conditions to indicate that the 
railways will not soon begin again to handle an increased 
business per capita. Freight business per capita increased 
almost continuously during the quarter century ending 
with 1920. It is now and has been, even since the war, 
increasing rapidly in the south. 

Some predictions that there would be a large increase 
in total freight business within a short time have been 
proved by developments to have been _ ill-founded. 
Within recent months, however, total ton-miles have ex- 
ceeded all previous records and prospects of traffic for the 
months immediately ahead are bright. While railroad 
freight business may not in future increase at as great 
a rate as was normal before the war, it seems reasonable 
to anticipate that the period during which there has been 
no substantial growth of freight business is nearing its 
end or is actually ended, and that the time is near when 
expansion and improvement of the railroad plant in most 
parts of the country will be needed, not merely to handle 
better a total traffic that is not growing, as has been the 
case during the last six years, but to handle a largely 
increasing business. 
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Prospects of Business Are Excellent 


Outlook for traffic, capacity of carriers, probable capital 


expenditures and legislation discussed 
by railway executives 


the following pages to present a very interesting sym- 

posium of the views of railway executives and regu- 
lating authorities regarding subjects that are of especial 
interest at the present time. 

In response to requests made by this paper R. H. Aish- 
ton, president of the American Railway Association and 
chairman of the Association of Railway Executives has 
discussed the subject “How Good Service can be Main- 
tained.” E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, has written on the railway situation in Canada. 
C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, has 
expressed his views as to what the railways should do to 
maintain and improve the present unusually favorably pub- 
lic sentiment toward them. Commissioner Ernest I. 
Lewis of the Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
cussed the relations between the railways, their patrons 
and the regulating commissions. 

Responses made by a number of railway executives to 
a questionnaire regarding traffic prospects in 1926, the 
present capacity of the railways, capital expenditures that 


|: is gratifying to the Railway Age that it is able in 


probably will be made and what railway legislation, if any 
should be passed, also are published herewith. 

The questionnaire in reply to which the articles in 

question were written was as follows: 

1. How do you regard prospects for railway traffic, 
both passenger and freight, in your territory, for 
1926? 

2. Having in mind the trends of railway traffic both 
before and since the war, what is your opinion as to 
the extent to which in the near future it will be 
necessary for the capacity of railways in your par- 
ticular territory to be increased to enable them to 
render as good service as generally has been rend- 
ered during the last three years? 

3. Will the increased capacity need to be provided by 
relatively greater expenditures for (a) increased 
and improved equipment or (b) other additions and 
improvements ? 

4. What changes, if any, in present federal laws regu- 
lating the railways, and in their administration, do 
vou favor? 


Better Understanding Helps Railways and the Public 


By Ernest I. Lewis 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 


E are not ready yet to salute the dawn of the 
millennium, but there is easily discernible a de- 
velopment of, a real advancement in, better re- 


lations between the great service corporations and the ¢ 


public which they serve. I do 
not distinguish between “public 
utilities” and “carriers.’ 

Progress seems to have grown 
in proportion to the realization 
on the part of public service 
companies of their duties as well 
as their rights and, on the part 
of the public and the authorities, 
to the broadening of understand- 
ing of problems incident to pub- 
lic service. 

This era of better understand- 
ing has brought a realization, too, that regulation can be 
carried to extremes, and regulatory commissions generally 
are rather more inclined to draw the line sharply against 
encroachment on actual management. We begin to dis- 
cern indications that the commissions have been perform- 
ing a high educational service in inculcating principles 
and teaching methods. 

No better demonstration of the possibilities of, and the 
advantages to be derived from, understanding between 
the railways and their patrons is needed than that afforded 
by the practical cooperation adopted for dealing with the 
problem of car supply. Carriers and shippers now meet 
voluntarily in regional conferences, affording personal 
contact,of those who serve and those who are served. 





They jointly analyze and forecast transportation demands. 
Many beneficent results are being realized. The carriers 
have been encouraged to equip themselves to meet the 
national and local demands for service. The shippers 
are gaining a better appreciation of the problems of the 
railroads. They are having brought home to them as never 
before the realization of what good service means. They 
are realizing that it is essential that we have hardy, well- 
equipped transportation companies if we are to be a 
healthy, prosperous, vigorous nation. Shippers and car- 
riers are voluntarily beginning to withdraw from commis- 
sions one of the most troublesome of common carrier 
problems. With possibly the exception of Florida, where 
extraordinary conditions now prevail, it is probable that 
all commissions have received less complaints during the 
past year than at any time in the past. 

There has thus been brought into the field of private 
operation and control a public participation in the man- 
agement that has thus far produced impressively practical 
results. Possibly an even greater result has been attained 
in the establishment of closer personal contacts and the 
better mutual understanding between those responsible 
for rendering, and those dependent on, the transporta- 
tion service. This it may be hoped, will open the door of 
opportunity for consideration of other problems and their 
settlement amicably and voluntarily “out of court.” 

Freight rates and charges are one of the most import- 
ant sources of misunderstanding and bad feeling. Does 
not the experience with the shippers’ regional advisory 
boards in the field of car service suggest the opportunties 
for promoting good relations between the carriers and 
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the public in the controversial field of freight rates? 

Voluntary acts that are the result of mutual understand- 
ing and consideration are superior in quality and likely 
to be more lasting than imposed duties. I have advanced 
the thought that the best form of government is that 
which is called upon to exercise its powers least but which 
imparts ideals and creates conditions for that understand- 
ing which leads to voluntary action. 

The only worth while public relations work is that which 
establishes character and a reputation for good service, 
good will, fair dealing, courtesy, sincerity and broad pub- 
lic concern. Personal contact is a great factor. Public 
service corporations which are most successful seem to be 
those whose directing heads are known to be approach- 
able, who have and who exercise a broad interest in 
affairs, and who permeate their organizations with their 
anti-quibbling spirit. 

As applied to regulatory bodies the term “public rela- 
tions” involves the performance of our duties in such a 
way as to merit public esteem, impart assurance and main- 
tain and increase confidence. More than team work and 
the elimination of evidences of personal differences and 
differences in thought are necessary. There is much 
criticism of delay in decision and results. There must 
be established a record of achievement, reputation for 
sincerity of purpose, clear thinking, thoroughness, aloof- 
ness from influences, and strict impartiality. 

Regulatory bodies and public service corporations can 
do much to clarify the situation by fully informing the 
public mind as to the law: and as to the status, character, 
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and duties of regulatory bodies and public service corpora- 
tions. Let these facts be reduced to simple terms, pop- 
ularly defined, and disseminated widely. There continues 
misconception, misunderstanding, and, in many instances, 
misrepresentation of the law. Such misinformation is as 
persistent as the idea that carriers are guaranteed six per 
cent return. A considerable element of the public mind 
likewise continues to conjure up injustices of rates based 
on capitalization. We who know the facts can not con- 
ceive of such a misinformed and misguided stace of pub- 
lic mind, but the fact that it is extensive mus be faced. 

Commissions need friends. The laws which they ad- 
minister need correct interpretations and application and, 
if needs be, protection from misrepresentation and distor- 
tion. A number of commissions on occasion have told the 
people what they had done, how they do it, what their 
duties and responsibilities are, and what the law is; and 
they prevailed over sinister attack. 

As the principal agency of public information is the 
press, it follows that it is especially important that rep- 
resentatives of the press be informed adequately so that 
they may be enabled to interpret what is done with the 
light of understanding. Most of us who have come in 
contact to any considerable extent with the members of 
the fourth estate have learned that our confidence is not 
misplaced, and that frankness and truthfulness are produc- 
tive of good results. Even those who may be critics will 
distinguislt between a frank and a dissembling attitude, 
and nothing provokes their criticisms so readily as a sus- 
picion of the latter. 


Railway Situation in Canada 


By E. W. Beatty 
President, Canadian Pacific System 


HE railway situation in Canada has not changed 

materially in the past four years, though improve- 

ments in some respects have been indicated as a 
result of the operations for the year just closing. It is a 
very unique situation and does 
not lend itself to the ordinary 
tests applied to railway operations 
in the United States. There 1s, 
however, this to be said of it, that 
it has developed no surprises and 
the results of the operations of 
all companies strongly reflect the 
lack of industrial activity from 
which the country itself has suf- 
fered recently. This has been in 
a measure offset in the past year 
by very substantial crops, an in- 
crease in international business and new traffic created by 
the development of districts just opening up. 

The past two years, while not causing any anxiety, have 
called for careful expenditures and economical operation. 
In consequence of these general conditions, few works of 
great magnitude have been undertaken though, so far as 
the Canadian Pacific is concerned, its expenditures on 
capital account for new works and branch lines have been 
steady if not spectacular, and betterments and improve- 
ments have been continued practically on the usual scale. 

The prospects for 1926 are substantially better than 
those for 1925 were at the end of last year. The prin- 
cipal factors in this more hopeful outlook are the large 
crops throughout the whole of the country, a great deal 
of which will require to be moved during the spring 

















months, and the generally more healthy tone of business 
due to the putting into circulation of new money in con- 
sequence of greater agricultural production and good 
prices. It may be confidently expected that the eastern 
portion of Canada will feel the stimulus of the increased 
buying-power in the west and of the agricultural dis- 
tricts generally, and that there will be a resultant increase 
in traffic. 

Canada is notoriously over-built in respect of railways 
due to over-optimism in pre-war years and faulty gov- 
ernment policies. It will be a long time before its rail- 
way facilities will require to be extended save by a mod- 
erate amount of branch line construction into newly de- 
veloped districts. This, of course, does not mean that 
ordinary betterments will not be continued or that rolling 
stock will not be increased as necessity requires but only 
that substantial additions to existing mileage will not be 
necessary until production in the country has reached 
greater volume and manufacturing industries are work- 
ing to capacity. 

This country fortunately possesses a very comprehen- 
sive piece of railway-regulating legislation in the form 
of the Canadian Railway Act, first passed in 1903 and 
having been revised as late as 1919. It confers upon the 
Dominion Railway Commission powers very similar to 
those enjoved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
save that they have no jurisdiction in respect of railway 
financing—a jurisdiction which is not, in the present cir- 
cumstances, necessary as over half the mileage of Canada 
is government-owned and the financing of the Nationat 
System is taken care of by the creation of direct or in- 
direct obligations of the country. As in other countries, 
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however, where government ownership exists, political 
interference is not unknown and the danger of such in- 
terference with a government-created tribunal is intensi- 
fied by the possession by the government of a huge rail- 
way system of its own. Nothing could be more damaging 
than that this interference should ever affect the delibera- 
tions of a judicial body such as the Dominion Railway 
Commission, and I think this view is held by the business 
communities of Canada from one end of it to the other. 
Any serious interference with the integrity of the com- 
mission would be strongly resented and would probably 
result in legislation designed to preserve it under heavy 
penalties. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the.only large 
private railway enterprise in the country, has made sub- 
stantial progress and will continue to add to its facilities, 


Public Should Be Told 


By C. H 
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both rail, steamship and hotels, during 1926 and succeed- 
ing years. 

The results of the operations for the year 1925 will 
be entirely satisfactory, but, like other companies, re- 
sults in subsequent years will be strongly influenced by 
the extent of the industrial and agricultural prosperity 
of the Dominion. 

I am one of those who believe firmly that Canada 
has turned the corner and new faces considerably greater 
prosperity than it has enjoyed in recent years, a pros- 
perity, I might say, which will be greatly accelerated once 
a more definite decision has been made which will permit 
one or other of our political parties to form a government 
strong enough in Parliament and administratively to give 
the country those constructive policies upon which the 
prosperity of business so much depends. 


Railroad Achievements 


Markham 


President, Illinois Central System 


HE year-end is traditionally a season of optimism. 
The old year may have witnessed the defeat of 
some of our most cherished plans, along with the 
success of others, but a new year lies before us unex- 
plored. It is well that at this 
transition time we should face 
the obligations and opportuni- 
ties of the new year fortified with 
the spirit of optimism. 
Concerning the railway situa- 
tion at this year-end we are par- 
ticularly justified in feeling op- 
timistic. The railroads in 1925 
did not accomplish all that was 
hoped for, but that they made 
substantial progress no one will 
deny. They met the exacting 
requirements of the country for transportation in a capable 
manner and to the general satisfaction of their patrons. 


In the face of a low rate level—exceedingly low 
when compared with the general price level—they 
accomplished a more satisfactory net operating in- 


come than in any other year since the economic up- 
heaval resulting from the late war. The railroads of 
the western territory, because of many unfavorable con- 
ditions, one of which was the inadequate level of their 
rates, lagged in this phase of progress. Their unsatisfac- 
tory showing constitutes one striking exception to the 
generally satisfactory results of 1925. The railroads as 
a whole continued to improve and extend their facilities, 
with the result that railway facilities today are in better 
condition and better fitted to the needs of the country 
than at any other time in recent years. 

Progress also marked the cultivation of the railroads’ 
public relations in 1925. This progress for the most part 
consisted of a continuation of the progress made during 
the several years immediately preceding. There was no 
major political conflict bearing upon the railroads to test 
public opinion’in railway matters in the year 1925, but by 
the trend of editorial comment in the public press and the 
attitude expressed by men in public life, both of which 
reflect public opinion, it is increasingly evident that the 
railroads have grown and are continuing to grow in the 
public favor. 

When conditions are favorable is the very time to be 





most diligent in keeping them so. This applies to public 
relations with the same force as it applies to all other 
phases of business conduct. Satisfaction is dangerous 
if it results in a slackening of effort. We seldom stand 
still, We are either making progress or slipping back. 

It will be a grievous mistake if the railroads slacken 
in their efforts to win public support. In the cultivation 
of public relations we should guard against falling into 
the error of the man who could not repair his leaky roof 
in the rain and who said it did not need repairing when 
it wasn’t raining. When the railroads are going along 
smoothly, giving excellent service and making diligent 
preparations to meet the increased needs of the future, 
as they are now, it may seem to be a time when they have 
less need of what can be accomplished by public rela- 
tions work, but it is the very time that public relations 
work can be carried on most effectively. 

The railroads now have a story of wonderful progress 
and achievement to tell, and they ought to tell it. They 
have passed through a very trying stage of their history. 
After suffering the ravages of war, they faced, five years 
ago, the extremely difficult task of meeting unprecedented 
transportation requirements, With forward-looking legis- 
lative enactment, with the support and confidence of in- 
fluential groups and with the exertion of their utmost ef- 
forts they weathered the storm. They put their properties 
in shape to handle satisfactorily the business offered them. 
For three years now they have functioned with commend- 
able economy and efficiency, accepting rate reductions and 
tax increases, and at the same time largely restoring their 
credit from the shattered wreck of war-time. 

The recent revival of our railroads is a story of accom- 
plishment in the public service which excels in romantic 
appeal any story of the railroads ever told either in fact 
or fiction. And the railroads ought to tell it on every suit- 
able occasion. 

Public relations activities come under two general clas- 
sifications, one defensive, the other offensive. Defensive 
activities consist of meeting and answering attacks and 
explaining unsatisfactory conditions. The need of such 
activities has diminished with the improvement in the 
general railway situation. That allows more opportunity 
for telling the good things that now ought to be told 
about the railroads. The latter seems to me to offer the 
greater possibilities of constructive achievement. 
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Can Be Maintained 


By R. H. Aishton 


President, American Railway Association and Chairman, Association of Railway Executives 


HE railroads of the country, during the past few 
years, have more than kept pace with industrial 
development, as evidenced by the fact that during 
1925 they handled without difficulty the greatest freight 
traffic on record while at the 
same time they continuously 
showed a surplus of serviceable 
freight cars and locomotives. 
Their ability to meet the trans- 
portation demands made upon 
them in 1925 was largely due to 
enormous capital expenditures 
made during the past four years 
for improvements to _ their 
equipment and plant facilities. It 
also was due in part to a better 
understanding of transportation 
problems on the part of the shippers and their cooperation 
through the various Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards 
organized throughout the country. The cooperative effort 
and loyal support of railroad employees in carrying out 
the policies of the managers also was a contributing 
factor. 
The record freight traffic handled in 1925 was moved 
with the greatest efficiency and economy on record while 
the dependability of transportation service to the public 











and the speed with which it was handled has never before 
been equaled. The ability of the railroads, as demon- 
strated during the past year, to carry the farmers’ produce 
or the commodities of any other shipper to market in three 
days instead of five or in six days instead of nine, has been 
of inestimable benefit, not only to the farmer but to the 
general public. Such service, in effect, brings the farm 
or the producing point for various commodities much 
nearer to the market, to the mutual advantage of the 
producer, the shipper and the purchaser. 

An era of better mutual understanding of business 
problems by the railroads and of railway problems by 
business has been firmly established, and should have an 
increasingly wholesome effect on railroad performance, 
not only during the coming year but also in the more re- 
mote future. 

The carriers need to be placed and to be maintained on 
a sound economic basis. They should be permitted to 
earn a fair return on their property value, which they have 
not yet done, even with the improvement in net income in 
1925. Their credit needs to be fully restored so that they 
can secure money by the issuance of stock rather than by 
further increasing fixed charges by issuance of bonds. If 
these requirements can be met, the railroads can continue 
to give the splendid service which the public needs and 
which it demands. 


Panama Canal and Motor Competition Felt 


By J. S 


. Pyeatt 


President, Denver & Rio Grande Western 


TAKE pleasure in commenting upon conditions cov- 

ered by your inquiriies in the territory served by 

our lines—Colorado, Utah, New Mexico—because of 
the rather favorable present and prospective aspect of 
those conditions. 

1. General business condi- 
tions the country over are, as 
we all know, rather unusually 
favorable, and this circumstance 
naturally redounds somewhat to 
our advantage in the matter ot 
through freight traffic, but like 
all other western lines we feel 
rather severely the effect of Pan- 
ama Canal competition 

Local business and meteoro- 
logical conditions in the terri- 
tory served by us are unusually favorable. This region 
has made very substantial progress in agriculture, stock 
raising and metalliferous and coal mining during the past 
two years, and some sections are enjoying rather extra 
ordinary prosperity due to abundant crops and good 
prices. 

Early and abundant precipitation promising ample 
water for next year’s irrigation, improvements in metal- 
lurgical processes, and particularly selective flotation 
processes, presage a continuation and quite probably an 
improvement in 1926 of existing favorable conditions. 

Passenger traffic here, as everywhere, is suffering se- 
verely from bus line competition and in Colorado, in 





particular, to the wholly unregulated competition. 

2. There should be, and doubtless will be, a substan- 
tial increase in the capacity of transportation lines in or- 
der to offset obsolescence and to meet anticipated in- 
creased demands justified by existing business conditions 
and highly favorable elements giving promise of still 
more favorable conditions in 1926. 
3. It seems probable that a relatively greater expendi- 
ture will be required in 1926 for additions and better- 
ments than for equipment although the latter item will 
be large; this, perhaps, for the reason, among others, 
that in the matter of improvements and betterments car- 
riers normally pursue a progressive and closely co- 
ordinated policy, while in the matter of equipment emer- 
vency conditions can usually be met by emergency pro- 
visions and careful distribution of available equipment 
through the cooperation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

+. Changes in existing federal and state regulatory 
laws are looked upon with distinct disapproval, with the 
possible exception of some modification of Sub-section 6 
of Section 5 of the Transportation Act conferring upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission express authority 
to legalize and encourage practicable consolidations in ad- 
vance of the formulation of a comprehensive plan for the 
consolidation of all railroads into a few systems. With 
such latitude it is believed that this problem would largely 
solve itself along practical economic lines to the great ad- 
vantage of both carriers and the traveling and shipping 
public. 
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Rates Through Panama Canal Should Be Regulated 


By H. E. Byram 
Receiver, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


I THINK the outlook for freight traffic in the 

Northwest territory for 1926 is favorable pro- 

e viding, of course, that the crop conditions during 
1926 are as favorable or more so than in 1925. 

2. and 3. The Railroads of 
the country, particularly those of 
the western section, have been so 
successful in handling the peak 
loads of traffic during the past 
two years’ with their present fa- 
cilities that there does not seem 
to be any immediate necessity 
for extraordinary increases in fa- 
cilities to take care of the in- 
creasing traffic that may be ex- 
pected during the next four or 
five years. There are places where 
improvements will be necessary, but generally speaking, 
it seems to me the facilities of the railroads are adequate 
to take care of a considerable increase in business without 
any unusual or universal additions. But, of course, there 





will be need of additional cars and locomotives from time 
to time as the traffic grows. 

4. Speaking for a trans-continental railroad, I think 
the most important need at the present time is some 
federal legislation regulating the rates or charges for 
handling freight through the Panama Canal. I believe 
this can best be accomplished by extending the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over coastwise 
traffic handled through the Panama Canal. In that way a 
proper relation between the charges of the boat lines and 
those of the railroads can be established and maintained 
and afford both the water and rail carriers an opportunity 
to adjust their rates to a permanent and equalized basis, 
which cannot be done at the present time because there 
is no regulation of rates of the coastwise water carriers. 

I also think some changes in that part of Section A of 
the Transportation Act of 1920 relating to labor matters 
should be made along lines which are now being worked 
out by the leaders of the railway brotherhoods and railway 
executives and which, if agreed upon, will, no doubt, be 
submitted to Congress for that purpose. 


Prospects Bright in Southeast 


By L. 


A. Downs 


President, Central of Georgia Railway 


PROSPECTS for passenger and freight traffic in 
] Central of Georgia territory were never brighter 
e than those for 1926. The development of the 
southeast has attracted the attention of the entire country. 
This territory is just beginning 
to develop and utilize its vast re- 
sources of clay. Textiles show 
not only an increasing output but 
a growing diversification of high 
grade products. The steel in- 
dustry is turning out many fin- 
ished products in addition to pig 
iron. A program of diversifica- 
tion is followed on the farm, and 
the southeast is no longer de- 
pendent upon a single crop. 
People in other sections of the 
country are recognizing as never before the south’s un- 
deniable advantages of long growing seasons, ample rain 
fall, mild winters, great variety of crops and low priced 
lands, which make this section a good place in which to 
live and make a living. There is every indication that 
the southeast is just entering upon a period of growth 
and expansion that will surpass the most optimistic ex- 
pectations. Nineteen-twenty-six promises to be a record 
year of progress. The flow of traffic has been somewhat 
retarded by the embargo against certain classes of freight 
destined to Florida points, but this situation has rapidly 
cleared up during the closing weeks of 1925. 

2. In forecasting the extent to which it will be neces- 
sary to increase the capacity of the railways in the south- 
east, so that they may render as good service as has been 
rendered during the last few years, it is perhaps well to 
judge the future by the past. In the ten year period from 
1915 to 1925, the revenue tonnage of the Central of 





Georgia Railway increased 122 per cent. There is every 
reason to believe that the next ten years will witness an 
equal or a larger increase. Railways in the southeast, 
like those in other parts of the country, are endeavoring 
to keep ahead of the business demands of the territory. 
improvements and enlargements of facilities that are now 
in progress assure an even higher standard of service. 

3. In order to expand their capacity for increased ser- 
vice it will be necessary for the railways in the southeast 
to provide both increased equipment and other additions 
and improvements. As to which is the more imperative 
depends upon the individual carrier. As the business of 
the territory increases, efficient and economical operation 
dictates the replacement of motive power and equipment 
with larger and more powerful locomotives, freight cars 
of greater capacity, and steel passenger coaches. 

4. Railway management is the trustee of huge invest- 
ments in a utility which renders an indispensable service 
to the public. The power to regulate railway properties 
emanates from the people. If the people have correct 
information concerning transportation affairs they can be 
depended upon to do what is right and fair. A sound 
public policy toward transportation will offer assurances 
that the railways will not be restricted by adverse senti- 
ment in measuring up to their obligations as a factor in 
the development of this growing country. The future 
of the railways depends upon their ability to secure new 
capital. Capital cannot be coerced. Capital can only be 
attracted by assurances as to safety of the investment and 
of a reasonable rate of return. Freedom from undue re- 
striction and from adverse legislation by the various regu- 
latory agencies interpreting public policy will enable the 
railroads to render the prompt, complete and dependable 
service which is beneficial to every branch of business, 
industry and commerce. 
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By J. E. 
President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


[HE prospects for railway traffic in the western 
territory were never better than presently they 
@ appear for 1926. Traffic for the year 1925 has 
generally reached record proportions, and were it not for 
the fact that the revenues of most 
of the lines were greatly reduced 
on account of the partial failure 
of the winter wheat crop, their 
traffic and revenues for 1925 
would probably have been the 
greatest in their history. The 
southwestern section of the terri- 
tory was visited by a long and 
serious drouth, and this of course 
curtailed the crop and naturally 
affected business in the territory. 
Recently there has been ample 
moisture, and the crop prospects at this time are unusually 
good. Railroad revenues in the western territory are 
greatly dependent upon the condition of agriculture, and 
if crop conditions are favorable in 1926, I look for a 
record traffic. 

The passenger revenues of all carriers are greatly af- 
fected by bus competition, as well as by the use of private 
automobiles, which of course greatly reduces local pas- 
senger traffic. The through business of the railroads has 
been relatively good in 1925, and I see no reason why the 
same condition should not exist in 1926. 





Transportation Act Should Be Let Alone 


January 2, 1926 


Gorman 


2. ‘he railways in the western territory have been 
spending large sums for additions and betterments to their 
property, both in roadway and equipment, and presently 
| think are generally in the best physical condition they 
have ever been to handle increased traffic. At the same 
time I think their expenditures, both for roadway im- 
provements and new equipment, will be large during 1926, 
and with a continuation of the expenditures which they 
have annually made in the last few years, I see no reason 
to anticipate any extraordinary requirements in this re- 
gard. Generally, I think their expenditures for roadway 
improvements will be greater than that required for new 
equipment. 

4. I think the present Transportation Act should be 
left as it is, and in my opinion no amendments to it are 
necessary for the consideration of Congress, and particu- 
larly do I favor the continuation of the present United 
States Railroad Labor Board, although I know in the 
minds of many railroad men a different program is pro- 
posed in this regard. 

A cessation of legislative enactments, both federal and 
state, which restrict and hamper the railroads in their ef- 
forts to develop a fully efficient and satisfactory trans- 
portation service, is needed, and with favorable considera- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission permitting 
an increase in freight rates of the western railroads, will 
I think enable them to render every satisfactory service 
without any change in legislation. ; 


Traffic Prospects—Condition of Railways—Legislation 


By P. E. Crowley 
President, New York Central Lines 


RAFFIC PROSPECTS.—The freight and pas- 

senger traffic prospects for 1926 are reassuring. 

The indications point to a satisfactory traffic 
during the first six months of the new year; and unless 
the flow of industry and trade is 
interrupted by unusual causes, 
the balance of the year should 
also reflect a favorable volume of 
business. 

The business outlook, as 
judged by activities in the terri- 
tory served by the New York 
Central Lines, is promising, and 
reflects a continued demand for 
goods, 

Consolidations.—The progress 
of railroad consolidations which 
may be expected during the coming year depends largely 
upon amendments to the Transportation Act which may 
be made by Congress at the present session making con- 
solidations possible. Under the law as it stands actual 
consolidation of a number of railroads into one company 
cannot be effected until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission makes a final grouping of the railroads of the 
country. If the law is amended so as to permit voluntary 
consolidations when approved by the commission, it is ex- 
pected that during the year considerable progress may be 
made in consolidating roads of a system now under com- 
mon control but owned by separate corporations. The 








gathering of the railroads of the country into larger units 
as contemplated by Congress can best be brought about by 
first unifying existing systems and then enlarging them. 

Capital Expenditures and Financing.—Expenditures 
of the New York Central Lines for new equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies, including rails, will be about normal. 
At the present time the New York Central Lines have no 
commitments requiring extensive financing ; but we cannot 
say what may develop during the course of the year. The 
New York Central has recently financed part of its re- 
quirements by the sale of stock and hopes that that method 
may be open to it in the future if and when it is deemed 
wise to resort to it. 

Railway Physical Conditions—The present physical 
condition of the railroads is better than at any time since 
the termination of federal control. The supply of equip- 
ment is more than sufficient to meet the present traffic de- 
mands ; and, moreover is in our opinion in generally good 
condition. 

Net Earnings.—In the event our forecast of a continued 
satisfactory volume of traffic during the year materializes, 
and barring unusual circumstances, the outlook for net 
earnings is encouraging. 

Legislation.—It would appear that the best interests of 
the railroads and the public would be served if the new 
Congress would enact amendments to the laws now in ef- 
fect respecting consolidations, eliminating the existing re- 
quirement that a final grouping of the railroads of the 
country shall be made by the Interstate Commission prior 
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to consolidations, and adding provisions that will facilitate 
such consolidations as may be approved by the I. C. C. 

As stated by the President in his message to the last 
Congress, the labor provisions of the Transportation Act 
have not proved satisfactory in all respects either to the 
public, to the railroads or to their employees. In consider- 
ing amendments which should be made in the law, the 
rights and the obligations of all the interested parties—the 
public, the railroads and the employees—must be consid- 
ered. Inasmuch as the public has a greater interest in the 
continuity of transportation service than any other busi- 
ness or industry in the country, it is essential that any 
amendments to the present laws should be so formulated 
as to insure greater security against the interruption 
of the transportation service. 
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Most Pressing Problem.—In volume of freight moved, 
in promptness and general efficiency of service, the year 
1925 has been an outstanding one in railroad history, and 
viewed as a whole, the railroad situation is more satisfac- 
tory and reassuring than it has been in several years. 
There is a better understanding and greater co-operation 
than has heretofore existed between the railroads and their 
employees and between the railroads and the public, and the 
regulatory bodies having jurisdiction over transportation 
matters. One of the most serious problems which con- 
fronts the railroads is shared in common with other prop- 
erty owners, and that is the ever increasing burden ot state 
and municipal taxes. There is immediate need for reform 
in this direction similar to that which has been effected 
by the Federal Government. 


Business Prospects Are Excellent 


By Frank H. Alfred 
President, Pere Marquette Railway 


into the discussions of our economic problems that 

same sensitiveness that is shown by the doctors in the 
treatment of a contagion or an affection, our law courts, 
in considering a departure from 
a precedent, or our bankers in 
considering a business proposi- 
tion, there would be little diff- 
culty in forecasting rather ac- 
curately the prospects for railway 
traffic for the year 1926. The 
unknown element in our analysis 
is ourselves. How we will act 
under certain conditions is the all 
important problem at this time. 
Whether there will be any eco- 
nomic disturbances arise at this 
session of Congress is an important factor in the future. 

We had such an instance two years ago when we, aS a 
people, allowed ourselves to become stampeded by the 
revelations in connection with the Tea Pot Dome incident. 
That involved something like one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of graft, at the outset, but it cost the workers and the 
business men of this country billions of dollars when this 
incident subverted public confidence. Occurring as it did 
on the eve of a presidential election, the recession in busi- 
ness which was an inevitable result of such a scare was 
prolonged into the year 1925. We lost ground in 1924 
and it took several months in 1925 to regain our terrain, 
as our military men are wont to say. 

There-were those optimistic souls who saw in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act a cure for the recurring off periods of 
business each presidential year. What was lost sight of 
in this connection was that the analysts stressed too greatly 
upon the importance of the federal bank act and too little 
upon the general confidence that is required to make its 
aims effective. The Federal Reserve Act has justified it- 
self. It justified itself during the year 1924, but it could 
not prevent business men and the investing public from 
becoming alarmed in the face of the increasing wave of 
unrest. 

The year 1925 is drawing to a close with business on 
an accelerated upward trend. Save the anthracite strike. 
there is hardly a cloud in the horizon. The usual reces- 
sion in December will not be prolonged, if there is a re- 
cession. The casual excuse of inventory taking will not 
be offered by business men as an alibi this year. For 


[: under our American institutions, we could infuse 








several weeks, manufacturers in the Michigan territory 
have been hauling in raw materials in larger quantities 
than for many years, and this despite the fact that rail- 
roads are practically giving express service. Certain it 
is that never in their history have they given as uniformly 
good service as today, notwithstanding a record of 1,100,- 
000 car movement a week. The service that the railroads 
have given during 1925, therefore, would not warrant such 
movements of raw materials, if our industries did not ex- 
pect even greater production than has obtained for several 
months. Indeed, there are several large industries in 
various cities in the Pere Marquette territory that are 
planning broad extension programs. Many of the indus- 
tries that were expanded during the war period—expan- 
sions which a year ago it was thought made the production 
maximum beyond the supposed absorption point—are 
working over time. Many are putting on additional forces 
this month. Some of them have production schedules that 
extend three months into 1926. 

While the Michigan grape growers and the sugar beet 
growers nave suffered a set-back this year, and these are 
important lines of husbandry, nevertheless our farmers in 
the territory are enjoying greater prosperity and their 
purchasing power is considerably higher than it was last 
year or even two years ago at this time. 

The outlook for building and construction work is gen- 
erally fair in the various cities and villages. In Detroit, 
this promises to be particularly heavy, and Detroit’s record 
during the first ten months of 1925 averaged $15,000,000 
monthly. Among these buildings, there was one theater a 
month. With the construction of homes, came the exten- 
sion of water mains, sewers, gas, electric lights and tele- 
phones. These also involved great outlays. 

With reference to the outlook for passenger traffic in 
the territory, there are few causes for hope of greater 
traffic other than what arises through prosperity and the 
incidental tendency for travel. It would seem that as far 
as local traffic is concerned, the motor bus and the privately 
owned automobile have made as deep inroads upon our 
traffic as immediate conditions will permit. Through the 
winter months, those passengers who foresake the motor 
bus for the railroad train are numerous, but the moral 
that this experience teaches as to the effect of this form 
of competition upon railroad service, does not seem to 
remain long in the public mind, after the first warm 
spring days. 

While manufacturing, agriculture, mining and other in- 
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dustries expanded considerably during the war period, 
and with this expansion, of course, new production rec- 
ords were made, there was never a time since the close of 
the war when the buying public could absorb the full 
capacity of these factories until this year. With better 
conditions in Europe and likewise a greater purchasing 
power on the part of our farmers at home, a number of 
these industries have been approaching the peak of their 
capacity. Meanwhile the railroads in this territory gen- 
erally have expanded relatively, and their present potential 
is well up to the demands for transportation service that 
may be required of them. There have been no embargoes 
raised in or against the territory in which the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway operates. True, just at present there are 
embargoes in Florida, which are effective in Michigan, 
but these have been issued to protect the citrus crop in the 
Palmetto state, and they are intended to take care of a 
particular situation there—not in this section. Notwith- 
standing the better service which is now available to the 
shippers—and it is the best in the history of steam railroad 
transportation—the coming year will be marked by heavy 
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outlays again on improvements and betterments. Greater 
transportation capacity will be brought about through 
these outlays. They provide for increased and improved 
facilities generally. 

The service which the railroads have given during the 
past three years is, in itself, a justification of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. No large user of railroad trans- 
portation would suggest its repeal. The great interest 
manifested at the various meetings of the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards is evidence of this. These 
gatherings have proved a valuable aid in the solution of 
transportation problems. There has not been a word of 
criticism of the Transportation Act itself offered at these 
gatherings and they are made up of men who know 
conditions. 

With the new Congress entering upon its duties, it is 
my firm belief and opinion that the Transportation Act 
should be left alone, other than perhaps amplifying it to 
enable voluntary consolidations to take place. The pro- 
posals for forced consolidations should be avoided at all 
costs as a dangerous interference with business. 


Business Prospects of the Year 1926 


iy T. C. Powell ’ 


President, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 


FE can look forward to the business prospects of 
1926 with a good deal of confidence. There are 
only a few dark spots existing at present, and I 
believe these will be diminished, if not eliminated, within 
the next two or three months. 
The anthracite coal strike has 
been in progress for several 
months, but has encountered a 
peculiar situation of affairs, which 
was probably not anticipated 
when the strike was ‘called, in 
that with everything pointing to 
an early and hard winter, the 
weather has continued reasonably 
mild and. has reduced the neces- 
sity for a large proportion of 
the purchase of coal for domestic 
heating that otherwise would have taken place. It is true 
that the first cold weather struck New York and other 
parts of the country earlier than for a generation, but 
these low temperatures have not been maintained. 
\nother feature that should be noted is the constant de- 
crease in the number of what may be termed domestic 
hearths, and by that I mean that the individual interested 
in the purchase of coal for the heating of his own domicile, 
particularly in the eastern territory and in the larger cen- 
ters of population, is transferring his abode to the apart- 
ment houses, and the furnaces of the apartment houses 
can burn different kinds of fuel, so as to give a greater 
lattitude than when restricted to the output of the anthra- 
cite fields. My belief is, therefore, that the coal situation 
will be stabilized shortly after the first of the year. 
My second reason for believing that 1926 will be pros- 
perous, is the settlement of the European situation. The 





evident desire of the nations of Europe to establish close 
relations with the United States, by settlement of the 
debt problem, is an encouraging indication of increased 
purchases by those nations in the United States, and such 
purchases will afford a larger employment. 

The reduction in taxes, the program for which has been 


largely agreed upon, will release funds which will go into 
other channels, and increase the purchasing power of the 
nation generally. There is a psychological effect in this 
situation that means far more than the actual money, and 
the President of the United States well appreciates the 
substantially good effect that will come from tax reduc- 
tions and from a reduction in the expenses of the general 
government. 

Simplification and conservation in business, if followed 
by the state, national and municipal authorities, will tend 
to distribute this prosperity and this psychology through- 
out the whole country. Never before in the history of the 
United States, has the interest of the people been so 
aroused with relation to the sections of the country 
furthest removed from the great business and manufac- 
turing areas. 

[ have in mind that the renewed prosperity of the rail- 
roads in New England is attracting the favorable atten- 
tion of the rest of the United States, while the substan- 
tial development of the Pacific Coast and of the Gulf 
Coast, is bringing nearer and nearer together the distant 
parts of this country, with a corresponding favorable effect 
upon the intermediate sections and communities, all of 
which seem to be very much nearer to each other than 
ever before. 

This widespread interest has already resulted in build- 
ing up new markets and new producing sections. Un- 
doubtedly, the telephone, telegraph, radio, aeroplane and 
the wonderful record made by the railroads have all con- 
tributed largely to these happy conditions. 

The population of the United States has increased be- 
yond expectations, and as the industries must find con- 
sumers among the farmers, the farmers in turn must 
find consumers among the employees of the industries. 
The capacity of the farmer to buy is the foundation upon 
which the national prosperity rests, but the farmer’s 
ability to buy is also based upon his ability to sell, and 
without customers and without transportation, he would 
not have any market for the products of his labor. Every 
day marks some new discovery which tends to add to the 
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comfort and happiness of the people of this country. 


inflated prosperity, but will be a year of substantial and 








My conception is that the year 1926 will be without an 
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lasting good business evenly distributed from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


Railroad Outlook Justifies Optimism * 


By W. W. Atterbury 


President, Pennsylvania Railroad System 


HE end of the year finds the railroad position 
stronger than it has been for a long time. The 
volume of traffic handled has been large. While 

that has been a welcome fact, it is not the most welcome 
fact. The greatest cause for 
confidence in the future is the 
evidence on every side of the de- 
sire on the part of the public to 
co-operate with railroad manage- 
ment to improve railroad service 
and to enable the railroads to 
respond to the need for greater 
and more efficient transportation. 

The recent annual message of 
the President of the United 
States, the latest report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the activities of regulating authorities gen- 
erally—all give evidence of a healthier relationship between 
government and the railroads. 

The trouble has not been so much with the actual letter 
of laws regulating railroads, as with the spirit in which 
some of the laws have been interpreted. 

That spirit is changing to one of confidence. Railroad 











*A statement to the public made on December 28, 1925. 


officers can feel the strong supporting forces of public 
opinion backing them up to an ever greater extent. It is 
putting life, spirit and enthusiasm into the men in charge 
of the affairs of railroads. These men feel a deep respon- 
sibility to an enlightened public opinion. They feel that 
they are trustees for vast property interests. They have 
a high regard for the welfare of that great army of em- 
ployees devoting their lives to the railroad service. Their 
responsibility is great, and when that responsibility is ex- 
ercised with a knowledge that its discharge in a spirit of 
fidelity to all interests will be encouraged and supported 
by government and public, the possibilities of continued 
and substantial progress are increased beyond estimate. 

The foregoing is fundamental. Upon such foundations 
we can build a railroad structure in which investors can 
trust and upon which the public can rely. All else is 
detail. The American people have the greatest railroad 
plant in the world. They have a more competent and 
loyal set of railroad officers and employees than has any 
other country. With this railroad plant, manned by such 
officers and employees—all publicly regulated in a con- 
structive spirit—a service can and will be given to the 
public which will constitute at all times a foundation of 
national prosperity. 

I am, therefore, optimistic about the railroad future. 


Ability to Sell More Railway Stock Needed 


By W. R. Scott 
President, Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana 


on these lines for 1926 should compare favorably 

with 1925, although with the continued build- 
ing of good roads the local passenger business continues 
to disappear, largely caused by 
the privately owned automobile. 
We had a very severe drought in 
about sixty-four counties in 
Texas in 1925 which materially 
affected these lines, but with the 
good rains since September the 
ground is thoroughly soaked and 
this condition will be beneficial 
to the starting of next year’s 
crops. 

2. Owing to the lavish ex- 
penditures made by the railroads 
since the war, improving their transportation layouts by 
additions to terminal facilities and to equipment, the busi- 
ness of the last two years has been successfully handled 
and in a manner wholly satisfactory to both the shipping 
public and the railways. This has largely been brought 
about by a closer contact and cooperation between the 
shipping public and the railways, and while it will be 
necessary for the railways to continue to expand and add 
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to their facilities commensurate with the growth in busi- 
ness, such expenditures, while constant, will be gradual 
and tend to a more even and ratable expenditure and, 
therefore, to a more nearly stabilized ratio between operat- 
ing expenses and revenues, 

3. The increased capacity will need to be provided 
by— 

(a) Additions to equipment to care for increasing traf- 
fic and due to obsolescence of existing equipment, and 

(b) Through additions and improvements, such as 
second or additional tracks and increased terminal facili- 
ties. It will be hard to determine which will be relatively 
the greater. 

In a general way, I consider that the railroad situation 
is favorable. It seems to be the disposition on the part 
of the public generally to allow the railroads to earn 
enough money to enable them to keep pace with the grow- 
ing needs of the country and furnish necessary improve- 
ments to satisfactorily handle the business. This has not 
reached a point, however, where the railroads can add to 
their improvement by the sale of stock. The healthy 
situation would be one in which the railroad earnings 
would warrant investors purchasing reliable stocks and 
thereby enable the railroads to do their financing more 
readily. 
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By William Sproule 


President, Southern 


PROSPECTS tor railway traffic both pas- 

senger and freight in 1926 are very encouraging 

@ throughout the widespread areas served by 

Southern Pacific Lines. There is nothing now in sight 

to give cause for any misgivings 
on that subject. 

2. In the past three years we 
have been making such improve- 
ments in our lines and extensions 
of them that when the work 1s 
completed, which will be in the 
course of the next year, we can 
handle the traffic with ease, al- 
lowing for most liberal increase 
in its volume. Since the war 
we have made such large addi- 
tions to our motive power, roll- 
ing stock and facilities generally that we will enter upon 
the new year ready to take care of all the business that 
may offer. 

3. We are, however, placing orders for more motive 
power, passenger train cars and freight cars so as to 
keep up with the growth of business, and the Pacific 
Fruit Express, which handles refrigerator cars and 
refrigeration service for perishable freight on our lines, 
is giving an order for 5,000 new cars and in that com- 
pany Southern Pacific are half owners, the Union Pacific 
owning the other half. 

4. As to changes in the federal laws and their ad- 
ministration, I do not believe in constantly meddling with 
or frequently changing existing laws. The tendency is 
not to allow the law to stand on the statute books long 
enough for seasoned trial. The Transportation Act of 
1920 specifically has been valuable in pointing the way 
to avoiding railroad strikes by arbitrament and has also 
pointed the way for a constructive attitude toward the 
railroads in an effort to maintain their earnings upon a 
compensatory basis. That the law and its administra- 
tion have not succeeded fully in accomplishing these pur- 
poses does not discredit the law. It may point to the need 
of strengthening the law. The principle of arbitration, 
for example, is as valuable for the men as it is for the 
railroad company. Arbitration by a tribunal represent- 
ing the men, the company and the general public interest, 
is so correct in principle that only the details of its ap- 
plication leave room for discussion. With the principle 
established, application of that principle to given issues 
becomes a matter of detail capable of solution among 
reasonable men. Upon this the public insist, anyway, as 
they do not intend any longer to be the victims of dis- 
putes among railroad men. 

With this attitude, the public is disposed to recognize 
the rights of the men and of the companies, with one 
notable exception. 

This exception consists in the failure of the public to 
recognize that when the people put their savings into rail- 
road stocks and bonds, these savings are in effect dedicated 
to the public. They serve a public purpose. As the legal 
phrase is, they are affected by the public interest. Hither- 
to that public interest has been used as a pretext for 
discipline put upon the railroads. It has been made a 
reason for regulating them in their earnings, in expenses 
and in their net returns of money upon the property. 
The signs are only recent that those who make our laws 
and administer them are giving heed to the fact that 
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money which is dedicated to the public use through 
transportation service is entitled to consideration because 
of its being so dedicated and is entitled to protection at 
the hands of the public, for if the money dedicated to 
the public service is not entitled to a just and liberal re- 
ward, what money is there and flowing through what 
channel that is so much entitled to adequate reward? 

The money of the citizen can be invested in a multi- 
tude of ways. Money is a commodity for which there is 
a competitive demand and the railroads have to compete 
for it in common with other industries seeking the same 
money. It is in the general public interest that the rail- 
roads be allowed to earn such just and liberal returns 
upon the money as will justify the public in furnishing 
it to them. 

The failure of broad policy in the law and its admin- 
istration looking to this result is beginning to be recog- 
nized and the Transportation Act of 1920 shows the first 
serious trend in this direction. It falls far short of what 
is needed. It points the wdy, however, and we realize 
that those who have in their hands the administration 
of the law are serious students of the subject. 

In one particular, administration of the law has worked 
to the great prejudice of the transcontinental railroads. 
I refer to the fact that they have been forced out of the 
trafic competitive with the Panama canal. Since the 
war the transcontinental railroads have not been allowed, 
under the long and short-haul clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to participate in the traffic which before 
the war was an important part of their transportation 
service. This is partly, doubtless, because Uncle Sam 
is in the shipping business and partly because of the 
agitation of the intermountain states against suspension 
of the long and short-haul clause that formerly did allow 
the transcontinental lines to participate in this coast to 
coast traffic. The transcontinental carriers have thus 
been deprived of a great volume of traffic to their great 
loss and without compensating advantages to the object- 
ing states and communities. 

On the contrary, those states and communities have 
also suffered by the loss. No train moves through any 
state or through any city without disbursing money 
throughout that state and within that city. Every train- 
load of freight crossing the continent may be said to 
drip money along every mile of its travel from coast to 
coast—in wages, fuel, lubricants, water, upkeep, yard 
and terminal service, and in every aspect of its move- 
ment. 

Of all this money the intermountain states and com- 
munities are deprived, because of their theory that 
the railroads should not be permitted to make rates to 
compete with water routes, in order that they may partici- 
pate in the coast to coast traffic, unless they are also 
willing to make those rates apply to intermediate points 
where the competition does not exist and where it would 
practically bankrupt the railroads to apply such rates. 
The intermountain states can gain nothing by their con- 
tention, but really lose money because of it. 

The transcontinental railroads believe their plea is 
just that they be permitted to participate in the traffic 
from coast to coast as they did before the war. They 
helieve that their doing so will be of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. It will help to stabilize the rail- 
road situation by giving them an important tonnage now 
denied them. The profit, small in the unit. would be 
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important in the aggregate, under rates having reason- 
able relation to those of the Panama route upon sanction 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The fact is the public has today a broader knowledge 
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of the railroad business than ever before. As they under- 
stand it better it is probable that both regulation by law, 
and its administration by earnest minds charged with that 
responsibility, will be still more constructive and useful. 


Traffic Prospects and Railway Capacity in the South 


By W. L. 


President, 


THE unusual commercial activity throughout 
1 the south, and particularly in the territory se1ved 
e by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, during 
the year now coming to a close, has resulted in the move- 
ment of a volume of freight traf- 
fic never before realized in the 
history of this company. [ think, 
as a whole, the same may be said 
with respect to the other south- 
ern roads as well. The prospect 
for 1926 is, of course, prob- 
lematical, but all indications point 
to a steady and continued growth 
in the industrial progress and 
there is every reason to believe 
that the railroads will continue 
to handle their share of the in- 
creased business. 

2. Through the expenditure of vast sums during the 
past few years for increased transportation facilities, and 
because of the greatly enhanced efficiency of operation, 
| believe the southern railroads have so enlarged and 
improved their transportation capacity as to enable them 














‘Stabilized Regulation’ 


Mapother 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


to handle the maximum traffic volume in a manner equally 
as satisfactory as has marked their operations during the 
past year. 

3. There will, of course, be substantial expenditures 
made during 1926 for additional improvements to in- 
crease the transportation capacity, but probably the prin- 
cipal portion of such work will be centered in bringing 
about refinements in the existing plant rather than in the 
construction of new lines or other trarisportation devel- 
opment; and a similar distribution of the expenditures 
as between improved equipment and roadway facilities. 
as in the recent past, will likely continue. 

4. One of the most important factors contributing to 
the unprecedented service in the past year was the paucity 
of agitation designed to influence legislation affecting 
common carrier operations. The lawmakers, in creat- 
ing the Transportation Act, provided on the whole a 
splendid piece of railway legislation; it is now function- 
ing better than at any time since its enactment five years 
ago, and I do not believe it should be disturbed or that 
further regulation of the railways should be effected ex- 
cept it be clearly of a constructive character and specif- 
ically ca’ lated to promote the public interest. 


Needed 


By C. E. Schaff 


President, 


BUSINESS conditions in the southwest are 
l. generally encouraging. While traffic volume is 
likely to be affected adversely in the forepart of 
192 2, as it has been in the fall of 1925, by short grain and 
cotton crops in certain sections, 
favorable agricultural prospects 

n the early summer will warrant 
pote of traffic volume for 
the year equal to that enjoyed 
in 1925. 

2. The railroads in south- 
western territory are adequately 
equipped to handle at least twen- 
ty-five per cent more traffic than 
they have enjoyed in 1925, with- 
ut material increase of physical 
capacity, particularly if the 
movement is as uniformly distributed over the seasons as 
has been the case in recent years. Present standards 
of service certainly can be maintained, even with largely 
increased traffic, assuming that gross revenues are suffi- 
cient to permit the expenditures necessary to proper main- 
tenance. There, of course, will be continuing need for 
capital expenditures, but I anticipate that for some time 
to come the principal requirement will be for improvement 
in facilities and equipment which will enable increased 
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efficiency and economy in operation, rather than for en- 
larged capacity. 

4. The federal laws at present covering regulation 
of the conduct of railroads may not be said to be perfect, 
but experience since 1920 certainly has proven that they 
are practicable and workable. Minor changes may be 
desirable, but from the standpoint of results secured, | 
should say that greater benefits may be anticipated from 
the administration of the present laws in the spirit in which 
they were written than from changes in the laws. So far 
as results are concerned, it makes little difference what 
the law may declare, unless the agencies charged with its 
administration so apply the law as to secure to investors 
in railroad enterprise the fair compensation essential to 
continued efficiency and convenience in service. 

Uncertainty as to changes which may be made in the 
law regulating the conduct of railroads, and as to the 
spirit in which the law may be administered, is always a 
disturbing and disheartening influence. What the rail- 
roads need most is, not so much change in the laws, but 
rather a stabilized regulation which is not continuously 
readjusting policies and principles to meet shifts in the 
political wind. The railroads need a sense of security that 
they may go definitely ahead with their plans and projects 
without constant fear of impending change in the principle 
of regulation under which they must be conducted. 





























Will Congress Refrain 
from Adverse Legislation? 


By Ralph Budd 


President, Great Northern Railway 


THE business outlook, and, therefore, the pros- 

pects for continued large volume of freight and 

@ passenger traffic during 1926, are good, judged 

by the activities in our territory. 

2. There is no prospect of an 
increase in business which will in 
any way tax the present capacity 
of the railroads of the North- 
west. 

3. The expenditures for ad- 
ditions and betterments are very 
well balanced between equipment 
and fixed property. 

4. I believe that any changes 
that are made in the Transporta- 
tion Act should be only such as 
will facilitate railroad operation 
by railroad operating forces. The most pressing question 
is whether Congress will refrain from further adverse 
railroad legislation. 





Too Much Regulation 
of Railroad Income 


By C. T. Jaffray 

President, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
[| THINK the prospects for railroad traffic in 
the Northwest for the first part of 1926 are some 
. better than a year ago. This is caused by the 
fact that the two crops which we have had have been so 
good and the increased buying 
power of the country. The latter 
part of 1926 will depend entirely 

upon the out-turn of the crop. 

2. Ido not believe it is going 
to take very much in the way of 
increased facilities to take care of 
the business in this territory for 
at least a few years. The reason 
for this is, our territory is not 
growing as fast as it will because 
of the backset which the farmers 
had during the period of 1920- 
1924. 

3. I think the increased capacity of railroads which 
may be required in a few years to come will be largely 
that of improved equipment and the necessity of mainten 
ance of the properties with additions in some places that 
will increase the flow of traffic at less expense. 

+. There are a good many changes | would suggest 
in the federal laws regulating railroads, but I am hardly 
in a position to express this opinion for I do not seem to 
agree with the opinions held by other railroad executives. 
I do feel, however, that the regulating of our income in 
Washington and the more or less regulating of our ex- 
penditure in Chicago by a different body is wrong in 
principle, and would not be tolerated in general business, 
for it cannot be successful and must be constantly. affect- 
ing the proper working out of railroad problems. 
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No Legislation Needed 
Unless as to Consolidations 


By E. J. Pearson 


President, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


UNLESS something unforeseen should occur 

to disturb general business conditions, the pros- 

@ pects seem favorable for a volume of traffic in 
the year 1926, at least equalling that of the year 1925. 

2. As far as the New Haven 
is concerned, extensive capital 
expenditures are not necessary 
for increasing capacity. There 
are some yard improvements, en- 
gine terminal and shop facilities, 
etc., to be provided this year, to- 
gether with additional power, all 
of which will be helpful in the 
better handling of traffic. 

3. The above expenditures 
will be about equally divided be- 
tween new equipment and other 
additions and improvements. 

4. No changes in legislation are needed except per- 
haps that in view of the recent expression of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, an amendment eliminating com- 
pulsory consolidations and permitting voluntary groups 
by the railroads themselves, subject to approval of the 
commission, would be a step in the right direction. 





Changes in Legislation 
Are Undesirable 


By W. J. Harahan 
President, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


SO far as we can see the traffic outlook in our 

territory for 1926 is good. This applies chiefly 

e to freight, however, as passenger business has 

been decreasing and it is difficult to foretell just what the 

effect of automobile competition 
will be in the future. 

2. I do not think it will be 
necessary for the capacity of the 
railroads in this section to be in- 
creased to any great extent to 
enable them to render as good 
service in the near future as has 
been done during the last three 
years. The chief requirement 
will be to keep the motive power 
and equipment in good condition 
and up to the present capacity. 
Of course, there will have to be some improvements to 
enable increased efficiency of operation, and purchases of 
equipment to keep up capacity. 

3. This question is practically answered in the preced- 
ing paragraph. I think relatively greater expenditures 
will have to be for equipment. 

4. I feel that the present legislation is reasonably 
satisfactory and do not think it advisable to make any 
important changes until there has been an opportunity 
for a thorough working out of the present law, so that 
we may know just what changes are necessary and 
desirable. 
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Traffic Prospects 
in New England 


By J. H. Hustis 
President, Boston & Maine Railroad 


THE freight traffic of New England is to a 

large extent dependent on the prosperity of the 

@ country, and especially of the Middle West. 

From present indications in New England we look for 
some improvement in 1926. 

Passenger traffic has shown 
continued losses to date, but with 
a reduction in the rate of loss in 
recent months. A study of con- 
ditions affecting automobile use 
has shown that while many per- 
sons have returned to travel by 
train on our lines in order to 
avoid increasing highway con- 
gestion, recent buyers of automo- 
biles with whom the element of 
novelty is still new are on the 
roads in larger numbers. Consequently some continuing 
loss of the passenger revenues is indicated, with the un- 
regulated interstate motor bus operations a contributing 
factor. 

2. We do not believe it will be necessary to increase 
capacity materially. The effort will continue to be along 
lines of modernizing plants, yards, engine terminals, etc., 
and with the object of obtaining greater utilization of ex- 
isting plant facilities. 





No Legislation Needed 


By J. M. Kurn 
President, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


MY personal view is that there will be a con- 
tinued large volume of freight traffic in our terri- 
@ tory during the year 1926. As to passenger 
traffic—there is every reason to believe that the inroads on 
our passenger revenue from 
motor bus competition will in- 
crease rather than diminish and 
this will affect very seriously our 
local traffic. This may be par- 
tially offset by long haul traffic, 
which on our line is holding up 
well, 

2. We are increasing our 
capacity by the purchase of new 
equipment in an amount approxi- 
mating $11,000,000 for delivery 
early in 1926. This equipment 
comprises 4,000 new freight cars, 14 new passenger 
coaches and 25 new locomotives. In addition to this, our 
budget will call for an expenditure of $6,000,000 for other 
improvements to the property. 

4. I’m not so concerned with Congressional legislation 
—rather inclined to the view that there is no necessity for 
any particular action on the part of Congress at this time. 
I have no suggestions to offer as to amending any existing 
railroad law, or laws, respecting consolidation, nor do I 
feel that any part of the Transportation Act should at this 
time be modified.’ 
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Need of Increased 
Terminal Capacity 


By J. M. Davis 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 


I BELIEVE we will continue to have a heavy 

volume of freight traffic for the first five months 

e of 1926. A continuance of these favorable con- 
ditions thereafter will depend upon the crop outlook. 


2. Increased terminal capa- 
city is to my mind most essen- 
tial if the railroads in this terri- 
tory are to keep abreast of the 
constantly increasing traffic de- 
mand. The ability to handle 
traffic is largely predicated upon 
terminal capacity. The most ef- 
ficient and expeditious road 
movement may be largely nulli- 
fied by inadequate terminal facili- 
ties. 

3. This increased terminal 
capacity will have to be provided by an intensive devel- 
opment of the present facilities and the construction of 
additional facilities, including increased and improved 
equipment. In view of the fact that this development must 
in practically all cases occur at or adjacent to large centers 
where values are high, the expenditures to carry same 
on will of necessity be tremendous. 

4. For some time past there has been a recession from 
regulatory railroad legislation and this condition has 
without question to a substantial extent contributed to the 
excellent showing made by the railroads in handling so 
well the tremendous volume of traffic in 1925. In my 
opinion the transportation interests will be best served by 
refraining from the enactment of additional federal rail- 
road legislation at this time. 





Traffic Prospects Favorable 


By J. R. Kenly 
President, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


\VE regard the prospect for railway traffic—both 
passenger and freight—during 1926, as very 
s favorable, 

2. During this year, we increased our facilities in many 
ways to take care of the in- 
creased business of the last half 
of the year and the anticipated 
increase during 1926. We pur- 
chased additional freight and 
passenger equipment, built new 
shops and a terminal freight yard 
at Tampa, Florida, enlarged 
other freight yards at important 
points, added to some of our 
freight stations and _ station 
tracks, are now extending some 
of our branch lines in Florida, 
and have under construction about twenty miles of second 
main track in Florida south of Jacksonville at congested 
points. 

Our second main track between Richmond, Va., and 
Jacksonville, Florida, will be completed and in operation 
by the first of next month, 
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Consolidation and Labor Pro- 
visions Can Be Improved 


By Carl R. Gray 


President, Union Pacific System 


MY judgment is that railway traffic, both pas- 
senger and freight, for the first six months of 
e 1926 will compare favorably with the same period 
in 1925. In general there have been more abundant crops, 
with fair, and in some cases very 
good, prices. In a country so 
largely dependent upon agricul- 
ture it is not safe to prophesy at 
this time about fall conditions. 
Such indications as can now be 
observed, such condition of 
fall-sown wheat, are favorable. 
2and 3. Answering questions 
2 and 3 together: in our terri- 
tory, at least, we do not see the 
necessity for any very striking 
program for additions and im- 
provements. All western roads have a capacity materially 
in excess of present or early future demands. I expect 
better equipment purchases than last year, with a some- 
what smaller budget for additions and improvements. 
4. It is apparent that federal railway laws will be 
somewhat modified with respect to consolidations and 
in the labor section, and I[ believe that both in the light 
of nearly six years’ experience can be improved upon in 
the general interest 


as 








This Year Probably Will 
Be Better Than Last 


By A. T. Dice 
President, Reading Company 


THE prospects for railway traffic, both pas- 

senger and freight, in this territory (notwith- 

@ standing bus and truck competition) are very 
good, and unless something unforeseen happens | ex- 
pect 1926 to be better than 1925. 

2. The railroads are today 
furnishing better service, and the 
relations between the railroads 
and their patrons are better today 
than they have been at any time 
within my _ recollection. Of 
course work will have to be done 
and extensions be made to take 
‘are of the increased business. 

3. Increased capacity will 
have to be provided by probably 
nearly equal expenditures for 
increased and improved equipment and for additions and 
hetterments. 

4. Ifthe Congress will amend or enact legislation pro- 
viding for voluntary consolidations it would undoubtedly 
promote consolidations. I think that if we will refer to 





the President’s message where he says, “The age of per- 
fection is still in the somewhat distant future, but it is 
more in danger of being retarded by mistaken Govern- 
ment activity than from lack of legislation,” and profit by 
that, we will all be better off. 
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Present Conditions 
Are Promising 


By W. B. Storey 
President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System 


THE present outlook is for an increase in both 
passenger and freight traffic in our territory. 

e It is not likely that this will be large, but citrus 
fruit, grain, and cotton have been rather under normal 
this year and soil conditions to- 
day are much better than a year 
ago. Therefore, so far as pres- 
ent conditions can mean anything 
for next year they are promising. 

2. There has been such a con- 
siderable advance during the past 
three years in the condition and 
capacity of the railroads in our 
territory to handle traffic that 
they ought to be able to keep 
abreast of any likely increase in 
traffic very easily. A reasonable 
program for improved power, shops, terminals, and sid- 
ings ought to meet the demand without much in the way 
of new second track or additional extensions. 

3. There should be a considerable replacement of old 
equipment with new and improved units without much 
increase in numbers, but probably the larger part of im- 
provements should consist of other additions and better- 
ments designed primarily to facilitate movement of traffic 
and secondarily toward operating economies. Frequently, 
of course, these two objects are attained at the same time 
in the improvements. 

4. While the Transportation Act of 1920 is not 
perfect, there has been developed no pressing need for 
a change and it would seem better not to try to amend 
it until the need and the remedy both became clearly 
outlined. 





Continued Improvements Needed 


By Daniel Willard 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


| REGARD the prospects for railway traffic 
during the year 1926 in the territory served by 

e the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as good. 

2. I think it will be necessary in the future as in the 
past to continue capital expendi- 
tures upon the railways for ad- 
ditional equipment and other fa- 
cilities, not only in order to take 
care of the growing business of 
the country, but to handle the 
present business on a more eff- 
cient and economic basis. 

3. The increased expendi- 
tures in this connection in the 
future will probably be on about 
the same relative basis as in the 
past. 

4. In my opinion no changes are necessary in the 
present federal laws concerning railways, although it is 
probably desirable that some amendment should be made 
to the labor provisions in the Transportation Act as they 
now stand. 
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Capacity of Main Lines 
Approaching Danger Point 


By L. F. Loree 
President, Delaware & Hudson Company 


| THINK traffic will show some improvement 

in the early part of 1926 over 1925, and, as to 

e@ the latter part of the year, that it will depend 
upon crop conditions. 

2. I think that on our lines of 
heavier traffic the margin of 
capacity to take care of additional 
business is nearing the danger 
point. One has not to look very 
far into the future to feel that the 
imminent calamity of insufficient 
railway facilities confronts the 
industries of the United States. 

3. Every avenue of improve- 
ment should be taken advantage 
of. Some additional construction 
of new railroads, additions and 
improvements to existing lines, some increase in equip- 
ment, and particularly improvement therein by added 
capacity of vehicles and in the motive power by taking ad- 
vantage of means already in sight, the use of heavier steam 
pressure and compound cylinders, the use of powdered 
fuel, feed water heaters, boosters, and other devices. 

4. The railroad people insistently urged upon the pub- 
lic that the Transportation Act of 1920 was the greatest 
piece of constructive legislation that had been passed in 
recent times. It would not speak very much for their 
acumen if they were now to discover in it difficulties suffi- 
ciently grave to demand changes in it. They have held 
out to the public that what was needed was time to work 
the matter out, and certainly five years is not sufficient 
time for that purpose. If there are some difficulties in the 
application of the law, these difficulties should be plainly 
defined and additional effort made to overcome them. | 
think the danger of opening up the Transportation Act 
for amendment is so great that it would be foolhardy to 
undertake it. 





Conditions in the 
Pocahontas Territory 


By A. C. Needles, 
President, Norfolk & Western Railway 


PRESENT indications are that railway traffic 
‘during 1926 will approximate that of 1925. Be- 
@ cause of the demonstrated ability of the carriers 
to render prompt and efficient service, shippers generally 
are holding their inventories to 
current requirements, thereby in- 
suring a steady flow of business. 
2. By large capital expendi- 
tures already made and being 
made currently, I believe the 
railroads in this territory are 
keeping well abreast of transpor- 
tation requirements, and will be 
able to continue to render the 
same good service. 
3. The physical condition of 
the Norfolk and Western is 
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better than it has ever been, and I believe the physical 
condition of most railroads is considerably better than 
normally, 

During the past three or four months the coal loading 
on the Norfolk and Western has been heavier than at any 
previous period, but despite this we have been able to 


keep a full car supply at all times. We have ample motive 
power and generally the car supply is good. 

The present physical condition of our property is such 
as to permit a low operating ratio, which, with a continua- 
tion of good business, will be reflected in satisfactory net 
-arnings. 

4. Since the passage of the Transportation Act of 
1920, the railroads of the country have made rapid prog- 
ress in attaining a satisfactory condition and rendering 
efficient transportation service. There may be provisions 
of the act which might be improved upon, but any changes 
proposed should receive most serious consideration. 


Proposed Changes in 
Transportation Act 


By E. E. Loomis 
President, Lehigh Valley Railroad 


PROSPECTS for railway traffic in the territory 
served by the Lehigh Valley for 1926 are ex- 
e cellent. It is true that our traffic is handicapped 
to a considerable degree at the present time by the sus- 
pension of work by the miners in 
the anthracite fields and this con- 
dition, of course, will continue 
until mining is resumed. On the 
other hand, all the important in- 
dustries, aside from anthracite 
production, are busy and there 
is every reason for expecting this 
to keep up during the new year. 
Passenger traffic is satisfactory 
and showing some increases in 
long haul business. 

2. You ask whether I think 
it will be necessary for the capacity of railways in this 
territory to be increased to enable them to give as good 
service as generally has been rendered during the past 
three years. I am not prepared to answer this for the 
other lines, but so far as the Lehigh Valley is concerned. 
we can handle a greatiy enlarged volume of traffic with 
our present facilities. We have developed our terminals 
at New York Harbor and elsewhere with an eye to the 
future and the whole system can meet an expanded busi- 
ness and maintain present standards of operation. 

3. In view of my reply to your second question, I 
can only say that we are keeping our property fully 
abreast of all demands upon it. We have recently placed 
orders for some cars, changes are being made in clear- 
ances at certain points to meet the requirements of the 
newer equipment and higher loading on flat cars, and the 
railroad generally is being fully maintained. 

4. I do not think that it is necessary to make impor- 
tant changes in the Transportation Act at this time. Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s recent message to Congress has covered 
this angle of the railroad situation adequately, in my 
judgment. If the I. C. C. is given authority to approve 
voluntary consolidations of carriers made by themselves 
and an agreement can be reached in regard to the prompt 
and fair adjustment of labor troubles nothing further 
would seem necessary at this time. 










































Railway Development from the 
Manufacturer’s Viewpoint 


“Prescription for abundant traffic 1s for roads to perform 
their part as leaders of national growth” 


By Alba B. Johnson 


President, Railway 


OMEWARD bound on an ocean liner last July 

the Editor of the Railway Age and the author 

of this article held autopsy on previous fore- 
casts of railway traffic and consequent facility require- 
ments which we had severally 
made—the editor in a Railway 
Business Association dinner 
speech last year, myself in the 
annual statistical number of the 
Railway Age for 1925. The 
editor now recalls to me _ that 
aboard ship he mentioned my 
statement and I replied, “That 
article wasn’t so.” 

According to both our com- 
putations, if the historical cycle 
repeated itself the ton-miles for 
the peak month of 1925 would exceed those of 1923 by not 
less than 15 per cent and require a substantial speeding up 
in the provision of facilities. Generally speaking that 
outlook for railway purchases has been disappointed and 
the traffic has exceeded that of 1923 perhaps by 5 per cent 
or. 6 per cent, which the roads have handled promptly and 
satisfactorily with more than 100,000 good-order cars and 
between 4,000 and 5,000 good-order locomotives in storage 
at the October peak. 

What happened? What of the future? 





Reduced Railway Inventories Curtailed Purchases 


A number of factors seem to have figured in the re- 
sult. To begin with, the railroads, like manufacturers 
and merchants, have taken advantage of the increased 
celerity and reliability of transportation to cut down in- 
ventory. It is within my knowledge that a number of 
large lines are carrying from a half down to a third or 
even a quarter of the supplies previously kept in stock, 
and I understand that this tendency has been general on 
the roads. In the one year 1925 this change in policy 
has meant a tremendous reduction in two items—pur- 
chases and the traffic which directly and indirectly re- 
sults from production of goods bought. In future years 
the average quantity of such supplies consumed will 
be as large as ever, growing with the country; and when 
inventory has been stabilized on the new basis the an- 
nual purchases on this account will be what may be called 
normal. It is improbable that in a year of active general 
business we shall ever see in that respect a repetition of 
1925. The transition has been accomplished once and 
for all. 


Greater Utilization of Equipment 


Another element has falsified predictions. There has 
been in cars an increased average capacity and in loco- 
motives both increased average power and fuller utiliza- 
tion through the development of long runs. The exten- 
sive installation of larger cars and more powerful loco- 
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motives since the war in replacement of those retired, 
and in additions, reached in 1924 and 1925 a point where 
the work done per rolling stock unit in use greatly ex- 
ceeded previous performance. In 1925 both the number and 
the total capacity of cars installed has been greater than 
of those scrapped, but installed locomotives have totalled 
considerably less than those retired whether measured 
by number or by tractive pounds. Progress in multiple 
tracking and in signalling and improvement of terminals, 
though less conspicuous, has been a factor. The Regional 
Advisory Boards, moreover, through systematic distribu- 
tion of cars have cut down by an important margin the 
number required for a given volume of traffic. How 
these factors will affect the future cannot be closely esti- 
mated. At least the substitution of heavier equipment 
for stock retired and the lengthening of runs on more 
lines will continue for some years before we reach a limit; 
and when such limit is passed the roads can handle each 
new increment of freight with units of motive power in- 
creasing more slowly than the traffic. On the other hand, 
the very excellence of service and economy of operation 
may be expected to strengthen our agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial expansion. Stranger things might 
happen than railway replacements, additions and better- 
ments growing as rapidly as at any time in the past; and 
especially if the traffic-producing occupations are stabil- 
ized seasonally and one year with another the consequent 
wear and tear on railway facilities will call for main- 
tenance and replacement relatively greater than in the 
past years of extreme ups and downs in general business. 

With regard to the motor truck I merely remark, as 
was said in a recent letter of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation to Chairman Aishton of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, that there seem to be grounds for asking 
whether automotive development has not on the whole 
given the railroads more traffic than it has deprived them 
of. Highway congestion, too, appears to have set a limit 
at least on immediate further growth of motor traffic. 


Attitude of Railways as a Factor 


The factor, however, which in my judgment has most 
influenced 1925 business, whether railway supply or gen- 
eral, is the attitude toward the future which many rail- 
way managers seem consciously or unconsciously to act 
upon. Considering our national activities as a whole, 
down to say 1906, they were conducted in the mood of 
pioneers in a new country. It was assumed that the 
United States would grow more rapidly than older coun- 
tries. It did grow more rapidly. Nearly every one had 
his gaze on the future. At all times a great part of in- 
dustry and commerce were engaged in the construction 
and enlargement of plant with which to do business not 
yet in existence but expected. Such business came among 
other reasons precisely because of the prosperity diffused 
by the preparation itself. 

In marked degree this was the historv of the railroads 
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and the railroads were a vital chapter in the history of 
general prosperity. They did much more than prepare 
themselves to carry the traffic next year or the year after. 
They “bet on the United States.” They had faith. They 
built for the longer future. And their faith made them 
whole. The business created by their own participation 
in pioneering and preparation became traffic for them and 
the earnings justified the outlay. 

Political affliction and during the war federal control, 
together with pretty general famine among stockholders 
over a long period, transformed the roads into bond- 
heavy enterprises reluctant to take chances. Since they 
stored a surplus of rolling stock at the peak, it would 
be too much to say that for 1925 they provided only 
what was needed for that year. Their calculated econ- 
omies were verified by the results. Probably, however, 
it is well within reason to conjecture that if they had 
estimated a traffic sufficient to exhaust the surplus and 
very much more and had prepared in 1925 for a further 
normal increase in 1926 and 1927, the traffic of 1925 
would have equalled the estimate. 


Importance of Railway Purchases 


To me it is surprising that railway officers apparently 
give so little weight to their own purchases or abstinence 
from purchasing as an influence upon their traffic and 
earnings. Doubtless all of them perceive the relation be- 
tween their purchases and the direct traffic in goods de- 
livered to them and to manufacturers making such goods. 
Regarding this traffic they may well say that at best it is 
heavy stuff paying low rates and that they themselves pay 
the freight bill in the price. What appears to be neglected 
is the vast secondary buying due to the increased purchas- 
ing power resulting from their own disbursements—the 
expenditure by the individual industrial employee for 
food, clothing, shelter, furniture and all other neces- 
saries and comforts. It has been asked how many times 
a dollar so spent turns over. The true answer is that 
short of a depression, with its hoarding, the end never 
comes; for there are only three things a man can do with 
his money—pass it on, hoard it or bank it; and if he 
banks it he is adding to the accumulation of capital, the 
basis of his or somebody’s investment in enterprises fur- 
nishing traffic during construction and in operation. 


Shall Railways Live from Year to Year? 


It may be sound policy to develop the United States 
less rapidly in the future than in the past. If for an era 
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now begun agriculture, industry and commerce are to 
live from hand to mouth the true course for railways 
undoubtedly is to do the same. But I have yet to detect 
any such tendency or purpose on the part of these other 
elements. They are going forward with unabated vigor, 
manifested just now especially in the development of 
new integrations and combinations, as well as in new 
directions, especially the “super-power” movement and 
the invasion of fields all over the world for production 
of our raw material and supplies. Everywhere the eye 
of management is fixed on a future big with expansion. 
Shall the railroads alone live from year to year? Ina 
recent article the Manufacturers Record, using the unex- 
pected construction of new mileage in Florida as its minor 
premise, cautions the roads lest they be overtaken un- 
awares by traffic demands. Quite as timely is the warn- 
ing that American competition with foreign rivals in 
export trade will only succeed if our internal rail trans- 
portation is intensified so as to neutralize the greater dis- 
tances between centers in the United States than between 
centers in Europe and that with all convenient speed our 
roads must modernize every feature of their property 
lest they be overwhelmed with high cost on the one hand 
and radicalism on the other. 


Stabilization of Business 


Some conservative members of Congress, in touch with 
currents of thought throughout the country, especially 
in the West, and observing the tendency to nibble away 
hy legislation the managerial functions of the railroads 
and the independence of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, are seriously anxious about the menace of gov- 
ernment ownership. They believe that so long as the 
country is prosperous this danger may lie dormant; but 
they fear what will happen at the first depression. The 
peril lies in peaks and valleys of industrial and business 
activity. The preventive is stabilization, and no element 
in the country can do so much to stabilize business as a 
whole as the railroads can accomplish by stabilizing their 
own purchases. This can best be done by budgetary 
programs of maintenance and improvements extending 
over several years. 

The price of avoiding either failure in foreign trade 
or federal seizure of the properties is continuance of 
prompt service and progress toward lower cost. The 
prescription for abundant traffic is to perform their quota 
as leaders of national growth, staging their own prosper- 
itv instead of staging a limit upon it. 














Built for the Japanese Government Railways by the American Locomotive Company 


3 ft. 6 in. Gage; 
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Cylinders, 450 mm. by 660 mm.; Boiler Pressure, 180.6 1b.; Tractive Power, 29,800 /b.; Equipped with Worthington Feed Water Heater 














Programs 


Railways to Continue Improvement 


Into 1926 


Study of the budgets now under consideration indicates 
somewhat greater activity than in 1925 


By E. T. 


HE railways of the United States and Canada 

probably will spend somewhere between 750 

millions and 900 million dollars new capital for 
equipment and other additions and improvements to their 
properties, exclusive of current repairs and maintenance, 
in 1926. In other words, they will continue the liberal 
programs for the enlargement of their facilities which 
-have characterized their administration since the war at 
a rate equal to or slightly above that which has prevailed 
during the past two years. This conclusion is based on 
consideration of present and prospective traffic, on views 
which have been expressed by railway executives in letters 
to the Railway Age, and on a study of the individual pro- 
grams which 39 representative roads with an aggregate 
mileage of approximately 160,000 miles have given us, 
checked by comparison with similar information given us 
for the same purpose during the last three years with the 
imounts actually spent during those years. 

This forecast is significant in view of the fact that the 
facilities available have been sufficient to enable the roads 
to handle within recent months the largest volume of 
freight traffic in their history with surplus capacity and 
with no congestion other than locally in Florida. It in- 
dicates the determination of the managements to continue 
to keep their properties sufficiently ahead of normal de- 
mands to enable them to meet any requirements that may 
reasonably be expected. 

In reviewing the information given in this article it 
should be borne in mind that it is not intended to intimate 
that it is a complete review of the expenditures the rail- 
ways will make during 1926. The capital expenditures 
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made in any year depend largely upon the traffic actually 
moving in that year. This is especially true of equipment 
orders, which usually increase more in proportion than the 
increase in traffic and correspondingly decline when traf- 
fic declines. In view of the immediately prospective traf- 
fic it seems probable that expenditures for equipment will 
be larger than the budget figures given below would 
indicate. 

This article is merely an attempt to set forth conserva- 
tively the improvements which the roads are planning to 
make. Many of the roads have not yet determined the 
capital expenditures which they will make this year, while 
those programs which are summarized here may be altered 
radically and undoubtedly will be added to materially 
before the year is ended if business continues good. A 
survey of those budgets which have been completed 
affords an index, however, of the attitude of the manage- 
ments of the roads towards the future and the measure 
of their belief in the necessity for the amplification of their 
facilities. 

In attempting to predict the trend of expenditures for 
a year in advance, the Railway Age recognizes the uncer- 
tainties involved. Many events may transpire which may 
radically alter the policies of the roads relative to expendi- 
tures. Yet with all their pitfalls and their uncertainties 
business today is based largely on forecasts of future 
events and on the interpretation of present tendencies. 

The forecast of railway expenditures as a feature of its 
annual statistical issue was first introduced by the Railway 
Age in 1923 and published in its issue of January 6, 1923, 
at which time it was estimated that the roads in the 
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United States and Canada would spend more than 
$700,000,000 in the year then opening. When it is recalled 
that in only one year in the ten years preceding that date 
had the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shown a net average of investment in road and equip- 
ment by the carriers in the United States greater than this 
amount and that the average annual increase during this 
decade had been less than $500,000,000, the temerity of 
that forecast is evident.’ Yet the demand for facilities was 
so pressing during that year that the railways in the United 
States alone spent $1,059,149,426 of new money or 50 
per cent more than we estimated. 

One year later we estimated, in the Railway Age of 
January 5, 1924, that the roads of the United States and 
Canada would spend $1,200,000,000 during that year, 
whereas data compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics indicated that the Class I railways of the United 
States alone spent $874,743,000. With the inclusion of 
expenditures for the railways in Canada and the smaller 
railways of the United States, it is evident that the amount 
spent exceeded one billion dollars. 

A year ago it was estimated, in the Railway Age of 
January 3, 1925, that the railways of the United States 
and Canada would spend $1,350,000,000 for additions and 
improvements to their properties during 1925. This esti- 
mate was too high, as later events have shown, for while 
the Class I railroads of the United States alone authorized 
approximately $1,200,000,000 in capital expenditures, the 
total expenditures of these roads aggregated approxi- 
mately $775,000,000 and the expenditures of all of the 
roads in United States and Canada approximated $1,000,- 
000,000. That we were not alone, however, in over- 
estimating the expenditures during 1925 is shown by the 
fact that a statement issued by the Association of Railway 
Executives in New York City on November 19, 1924, in- 
dicated that approximately $1,100,000,000 would be spent 
by the Class I roads in the United States alone during the 
past year. The decline from this estimate during last year 
was primarily in equipment, orders for which fell off 
sharply early in the year. There was an increase in orders 
for equipment in the closing weeks of the year, but pay- 
ment for this equipment will be made in 1926. 


The Roads Whose Budgets Are Summarized 


In arriving at our estimate of the volume of capital ex- 
penditures that will be made during 1926, we have before 
us data from 36 roads, comprising 135,000 miles of line, 
including the following : 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Canadian National 

Central Railroad of New Jersey 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Delaware & Hudson 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Duluth & Iron Range 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Florida East Coast 

Great Northern 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

Illinois Central 

Kansas City Southern 


Lehigh Valley 

Long Island 

Louisville & Nashville 

Maine Ceniral 

Midland Valley 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

New York, New Haven & 
Hartford 

Northwestern Pacific 

Norfolk & Western 

Pere Marquette 

Reading 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Southern Pacific-Pacific System. 

Union Pacific 


In addition, we have information concerning the work 
carried over by three roads with an aggregate mileage of 
24,903, including the Pennsylvinia, the New York Central 
and the,Chesapeake & Ohio. The budgets of these roads 
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show that they plan to undertake work during the current 
year involving the expenditure of more than $380,000,000. 


Capital Expenditures—Class I Roads Only 


1923—$1,059,149,426 (Bureau of Railway Economics) 

1924— 874,743,228 (Bureau of Railway Economics) 

1925— 800,000,000 (First nine months, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, last three months our estimate) 

1926— 750,000,000—$900,000,000 (our estimate) 


If other roads spend at the same rate, it is clear the ap- 
propriations for 1926 will exceed $800,000,000 for the rail- 
ways of the United States and Canada. From present 
traffic indications there is a greater likelihood of these 
appropriations being increased than decreased as the year 
advances. Indicative of this is the statement made by 
the executive of a prominent western road when sending 
us his budget data that “this program is tentative, its ex- 
pansion or contraction depending upon developments of 
the business situation. At the moment I see nothing in 
the situation that would suggest any material contraction.” 


Many Appropriations Are Carried Over 


In addition to these sums appropriated for new projects. 
over $120,000,000 will be spent during the year by the 
roads mentioned in the list given above on work under- 
taken during 1925 and carried over into 1926. In the 
prosecution of large projects, it is inevitable that many 
expenditures cannot be completed within the limits of a 
calendar year. Thus, data collected by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics show that the Class I roads carried 
over from 1924 into 1925 unexpended authorizations 
aggregating $403,996,106, of which $145,121,292 was for 
equipment and $258,874,814 for roadway and structures. 
This amount was considerably in excess of the amount 
carried over from 1923 into 1924, which was estimated 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics at over $300,000,000. 
This increase in unexpended authorizations in 1924 was 
due to the authorization of a considerable number of ex- 
penditures late in the year, following retrenchment in the 
spring and early summer, due in part to the uncertainty 
in the political situation. 

In addition to the amount carried over into 1925, ad- 
ditional appropriations were made during the first nine 
months of 1925 by Class I railways reporting to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics aggregating $609,426,642, divided 
Between $210,885,736 for equipment and $398,540,906 
for roadway and structures. The total appropriations up 
to September 30, 1925, including the sums carried over 
from 1924 were, therefore, $1,013,422,748, and the total 
of these roads for the entire year approximated $1,200,- 
000,000. Of this amount $529,145,044 had been expended 
prior to September 30, leaving unexpended authorizations 
of $484,277,704, of which $101,587,103 was for equipment 
and $382,690,601 for roadway and structures. While the 
figures are not yet available to show the expenditures on 
these authorizations during the three closing months of 
1925, it is estimated that they will approximate $250,- 
000,000, leaving more than $225,000,000 to be carried over 
into 1926. This amount has, of course, been supplemented 
by the unexpended portions of appropriations made dur- 
ing the last three months of the year, so that the total 
carryover for the roads as a whole is in excess of 
$425,000,000. 

This estimate is borne out by data furnished us by 33 
roads with an aggregate mileage of 117,582, which roads, 
as already stated, have carried over into 1926 appropria- 
tions aggregating more than $120,000,000. If the carry- 
over on the remaining mileage in the United States and 
Canada is in proportion, the total carry-over will exceed 
$400,000,000. 


Among the larger projects included in this carry-over 

















































is such work as the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi river at Fort Madison, Iowa, by the Santa Fe; 
the construction of a 27-mile line from Immokalee to Deep 
Lake, Fla., by the Atlantic Coast Line at a cost of 
$900,000 ; the completion of the Edgewood cutoff of the 
Illinois Central between Edgewood, Ill., and Fulton, Ky., 
which will involve a total expenditure of nearly 
$20,000,000; the completion of the Port Richmond 
(Philadelphia) grain elevator, car repair shops at Read- 
ing and other work amounting to more than $7,500,000 
by the Reading; the completion of the extensive mileage 
of new lines in Oregon and Arizona, and other roadway 
improvements involving the expenditure of $10,700,000, 
by the Southern Pacific-Pacific System, etc. The work 
carried over by individual roads other than those men- 
tioned runs into large sums, aggregating more than 
$31,000,000 on the Pennsylvania, $20,000,000 on the New 
York Central System, $25,000,000 on the Santa Fe, 
$7,500,000 on the Reading and $6,000,000 on the Union 
Pacific. 

In distinct contrast with the situation in the United 
States, where the railway problem is rapidly working 
itself out and the roads are approaching a position of 
stability, the situation in Canada is still one of uncertainty 
regarding the future of the railways, with the result that 
development of the properties is being retarded. While 
earnings in Canada improved materially late in 1925, the 
uncertainty regarding the ultimate outcome of the Cana- 
dian government’s experiment in railway operation is such 
as to lead to conservatism in expenditures. Furthermore, 
while eastern Canada is fairly populous and the railways 
there are fairly highly developed, the typical railway in 
the west is a single track line of light traffic. While a 
considerable mileage of new lines is under construction to 
reach undeveloped areas in the west and while this con- 
struction will be continued in 1926, it is at a much slower 
rate than prevailed during the period immediately prior 
to the war. The budget of the Canadian National, how- 
ever, contemplates the expenditure of more than 
$17,400,000 next year, of which more than $15,800,000 
will go for roadway and structures involving improve- 
ments at a large number of points. 


Many Budgets Not Available 


In the compilation of our data we are confronted with 
the fact that many roads are proceeding more leisurely 
with the preparation of plans for their improvement work 
this year than in past years. Some roads, such as the 
Louisville & Nashville and the New York Central, do not 
follow the practice of preparing budgets, but appropriate 
for each project as occasion arises. Obviously, it is pos- 
sible to include in our tabulations only the figures for ex- 
penditures actually authorized by such roads, without in- 
cluding appropriations that may be made later in the year. 
To a lesser degree we are confronted with the same prob- 
lem on those roads which follow the practice of preparing 
budgets, for it is impossible for them to anticipate all of 
the needs that may arise during a year. 

Entirely aside from these exceptions, however, many of 
the roads which normally complete their budgets by this 
time of the year have given little consideration to them 
this season. This is undoubtedly a result in large measure 
of the lack of pressing necessity for increased facilities. 
such as has prevailed at some times in the recent past. 
With the performance of the last year fresh in mind, it 1s 
only natural that the managements should not feel the 
necessity for urgent consideration of their budgets far in 
advance of the opening of the construction season or the 
necessity for equipment. For these or other reasons 
budgets are not yet completed on many roads, including 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Nashville, Chat- 
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tanooga & St. Louis, the Western Pacific, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Central of Georgia, the Chi- 
cago & North Western, the Northern Pacific, the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
Virginian and the Chicago & Alton. 


The Purpose of the Appropriations 


The appropriations referred to above will be expended 
for the wide variety of facilities’ which go to make up a 
composite railway property. They will provide for the 
construction of new lines, for additional main tracks, for 
new and enlarged shop and other terminal facilities, for 
the strengthening of the roadbed and bridges, for the re- 
duction of grades, for signaling and train control, for 
the replacement of inadequate or obsolete coaling and 
water stations with larger and more modern equipment, 
etc. A large amount will also go for the purchase of new 
cars and locomotives and for the reconstruction of older 
equipment to strengthen and modernize it. 

The tendency to devote an increasing proportion of the 
money available for improvements in roadway as com- 
pared with equipment is still apparent. During 1923 the 
Class I roads of the United States spent $1,059,149,426 
for capital improvements ,of which $681,723,991 or 64 per 
cent went for cars and locomotives and $377,425,435 or 
36 per cent went for roadway equipment. Dur- 
ing 1924, $874,743,228 was expended for capital expen- 
ditures, of which $493,608,460 or 56 per cent went for 
equipment and $381,134,768 or 44 per cent for roadway 
and structures. Of the total appropriations authorized 
during the first nine months of 1925, including the carry- 
over from 1924, however, $356,007,028 or 35 per cent 
went for equipment and $657,415,720 or 65 per cent for 
roadway and structures. 

The budgets for 1926 show the same tendency, for of 
the more than $380,000,000 which has been definitely 
allotted by the roads from which we have data, approxi- 
mately $250,000,000, or 65 per cent, is set aside for road- 
way improvements. This condition is not unexpected be- 
cause of the large economies that are possible through 
improvement in the permanent. plant and also because of 
the surplus of equipment that has prevailed throughout 
the last year. That the roads do not intend, however, to 
allow this condition to lull them into a false sense of secur- 
ity is indicated by the large orders for equipment which 
were placed during the closing weeks of last year, and. 
as above indicated, a continued heavy movement of rail- 
way traffic undoubtedly would stimulate orders for equip- 
ment. 

A study of the improvements which are in contempla- 
tion for 1926 indicates a continuance on an increasing 
scale of plans for work which has for its principal object 
the reduction in the cost of operation. Characteristic of 
such improvements is the authorization by the Great 
Northern early in December of the construction of a tun- 
nel eight miles long through the Cascade mountains in 
Washington that will lower the summit 500 ft., shorten 
the line eight miles. eliminate 2,000 degrees of curvature 
and remove the necessity for 6 miles of the snow sheds 
now required on the western slope. 


Some of the Larger Budgets 


Among the roads which are contemplating large pro- 
erams for next vear are the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with a budget including carry-over from 1925 of 
$55,000,000: the Canadian National. $18,200,000: 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. $20,944,000; the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, $13,923,000; the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, $10,896,595; the Florida East Coast. 
$22 750.000: the Illinois Central, $41,384,000; the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, $20,000,000: the Norfolk & Western, 
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$18,448,810; the Reading, $15,875,794; and the Union 
Pacific, $36,100,000. 


Some of the Larger Budgets 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.................... $55,000,000 
Southern Pacific-Pacific System .................. 44,328,000 
I a 41,384,900 
_ | EE ET EE RC eae 36,100,000 
CC EEE aa 22,750,000 
St. Louis-San SESE eae eer ne eee 21,000,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific................... 20,994,286 
Louisville & Nashville .......................... 20,000,000 
oe cnn. occa chabebheckonnnis 18,448,810 
Canadian ee ee dae yal ie oe 18,200,000 
TE 6tt6tb00 Sap SResGACbadss00seee0Kdnesens 15,875,794 
Central Railroad of New Jersey .................. 13,923,000 
I a 13,500,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ................. 11,896,595 


The Santa Fe will spend approximately $9,300,000 for 
equipment now on order, and will undertake improve- 
ments costing approximately $30,000,000. In addition, 
it is carrying over a considerable amount of work from 
1925, including a bridge across the Mississippi river at 
Fort Madison, Iowa, which will involve a total expen- 
diture of about $6,000,000. 

The Canadian National will undertake a large number 
of improvement projects, most of which are relatively 
small individually, but which amount to large figures in 
the aggregate. Thus, it expects to spend over $1,800,000 
for improvements in classification and engine terminal 
facilities at 141 points and $2,156,000 for the construc- 
tion of 405 bridges and culverts. 

Of the $20,944,000 included in the Rock Island’s 
budget, $9,168,000 is set aside for equipment and 
$11,776,000 for roadway and _ structures, including 
$1,283,000 for new lines, $1,400,000 for the reconstruc- 
tion of bridges, $950,000 for track elevation and $577,000 
for improved water facilities. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western plans to spend 
slightly more than $5,000,000 for equipment and a similar 
amount for roadway and structures, the largest project 
being a 43-mile extension which is estimated to cost 
$1,900,000. 

The Florida East Coast plans to continue its extensive 
program of enlargement of facilities with appropriations 
of $1,000,000 for new lines, $6,000,000 for second track, 
$3,000,000 for classification yards, $1,000,000 for shop 
equipment and facilities and similar amounts for signaling 
and bridges. 

The Illinois Central is continuing the liberal program of 
expenditures which it has maintained for several years, 
with a budget involving an outlay of $12,160,000 for 
equipment and $28,000,000 for roadway and structures. 
The latter sum includes $10,238,000 for the completion of 
its new line between Edgewood, IIl., and Fulton, Ky., 
$2,262,000 for classification yards at three points, and 
$4,376,000 for shop facilities at three points. 

The Louisville & Nashville is also continuing its pro- 
gram of improvement and enlargement of its facilities 
which it has been prosecuting actively for several years, 
and while it does not follow the principle of preparing a 
budget, it has already contracted for the delivery of equip- 
ment and materials involving an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 and also has under way construction 
work involving a total expenditure of approximately 
$10,000,000. 

The Norfolk & Western is another road which has been 
engaged in a heavy improvement program for several 
years. Among the expenditures which it has in mind for 
next year is the construction of two classification yards at 
a cost of $5,346,000, shop facilities at three points involv- 
ing an expenditure of $3,128,000, signaling 102 miles of 
line at’a cost of $930,000, grade crossing elimination cost- 
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ing $2,350,000 and the purchase of equipment at a cost of 
$2,160,000. 

The Reading is planning to spend $2,370,000 for equip- 
ment and $3,600,000 for miscellaneous improvements in 
addition to carrying over $7,585,000 of authorizations 
from 1925. 

In addition to carrying over $10,700,000, the Southern 
Pacific-Pacific System plans to spend $9,830,000 for equip- 
ment and $23,800,000 for roadway improvements during 
the new year. This includes $3,700,000 for new lines, 
$2,800,000 for new classification yards and $1,000,000 for 
new shops. 

The Union Pacific is another road which has made 
liberal expenditures for a number of years to keep its 
facilities abreast of the demands upon it. In addition to 
carrying over work costing more than $6,100,000 from 
1925, it is appropriating $30,000,000 for new improve- 
ments, including $10,200,000 for equipment, $2,600,000 
for second track and $6,000,000 for a wide variety of 
miscellaneous improvements. : 


$50,000,000 For New Lines 


While it is to be expected that appropriations will go 
more and more for the improvement and enlargement of 
existing facilities rather than for the construction of new 
lines, several hundred miles of extensions are contem- 
plated for next year, which will involve the expenditure of 
more than $50,000,000. The Atlantic Coast Line has ap- 
propriated $900,000 for the construction of a 27-mile line 
from Immokalee to Deep Lake, Fla., and has just received 
authorization from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the building of an additional line 40 miles long between 
Perry and Monticello, Fla., which will afford a new entrance 
into western Florida; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
has appropriated $1,283,000 for the construction of three 
extensions with an aggregate mileage of 43; the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western will build 43 miles of new lines at 





Some of the New Lines 





Southern Pacific-Pacific System...... 324 miles $11,500,000 
Seer eee 164 miles 10,238,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Western....... 43 miles 1,904,000 
PS ENE Bk o.oo nc kc cnnaess ss 40 miles 1,425,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 43 miles 1,283,715 
Florida East Coast ................. 24 miles $1,000,000 
SE SEE oi vc dcindccncnececoesdaste 14 miles 720,000 





an estimated cost of $1,904,000; the Florida East Coast 
will build 24 miles of new lines at a cost of $1,000,000; the 
Illinois Central will spent $10,238,000 for the completion 
of its 164-mile line through southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky ; the Southern Pacific-Pacific System will spend 
more than $11,500,000 for the completion of 300 miles of 
lines on which work is already well advanced as well as 
for the building of 24 miles of additional lines; while the 
Union Pacific has appropriated $720,000 for the con- 
struction of 14 miles of new lines. 


Second and Multiple Tracks 

The amount of money set aside for the construction of 
second and other multiple main tracks is considerably less 
than in recent years. The largest appropriation is that of 
the Florida East Coast which will construct 117 miles of 
second track at a cost of $6,000,000 in addition to carry- 
ing over $550,000. The next largest program is that of 
the Union Pacific which has already awarded contracts 
for the construction of 26 miles in Utah which will cost 
$2,610,000. An important eastern road has appropriated 
$1,173,000 for the construction of 29 miles of second track 
and another eastern road $690,000 for 11 miles. The 
Pere Marquette has appropriated $691,000 for 18 miles 
while a number of other roads have appropriated smaller 
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amounts for short sections, indicating that the expendi- 
tures for multiple main tracks will approximate $15,000.- 


000 to $20,000,000. 
A Number of Terminals Will Be Built 


As in recent years, relatively large expenditures are con- 
templated for classification yards, and expenditures of this 
character will exceed $35,000,000. Among the larger 
appropriations of this character are those of the Canadian 
National for $1,907,000 at 149 points; the Florida East 
Coast for $3,000,000 at four points; the Illinois Cen- 
tral for $2,262,000 at three points; the New Haven for 
$500,000 ; the Norfolk & Western for $5,346,000 at two 
points ; the Southern Pacific-Pacific System for $2,795,000 
at nine points; the Soo Line for $450,000 at two points; 
and the Pere Marquette for $325,000 at two points. 

Approximately $10,000,000 is scheduled for the con- 
struction of passenger and freight stations, including 
$820,000 by the Illinois Central at five points; $718,000 
by the Southern Pacific-Pacific System at fifteen points ; 
$610,000 by the Union Pacific at six points ; $540,000 by 
the Reading at five points ; $500,000 by the New Haven; 
$220,000 by the Norfolk & Western at two points; and 
$150,000 by the Central Railroad of New Jersey at two 
points. 

Shop Improvements 


Large improvements in shops and in their equipment 
ire in contemplation or under way. The roads which have 
given us their budgets show proposed expenditures of 
$15,000,000 for shop facilities and $3,000,000 additional 
for shop tools, indicating that the total combined expendi- 
tures will exceed $50,000,000. Among the important 
shop projects are those of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey involving an expenditure of $1,500,000; the Florida 
East Coast for $2,500,000; the Illinois Central at three 
points with an estimated expenditure of $4,376,000; the 
Norfolk & Western at three points for $3,128,000; the 
Southern Pacific-Pacific System for $1,018,000 at seven 
points; an important eastern road at five points for 
$774,000. The New Haven also expects to spend 
$500,000 for this purpose, the Union Pacific a similar 
amount at 13 points and the Pere Marquette $204,000. 

Among the larger appropriations for shop tools and 
equipment are those of the Canadian National for $438,- 
000: the Norfolk & Western for $400,000; the Southern 
Pacific-Pacific System for $390,000; the Union Pacific 
for $300,000; the St. Louis-Southwestern for $268,000; 
the Pere Marquette and the New Haven for $200,000 
each and the Delaware & Hudson for $100,000. 


Train Control 


Train control will again consume a large portion of the 
appropriations for signaling on those roads included in 
the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
35 roads whose budgets we have contemplate total ex- 
uenditures for signaling aggregating approximately 
$6,000,000, indicating that these appropriations for all 
roads will exceed $15,000,000. Among the larger appro- 
priations are those of the Florida East Coast for 190 
miles, $1,000,000: the Norfolk & Western for 102 
miles, $930,000: the Reading for 33 miles, $652,000; the 
Great Northern for 273 miles, $600,000; the Union 
Pacific for 123 miles, $450,000; the New Haven 
tor $400,000; the Central Railroad of New Jersey, $380.- 
00: another eastern road, $365,000; the Pere Marquette 
for $356,000: and a central eastern road, $300,000. 


Roadway Facilities 


The information furnished us includes expenditures for 
other roadway facilities which will aggregate more than 
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$150,000,000, including work for a wide variety of pur- 
poses. Grade separation will require $1,600,000 on the 
Canadian National, $950,000 on the Rock Island, $2,350,- 
000 on the Norfolk & Western, $384,000 on the Pere 
Marquette and $310,000 on the Union Pacific. The IIli- 
nois Central will spend more than $6,600,000 in the re- 
construction of its terminal facilities at Chicago. The 
Florida East Coast will spend $1,750,000, the Rock 
Island $1,400,000 and the Great Northern $600,000 for 
the reconstruction of bridges; the Canadian National 
$2,156,000 for the same purpose; and the Union Pacific 
$600,000. The latter road will also spend $385,000 
for the enlargement of tunnels and $360,000 for the 
development of park facilities in southern Utah, while the 
Duluth & Iron Range will spend $110,000 in the recon- 
struction of a dock. 


Large Appropriations for Equipment 


In spite of the surplus of both cars and locomotives 
which prevailed throughout last year, many roads are mak- 
ing appropriations for the purchase of large amounts of 
equipment as has been evidenced by the number of cars 





Some of the Larger Appropriations for Equipment 


IL PRE i a A a ee $12,161,900 
Sy, SI SPIN, gi iicve cow envcacevuséeneen 11,000,000 
nae 10,200,000 
Southern Pacific-Pacific System ................. 9,830,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ..... nSedidtie wie 9,300,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific............ 9,168,052 
a eae Ea ee SNS aR eG aaa 7,500,000 
Louisville & Nashville ..................... —— 6,850,000 
NE EE ics dusisedcuecwnwennes 6,000,000 





and locomotives ordered during the closing weeks of the 
year. Thus, 22 roads have definitely indicated to us that 
they have already decided to purchase more than 
$120,000,000 worth of equipment. Among the roads with 
the larger budgets for this purpose are the Santa Fe which 
has already ordered equipment involving an outlay of 
$9,300,000; the Illinois Central which will spend more 
than: $12,160,000; the Union Pacific which will spend 
more than $10,200,000; the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
$11,000,000; and the Southern Pacific-Pacific System, 
$9,800,900. In addition, the Atlanitc Coast Line has 
ordered 2,150 freight cars, 72 passenger cars and 45 loco- 
motives within the last month. 


Freight Cars 


Among the larger outlays for freight cars are those of 
the Great Northern for 1,185 cars, costing $3,500,000; 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western for 700 cars, costing 
$1,722,000; the Illinois Central for 1,400 cars costing 
$2,968,000 ; the Soo Line for 750 cars costing $1,457,000; 
the Reading for 1,010 cars costing $2,338,000; the South- 
ern Pacific-Pacific System for 2,814 cars, costing $6,213,- 
000; the Union Pacific for 2,100 cars costing $5,950,000; 
and the St. Louis-San Francisco for 4,000 cars. 

Among the large appropriations for passenger equip- 
ment are those of the Atlantic Coast Line for 72 cars; the 
Illinois Central for 219 cars costing $9,194,000; the 
Florida East Coast for 52 cars costing $3,485,000; 
the Norfolk & Western for 43 cars costing $1,001,000; 
the Southern Pacific-Pacific System for 60 cars costing 
$1,884,000; and the Union Pacific for 47 cars involving 
an expenditure of $1,675,000. 

Among the larger locomotive budgets reported are those 
of the Florida East Coast for 50 Atlantic Coast Line for 
45, the Frisco, the Union Pacific, the Great Northern and 
the Nickel Plate for 25 each, and the Southern Pacific- 
Pacific System for 17. 
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A Review of Railway Operations 
in 1925 


The culmination of a three-year period of increasing operat- 


NY effort properly to appraise the results of rail- 

way operation in the United States during the year 

1925 must take into account not only the conditions 
existing in that year, but also those of the years 1923 and 
1924. To a very marked degree, the operations of the 
three years belong to the same period, and represent the 
gradual culmination of a campaign of conscious effort, 
initiated by the railways at the beginning of 1923, to place 
railway operation on a more effective basis. 

In carrying out the campaign so initiated, the railways 
have utilized every possible means of improvement. In the 
first place, they have poured several billions of dollars into 
their properties, in the shape of new capital expenditure. 
They have enlarged their facilities, have installed larger 
and more powerful equipment, have modernized 
machinery, and have carried out many other forms of 
betterment. They have strengthened their human organi- 
zations, by improving their personnel relationships, and by 
bringing the whole organism to a higher morale than has 
existed since before the war. As the year closed, a most 
important announcement indicated that the railways and 
the brotherhoods were in a fair way to agree on certain 
principles of labor legislation to replace the present labor 
provisions of the Transportation Act. Such an agreement 
does not mean the millennium at once; it will not keep 
down the rising tide of threatened demands for wage in- 
creases ; but it does show that two of the three parties to 
railway labor questions can agree on basic principles of 
collective bargaining without sacrificing either their dig- 
nity or their rights. 

Next, the railways went to the public and enlisted their 
co-operation and assistance. Perhaps the most effective 
form which this co-operation has taken has been the move- 
ment to established advisory boards of shippers, to consult 
with and advise the railways as to the transportation needs 
of the several regions. Thirteen regional boards have 
been established to date, with a subsidiary unit in Florida, 
the aggregate membership of all boards heing in excess of 
12,000. Not only have these boards enabled shippers and 
the carriers to exchange information of great value to both 
groups, but the added value growing out of the establish- 
ment of a new era of good will through common counsel 
and frank exchange of opinions has been well nigh incal- 
culable. Another approach to the public has been through 
the press, where the railways and railway executives have 
individually and collectively told the people their plans and 
their problems. Last, but of no small importance, has been 
the general willingness of governmental officials to permit 
the railways to work out their own operating problems 
with as little regulatory interference as possible. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has a difficult task. It 
must serve as judge, as jury, and in some cases as execu- 
tioner. Under the terms of the Transportation Act, it 
must appraise the operations of the American railway sys- 

tem, and must pass judgment on the efficiency and economy 
of railway management. Above all, it must be fair both to 
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the railways and to the public whom it and they both serve. 

The state commissions have also shown a general de- 
sire to be judicially fair. An interesting document of its 
kind was the report of the Committee on Public Relations 
of the National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners, presented at its annual convention last fall. It 
was remarkable both in the fact that for the first time the 
association had recognized the need of a Committee on 
Public Relations, and because the report itself was sound 
and showed keen understanding of the problems confront- 
ing both the railways and the shipper. 

In a large sense, therefore, the record of the year 1925 
may be written down as a conscious development of co- 
operative effort. That any effort of this kind, granted sin- 
cerity and intelligence behind it, should be successful goes 
almost without saying. That it was highly successful in 
the railway field in 1925, the story in these pages will show. 
Let me emphasize again that the results attained by the 
railways the past year were not haphazard, or unexpected, 
or undeserved. They were the outcome of a carefully 
planned program, carried out with a high degree of fidelity 
to the purpose of the program, and with fine co-operation 
from other elements of the railway economic structure. 


General Summary 


The year 1925 in the railway field, as in the business 
field generally, was in many respects one of superlatives. 
The heavy freight traffic was a resultant of the prosperity 
of the country. There has been and doubtless will be 
much discussion of operating records broken by the rail- 
ways, which represented their contribution to economic 
welfare. Important as are these records, a dispassionate 
economic analysis of the year and its results must lay em- 
phasis rather on the steady daily, weekly, and monthly re- 
turns than the possibly flashy results of a single period. 
Judged either from the point of view of single records. or 
from that of a high level of efficiency consistently main- 
tained throughout the vear, the operating results can be 
viewed with satisfaction. The financial results. as will be 
indicated, were not so satisfactory. 

Briefly considered, the railway results of the vear 1925 
may be summarized as follows: ; 

1. A heavy freight traffic, fairly well distributed 
throughout the year. 

2. A further decline in passenger traffic. 

3. With a few local exceptions. an efficient and 
adequate transportation service, and the virtual disappear- 
ance of a freight car shortage. 

4. General averages indicating operating efficiency 
raised to higher levels than ever before. : 

5. Total operating revenues less than in 1920 and 
1923, but greater than in any other previous vear. 

6. Net operating income, due largely to increased 
economy and efficiency of operation, was greater in the 
aggregate than in any previous year, but fell below a “fair 
return” on valuation, and below a return of five per cent 
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on the property investment as shown by the carriers’ books. 

7. Rate of return on property investment was less than 
in 1916, although the net operating income was greater 
in amount than in that year. This was due to a net in- 
crease of nearly one-third in the property investment 
account since 1916. 


Railway Traffic in 1925 


In the tables, and in some of the charts that accompany 
this article, comparison is made of the results for the year 
1925 with those in 1924 and in 1923. This extension of 
the comparison to a period of three rather than two years 
is in line with the idea that these three years represent a 
distinct period in railway history. It will be recalled that 
the year 1923 broke the record for freight traffic, and that 
a high degree of efficiency in railway operation was 
attained in that year. 

There was some recession in 1924, both in traffic and in 
earnings, yet that year was regarded in many quarters as 
a reasonably normal year. Neither 1923 nor 1924 sup- 
plied a net operating income up to the “fair return’”’ level, 
but in respect to the physical results of operation, both 
years were on a high plane. In comparing 1925 with 1923 
and 1924, therefore, we are making a comparison based 
in the first place on one of the best years in railway his- 
tory, and also on a more or less average or normal year. 
30th bases supply significant backgrounds against which 
to appraise the results for 1925. 

The most important item of information regarding any 
vear in the railway field relates to the service rendered. 
What was the transportation service to the public, in terms 
of tons and passengers, cars and miles? 

In terms of revenue carloadings, the freight traffic of 
1925 was the heaviest ever offered to the railways of the 
United States. Measured in ton-miles, it was slightly be- 
low 1923, the heaviest previous year, but 5.5 per cent above 
the total for 1924. The passenger-miles were slightly less 
than in 1924, and less than in 1923 by 5.5 per cent. 

The basic table from which these comparisons have been 
drawn follows. It compares carloadings, ton-miles, and 
passenger-miles for the three years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Inasmuch as the year 1920 was also a heavy traffic year, 
the returns for that year have been added, for the purpose 
of a general comparison. The carloading figures are the 
cumulated weekly statistics of freight cars loaded with 
revenue freight: the net ton-miles include both revenue 
and non-revenue movement; the passenger-miles repre- 
sent only the revenue movement. All the entries for 1925 
are partially estimated, and are subject to revision when 
the final returns for the year become completely available. 


Taster I—Car Loapinas 


hence kk Wate ccekenn dees eeene sear stenekaes 51,065,000 
1924 .. oa : iusteaaes 48,527,000 
: ie acl a ak oie Wee waeeeeee 49,812,000 
1920 .. sesevecece SORES 
Net Ton-miles 
_ ae PP rT Cer er eee 453,000,000,000 
1924 ... eed . chine sah hha seen e 429,453,000,000 
oe re os ahd ..++-+ 457,607 ,000,000 
1920. sie 0 ia alia eset ena wee eeeee 449,125,000,000 
Passenger-miles 
ae pe hiag sew ee kee ay 35,900,000,000 
1924... a , ye sini a ace eh RO ae 36,126,000,000 
ae ssa ‘ ; resdeeen 38,008 ,000,000 
1920 alec dieies pis seeneua 46,848,000,000 


The outstanding feature of Table I is the extent to 
which the carloadings in 1925 broke all records, surpassing 
the next highest vear—1923—by more than 1,250,000 cars, 
or 21% per cent. The increase over 1924 was nearly 6 per 
cent. 

It is not many years since the loading of a million cars 
of freight in a single week was a rare event. The first 
week in which freight traffic of such magnitude was re- 
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corded was in the year 1920. In that year the railways 
reported five million-car weeks ; there were none in either 
1921 or 1922; in 1923 there were 21, while in 1924 the 
number was 11. Up to the middle of December, 1925, a 
total of 20 million-car weeks had been reported, with the 
probability that the pre-holiday slackening of trade will 
have prevented any additional weeks. 

While the number of million-car weeks in 1925 was 
slightly under the aggregate for 1923, the record for 1925 

fas More consistent. From the middle of July to the 
middle of December every week reported a million cars 
or more, except only the two holiday weeks at Labor Day 
and Thanksgiving. Again, the record for a single week 
was broken in August, with an aggregate of 1,124,436 
cars. If the general trend of the past three years is main- 
tained, we shall soon see an average loading of a million 
cars per week. In fact, the record for 1925 of more than 
51,000,000 cars in 52 weeks began to approach that 
average. 

A more detailed analysis of the freight traffic in 1925 
will be made at a later point, with a discussion of the trend 
through the year, the contribution made to the total by the 
several groups of commodities, and certain other aspects. 

In terms of ton-miles, the year 1925 was not a record 
breaker, although it came close to the top. The estimated 
total of 453 billion net ton-miles for the year fell below the 
corresponding total for 1923 by 4% billions, which was a 
recession of one per cent. The total for 1925 was greater 
by about one per cent than in 1920, the year next below 
1925, and greater than in all other previous years. 

More than once in the past the trend of carloadings and 
of ton-miles has seemed to diverge. Thus in 1924 it was 
pointed out that although carloadings in that year were 
greater than in 1920, the ton-miles were less.. In 1925, the 
number of carloadings exceeded the total for 1923, while 
the ton-miles did not. The reason is the same in both 
vears. It lies in the almost phenomenal growth in the 
movement of miscellaneous and manufactured goods, 
which add carloadings to a relatively greater degree than 
ton-miles. 

The passenger traffic, as measured in revenue passen-. 
ver-miles, again fell off in 1925. Since the peak was 
reached in 1920, there has been an almost continuous re- 
cession in the demand for railway passenger service, every 
vear except 1923 showing a decline under the next previ- 
ous vear. The estimated total for 1925 is 35.9 billion 
passenger-miles, which is a reduction of 0.6 per cent under 
1924, of 5.5 per cent under 1923, and of 23 per cent under 
1920. While the recession was not great in 1925, it fol- 
lows several other recessions, and leads to a renewal of 
the inquiry as to when equilibrium will be reached between 
the declining local passenger business and the increasing 
or at least stationary leng-distance service. That such a 
balance can and will be arrived at is the opinion of well in- 
formed observers of the situation. 

Reference to Charts .4, B and C will show the monthly 
trend of the freight and passenger traffic during 1925, 
compared with the years 1923 and 1924. For purposes 
of convenience these charts are grouped with all the others 
that accompany the text of this article, and appear on 
pages 34, 35 and 36. Charts A and B deal with the freight 
traffic, while Chart C covers the pasenger traffic in terms 
of passenger-miles. 


The Trend of Freight Traffic in 1925 


Chart A shows the average weekly carloadings in each 
month of 1925, compared with the two preceding years. 
Chart B shows the monthly net ton-miles in the same way. 
Studying both charts together, it is evident that the second 
half of 1925 was a period of relatively heavier movement 
than the first half. In a general way. 1925 ran close to 
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the other two years during the first three months, between 
them during the next four months, and well above them 
during the final five months. In the aggregate, as has 
already been stated, the carloadings for the year were 
above those for both 1923 and 1924, while the ton-miles 
were well above 1924 and only slightly below 1923. 

Turning to the carloadings, we may look into the figures 
for each group of commodities for an explanation of the 
heavy loadings in 1925. Table II gives an estimated 
separation of the carloadings in 1925 by groups, compared 
in each case with the annual average of the previous five 
years, 1920 to 1924 inclusive. 


Taste IIl—Revenve Cartoapincs sy CommMopity Groves 

Five-year 

1925 average 
eat (Estimated) 1920-1924 
Grain and grain froducts.............. . 2,290,000 2,287,995 
Live stock ‘ 1,550,000 1,639,844 
Dt SRkedssG Ske sdbedecebwelntndedcudein 8,780,000 8,693,892 
I 0 iE a a stil ian nn ae ea 600,000 537,546 
ne SUSE: caxscsduceebevewesnonwenes 3,750,000 3,171,384 
Ce céece in tne wine hab aeahree.obkil wei euiae 1,795,000 1,785,636 
Ds: CHGS 0 60086004 068400ss00bend exes 13,350,000 11,106,613 
INES. ccc. nthe seed emees once 18,950,000 15,774,838 
TE Send Seendncuieddenesdewasanesh 51,065,000 44,997,748 


Scrutiny of Table II throws much light on the freight 
trafic of 1925, its character and its composition. Com- 
pared with the previous five years as a base, the movement 
of grain and grain products remained stationary, live stock 
declined, while all other groups increased. The increases 
in ore and in coal and coke were relatively small. Coke 
by itself showed a good increase, and the movement of 
both coal and coke held up remarkably well in view of the 
strike of anthracite miners on September 1, and the practi- 
cal cessation of anthracite coal movement after the stocks 
on that date had been marketed and delivered. 

But it is elsewhere that the heavy movement of 1925 
is largely to be found; the number of cars loaded with 
L. C. L. merchandise increased by 2,250,000, or about 20 
per cent, while the large group of manufactured products 
travelling under the item of “miscellaneous” increased by 
3,200,000 cars, which was also about 20 per cent. 

No brief survey such as this could adequately analyze 
such a trend as shown in Table II, but it must be empha- 
sized that this great increase in the high grade and light 
loaded traffic on our railways is the result of several eco- 
nomic forces working jointly in the same direction: the 
marvelous development of the automotive and radio in- 
dustries, which make large contributions to the movement 
of manufactured products by rail; the general increase in 
standards of living, which means that people are buying 
more things and of higher quality as well as greater quan- 
tity; the effect of adequate, prompt, and safe transporta- 
tion service on the average manufacturer and merchant, 
who finds that he can do business with much reduced in- 
ventories and therefore buys and sells in smaller lots; the 
rapid development of refrigerator movement of grapes 
from California, citrus fruits and vegetables from Florida 
and California, and perishable products generally. All 
these factors mean a higher grade of living and a much 
more satisfactory service rendered by the railways, show- 
ing how they are doing their share in building up and 
maintaining our economic activities at a prosperous level. 

Incidentally, this relatively greater increase in manu- 
factured and L. C. L. traffic than in the commodity move- 
ments explains why the ton-miles in 1925 seemed to lag 
somewhat behind the carloadings. The question as to 
which method of measuring railway freight traffic is the 
more satisfactory—carloadings or ton-miles—depends for 
its answer on the point of view. The economist or busi- 

ness man studying the activity of the country, and its pro- 
ductivity, will lean to the carloadings as the better index. 
For the long-time record of railway performance, ton- 
miles are more often utilized. Both measures have their 
undoubted position in railway statistics 
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New Facilities 


The statistics of traffic state what the railways did in 
1925, in the way of supplying that transportation service 
for which they were built and are operated. The next 
step in our analysis is to ascertain how they did it, that is, 
the facilities with which they worked, the personnel which 
carried on the operations, and the effectiveness with which 
those operations were conducted. 

Turning first to the new facilities, we find that the pro- 
gram of capital improvements on which the railways were 
working during the year 1925 amounted to $1,200,000,000 
in money. Of this program, approximately $775,000,000 
was expended by the end of the year. The balance of 
$425,000,000 has been brought over to be completed in 
1926. 

In one aspect, this was not a large capital program. It 
was less than in 1923 and 1924. But taken in connection 
with the large expenditures made during the past four 
years, the program for 1925 does not show badly by com- 
parison. 

The actual capital expenditures of the railways of Class 
I during the past four years have been as follows: 


PE 6666 cece cee ce cect eenueHéqeeenenatonee $429,000,000 
BOBS ccccccccccecccccccccccesccescoscoscese 1,059,000,000 
BIOS  ccccvccccccsscccccccccesscoscceseseses $75,000,000 
 - evErerrrrrerTerrre rT TTTTiReTTiT TT ett 775,000,000 

TO cccccecseccccncsccteuecciceceseete $3,138,000,000 


This expenditure of more than $3,000,000,000 during a 
period of four years, which is an average in excess of 
$750,000,000 per year, offers one of the significant rea- 
sons why railway efficiency has been increasing. Any in- 
dustry whose plant and machinery continues to improve, 
and is brought up to date with greater capacity or power. 
is made more adaptable to current needs, and is placed in 
better physical condition, can increase the effectiveness of 
its operations greatly. Such has been the story in the 
railway field. The equipment of the railroads has been 
improved and modernized. Their locomotives have been 
equipped with devices for more effective fuel consumption. 
Their freight cars are larger and stronger. Heavier rail 
and ballast have been laid. These things have meant fewer 
delays on the road, more effective utilization of power, 
greater mileage by every car and locomotive per day and 
per year, and a marked improvement in the efficiency and 
economy of conducting transportation. In addition, shops 
and shop machinery have been overhauled, terminal facili- 
ties have been improved and extended, and the problem of 
making the railway plant more nearly adequate to its func- 
tions in every way has been attacked. 

Installations of locomotives and freight cars were on a 
somewhat lower scale during the first ten months of 1925 
than during the corresponding period of 1924. The 
aggregates were 1492 locomotives in 1925 and 1770 in 
1924—ten months for both years. Corresponding totals 
for freight cars for the ten months were 117,075 in 1925 
and 129,451 in 1924. Retirements of both cars and loco- 
motives were heavy during 1925, yet the total power of 
locomotives and capacity of cars increased. 

The number of locomotives and cars on order at the 
close of the year was increased considerably by heavv 
buving during the last two months. 


The Railway Personnel 


The total number of railway employees of Class I in 
1925 averaged about 1,770,000, compared with 1,777,000 
in 1924. Table III gives the number on the payroll dur- 
ing each month of 1924 and the first ten months of 1925. 
with October partially estimated. 

Aggregate compensation paid to all employees in 1925 
amounted to $2,900,000,000, which was in excess of 1924 
bv $32,000,000, although the number of employees was 
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less by about 7,000. The answer to this seeming anomaly 
is to be found in the fact that the average compensation 
per employee was higher in 1925 than in 1924, the increase 
being about 1% per cent. The average annual earnings 
per employee in 1925 approximated $1,638, whereas they 
averaged $1,613 in 1924. This increase is due largely to 
increased earnings per hour by the various classes of em- 
ployees. Although there were no general wage changes 
during the year, yet the average hourly, daily and yearly 
compensation of employees was on the upward trend. 
The classes that benefited most were the train and engine 
men, whose average hourly compensation was nearly 3 
per cent greater than in 1924. The remaining general 
classes all showed smaller increases. As the number of 
hours of overtime work declined in 1925, both absolutely 
and relatively, the increase in average earnings per hour 
was not due to any increase in overtime labor. 


Taste I1]—Totat Numper or Emprioyers—-Raitways or Crass I 
Month 1924 1925 
DE, cicideeeadeenes bakiween nee 1,749,927 1,728,333 
PE ences savihanan eee ie? Seenaelas 1,753,289 1,725,366 
| ae Sete. eee 1,760,268 1,722,275 
EY pac eae cad od Keates Mees 1,787,217 1,745,643 
Dt stutthkdcnnehbenedis cenceuw cae 1,792,504 1,767,292 
iD vicesk beh euenon Gee 66een Rackn ed 1,770,565 1,781,696 
ORR rr ier re er 1,773,114 1,795,669 
BEE bbanensaee Saw a erken ace ale 1,788,972 1,800,219 
DEE: cxtcndeddotaccameenkennws 1,801,296 1,803,527 
ee ener eer 1,822,616 1,817,000 
ED o.cac be cssssoensestconanea 1,788,723 oeeen os 

PEE. cchsdcaseacdsasnbenwakns 1,736,699 ° 


The reduction in amount of time put in by the em- 
ployees at overtime or extra rates in 1925, compared with 
1924, meant a gain to the railways in that less work was 
carried on under pressure, and more of it was done at 
standard instead of punitive rates. It meant also improved 
working conditions for the employee. 


Reserve Equipment 


One of the features of the year 1924 was the success of 
the railways in handling a large traffic with at all times a 
reserve fund of motive power and of freight cars. This 
situation was more strikingly true of the year 1925. There 
was a surplus of freight cars during every month of the 
vear, the smallest number reported for any period up to 
December 1 being 104,000. In addition, there were at all 
times a considerable number of locomotives in storage. 
These locomotives, in good physical condition and often 
put up in white lead, represented a potential power to 
move trains which was a definite guarantee to the shipping 
public that the transportation situation was satisfactory. 
The smallest number of locomotives stored on any one 
date during 1925, up to December first, was 4,200. 

This situation as to reserve equipment was so striking 
during the year, that Table IV summarizes it briefly as of 
the first of each month from January to December, show- 
ing the number of stored locomotives and the number of 
surplus freight cars on each of those dates. 

Taste ITV—Reserve EQuiPMENT 





Stored Surplus 
locomotives freight cars 

January 1 4,849 266,252 
February 1 4,220 213,921 
| Sse per 4,988 285,015 
i *?, 72a eee os cae 6,241 344,959 
BO B cccccccccsscccscce 6,697 337,181 
DS  euaeadacetasnenn cawane - 6,618 323,624 
i Ea a Ren 6,600 307,495 
August 1 6,313 263,876 
September 5,902 162,397 
October 1 §,237 140,842 
ey oe cnceneehstweuenbene 4,450 111,619 
PE E xecicknsanennenmicewes 4,656 136,796 


The figures of Table IV appear in graphic form in 
Charts E and G. Chart E compares the number of stored 
locomotives on each date in 1925 with the corresponding 
average for the same date of each of the four preceding 
years. Chart G makes the same kind of a comparison 
for surplus freight cars. The lines depicting the situa- 
tion in 1925, in both these charts, run above the four or 
five-year average at all times, and on some dates far above. 

Closely related to these charts are three others, D, F 
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and H, which show the physical condition of equipment in 
1925, and also the freight car shortage. While these are 
not direct indications of reserve equipment, they do throw 
light on the general situation as to motive power and car 
condition and utilization. 

Chart D shows the percentage of locomotives in service- 
able condition during each month of 1925 to November, 
compared with the average month of the previous four 
years. Chari F is a similar showing for freight cars. 
Both charts indicate a better condition of locomotives and 
cars at all times in 1925, with an especially marked im- 
provement in the case of locomotives. Again, the con- 
dition showed relative improvement for both classes of 
equipment toward the close of the year. 

Chart H carries a remarkable story. It compares the 
number of cars representing the car shortage during each 
month of 1925 with the corresponding averages for the 
preceding five years. The line for 1925 here runs well 
below the five-year average, indicating the virtual dis- 
appearance of any shortage in 1925. In fact, on some 
dates no shortage whatever was reported, and the aver- 
age for the year was negligible. A slight rise in the 
autumn, to be described later, is the only exception to the 
general rule for the year. 


Operating Efficiency 


Having considered the railway plant, the personnel, the 
new facilities, and the reserve and general condition of 
equipment, it is pertinent to inquire how the railways, with 
this improved plant, performed their task of handling a 
large freight traffic in 1925. 

This inquiry deserves to be answered with a superlative, 
if any is to appear in this article. There seems little 
question in the minds of close observers of railway con- 
ditions in 1925, that the efficiency of transportation service 
reached a higher level than at any time in the previous 
history of the railways. 

Here again, as I have already pointed out, the year 
should be considered not by itself, nor as a suddenly 
emerging phenomenon, but as the logical result of a 
gradually improving condition over a period of years. This 
condition was inaugurated and fostered by the definite 
program which the railways set for themselves at the be- 
ginning of 1923, and which they have consistently car- 
ried out for the last three years, often in the face of dif- 
ficulties and always under pressure of heavy traffic con- 
ditions. But the program has been carried on, and the 
returns for 1925, indicating improved efficiency and 
economy in operation, are the best justification of the pro- 
gram and its purposes. 

Let us consider the usual factors of so-called operating 
efficiency. The series of charts already referred to in a 
general way present a more impressive and cumulative 
picture of the efficiency situation than any language pos- 
sibly could. With only one exception, which will be noted 
below, every factor showed a marked improvement in 1925, 
as compared with 1924 or with the average of the five pre- 
ceding years. 

The physical condition of locomotives and cars has 
already been discussed; also the large reserve of equip- 
ment on hand at all times during the year. Not only was 
the percentage of locomotives in serviceable condition 
higher than during the preceding five years on the average, 
hut the number of locomotives awaiting repairs on the 
first day of each month was smaller than the five-year 
average. The year showed a consistent improvement also 
in the number and percentage of freight cars in serviceable 
condition, and as consistent a reduction in the number of 
freight cars awaiting repairs. In this connection, refer- 
ence may again be made to Charts E to H. 

Particular reference to Chart H, which clearly por- 
























trays the almost total disappearance of freight car shortage 
in 1925, has already been made. But a brief discussion of 
the shortage of less than 2,000 cars that developed during 
the months of September and October will serve to em- 
phasize the fact that the only transportation tangles in 
1925 were due to emergency conditions. All these con- 
ditions had been overcome, or were in process of being 
met, by the close of the year. 

Only three of these tangles, or transportatiou «i fficul- 
ties, are worthy of mention. Such small shortages of cars 
as were recorded during the year were the resulis of 
abnormal conditions in three different sections of the 
country. 

The sudden boom in real estate and building in Florida 
threw upon the lines serving that section an enormous de- 
mand for transportation of building material, in addition 
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Chart A—Average Weekly Carloadings, By Months, All 
Commodities 


(Years 1923, 1924 and 1925) 
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Chart C—Revenue Passenger-miles, By Months 


(Years 1923, 1924 and 1925) 
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to a large increase in passengers and in general freight. 




































Because of difficulty in getting empties back through the as 
Jacksonville gateway, some car shortage developed. The al 
more serious results, however. were found in car accumu- 
lations that occurred as the result of embargoes against 0 
shipments to Florida points. The accumulation of cars i 
because of “connections unable to accept” rose from 100 V 
in July to 6,400 a week in October. Ocean carriage re- € 
lieved the situation in part, additional railway and bridge S 
facilities are being provided, and the establishment of a . 
Florida unit of the Southeastern Shippers’ Advisory 
Board in connection with a permit system was also 1 
of great asistance. | 

The anthracite coal strike on September first made | 


increased demands on the high grade non-union 
bituminous mines of Kentucky, resulting in some short- 
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Chart B—Net Ton-miles By Months—1923, 1924, 1925 


(November and December. Estimated) 
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Chart D—Percentage of Locomotives in Serviceable Condition, 
By Months 


(4-year average 1921-1924, and year 1925) 
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age of coal cars and also congesting the narrow gateway 
at Cincinnati through which coal largely passes to the 
west. This tied up the movement and delayed the return 
of empties, and the shortage of coal cars rose from none 
in July to as high as a daily average of 1,172 in the first 
week of September. This was reduced to about 400 by the 
end of November, through the transfer of cars from other 
sections. 

The shortage of refrigerator cars which rose frum zero 
in the spring and summer to a daily average of 2,298 in 
the first week of November, was the result of the holding 
back by growers and buyers of the California grape crop 
early in the season, followed by very heavy movement in 
October. Owing to sudden rains and a fear of injury, 
800 to 900 cars per day were offered the carriers, and for 
a time caught the originating lines short of these cars on 
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Chart E—Stored Serviceable Locomotives, By Months 


(4-year average 1921-1924, and year 1925) 
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Chart G—Average Daily Freight Car Surplus; By Months 
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the spot, although there were plenty elsewhere. A total of 
72,500 cars of grapes were handled during the 1925 sea- 
son, which was far in excess of any prior year. 

So much for the transportation difficulties experienced 
in 1925, all of which were local and due to economic con- 
ditions. 

The important efficiency factor of miles per freight car 
per day, as set forth in Chart / was higher in every month 
of 1925 than during the average of the preceding five 
years. The average for the ten months to October 31 
was 28.1 miles, compared with 26.8 miles for the corre- 
sponding period of 1924. It may be added that the aver- 
age attained in October, namely, 32.2 miles, was the 
highest for any month on record. In this connection, it 1s 
well to recall that this average of miles per car-day is 
computed by dividing the total of freight car-miles by all 
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Chart F—Percentage of Freight Cars in Serviceable Condition, 
By Months 


(5-year average 1920-1924, and year 1925) 
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Chart H—Average Daily Freight Car Shortage; By Months 
(5-year average 1920-1924, and: year 1925) 














freight cars, including those idle or surplus, those in shop 
for repairs, and those in the hands of shippers for loading 
or unloading. It is not an average movement of cars 
while in motion, but merely represents the average miles 
made each calendar day by all cars in railway service at the 
time. In the effort to place this average on a more equita- 
ble basis, | recomputed the average last year by omitting 
from consideration the surplus cars and the cars under- 
going repair. This restricts the average to what may be 
called the active cars. On this revised basis, when applied 
to the mileage made in 1925, the movement per active car 
per day during the first ten months averaged 34.4 miles, 
compared with 32.4 miles for the corresponding ten months 
of 1924; while the average attained in October was 36.8 
miles. 

Closely related to the average movement per freight 
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Chart I—Miles per Freight Car Per Day, By Months 
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Chart K—Net Tons per Train, By Months 
(5-year average 1920-1924, and year 1925) 
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car day is the average daily movement of the locomotive. 
The number of miles per locomotive day, during the first 
ten months of 1925, averaged 57.5, compared with an 
average of 55.0 miles for the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. This was an increase of nearly 5 per cent, 
but was lower by about the same percentage than during 
the corresponding period of 1923. 

In considering the fact that the locomotive miles per 
day were less in 1925 than in 1923, allowance must be 
made for the large number of locomotives stored in 
serviceable condition in 1925. The average is computed 
by including all locomotives in the service of the railways, 
whether stored, whether under repair, or whether in actual 
use. It is therefore subject to the same drawback as the 
average of freight car miles per day, which I have already 
discussed, and which I endeavored to correct by a recom- 
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Chart J—Average Load per Car, By Months 
(5-year average 1920-1924, and year 1925) 
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Chart L—Net Ton-miles per Train-hour, By Months 
(S-year average 1920-1924, and year 1925) 
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putation which excluded surplus cars and cars under 
repair. A similar correction of the average number of 
locomotive miles per day would exclude stored locomo- 
tives and locomotives under repair, and would place the 
year a in a relatively more favorable light with respect 
to 1923. 

The net tons per train (Chart K) showed an almost 
consistent increase during each month in 1925, reaching 
a peak of nearly 800 tons in August. This was the 
highest average for any month on record. The monthly 
average in 1925 was at all times higher than during the 
preceding five years. This performance was especially 
noteworthy in the face of the inability of the railways to 
make any great improvement in average carload. The 
average load per freight car, for the first ten months of 
1925, was 26.9 tons, compared with the same average in 
1924, 29.3 tons in 1920, 27.6 tons in 1921, and 27.9 tons 
in 1923. Chart J shows that the average load per car in 
1925 was below the five-year average during virtually 
every month in the year, and was the only exception to 
the general rule of increased efficiency during 1925. 

This question of average loading is closely related to 
that of the greater proportion of L. C. L. and manufac- 
tured products in the total traffic, already developed at 
some length. Coal and some of the other heavy-loading 
commodities are occupying a smaller place in the traffic 
situation, while the lighter-loading products are growing 
in importance. Again, the shipper has considerable re- 
sponsibility in this matter, and he sometimes finds if less 
needful to load to the maximum when cars are plentiful 
and he thinks he can get another empty car at any time 
on demand. To him there is no loss, and perhaps even 
an advantage, if he utilizes three cars for a series of ship- 
ments, although they could have been packed into two 
cars; to the railroad there is little or no gain, if three cars 
must be supplied instead of two, with the cost of additional 
handling, mileage, and other expenditures attendant on 
car movement. 

Again, it must be recalled that the railways are in- 
creasing the average capacity of their freight car equip- 
ment. On November first it stood at 44.7 tons, compared 
with 44.3 tons at the end of 1924, and 42.4 tons in 1920. 
Such an increase in car capacity should be accompanied by 
at least an equal increase in tons of load per car. The 
recent tendency has been in the opposite direction. 

Another of the so-called efficiency factors, which takes 
into account both the average carload and the average dis- 
tance travelled by a freight car per day, is stated in terms 
of net ton-miles per freight car day. This average, for the 
first ten months of 1925, was 489, which was greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1924 by 19, or about 
4 per cent. It was, however, lower than during the cor- 
responding period of 1923 by 28 miles, or nearly 6. per 
cent. This factor is, of course, affected by the almost 
stationary or declining average load per car, to which 
reference has just been made. 

Chart L is an impressive showing of effective train 
operation. It represents the average number of net ton- 
miles performed per freight train-hour. Each and every 
month of 1925 was consistently higher than the average 
month of the previous five years. 

The showing is so impressive that the figures in detail 
are set out in Table V. In this table averages are included 
for each month of 1925 to October, for each month of 
1924, and for the average month of the five-year period. 

This factor of net ton-miles per train-hour has in it sev- 
eral elements of effective operation. To attain a high 
figure, it is necessary that a freight train should be heavily 
loaded, and also that it should be able to move from orig- 
inating pgint to destination with a minimum of delay and 
a maximum of effective motion. Both of these elements 
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were present in a marked degree during the year 1925. 
Chart K indicates the extent to which the average load 
per train was increased during the year 1925 to record 
levels. The average freight train speed during the first 
ten months of 1925 was 11.8 miles, compared with 11.5 
miles during the same months of 1924. While this im- 
provement does not appear great, it was an appreciable 
advance toward a more consistent movement on the part 
of freight trains. This increase in average speed is not the 
result of any great increase in speed at which a train 
travels while in motion, but is largely the result of elimi- 
nating or reducing the time lost through delays in inter- 
mediate yards, on passing tracks, and the like. 


Taste V—Net Ton-mMites Per TraAtn-HOUR 
1920-1924 


Month 1925 1924 (average) 
jequery Kb nsétnnweedenuat 8,066 7,342 7,105 
RS ava ciakncnadt es noida 8,299 7,794 7,328 
EE Shite oaietbin Nace eislaa sacl 8,505 7,953 7,491 
NE ein ay care dine tem ataeds 8,573 7,937 7,429 
Sh dadev«dagucateecksaoes 9,226 8,316 7,939 
| SS Fae 9,041 8,408 8,001 
eee aa 9,139 8,380 7,927 
a ET RT eae 9,426 8,733 8,004 
OE Ore 9,128 8,743 7,985 
CT TS wuies wes vuncabuwa 8,826 8,790 7,966 
ERR a es x 8,537 7,597 
SEE oh haawrischuwe skew salen 7,806 7,271 


The real achievement of the railways in 1925, in con- 
nection with the high average of net ton-miles per train 
hour attained, may be realized from the fact that in each 
of the five months from May to, September, inclusive, the 
average surpassed nine thousand, and rose as high as 9,426 
in August. Never before had the average been above 
8,790. The peak for 1925.was therefore higher than the 
peak of any previous year by 636 ton-miles, or more than 
7 per cent. Every month of 1925 showed an improvement 
over the corresponding month of 1924, the greatest rela- 
tive increase being that for the month of May, when the 
increase over 1924 was 910 ton-miles per train-hour, or 
nearly 11 per cent. The average for the first ten months 
of 1925 was 8,822 ton-miles, compared with 8,232 ton- 
miles during the same period of 1924, which was an in- 
crease of about 7 per cent. 

These were the more striking of the efficiency accom- 
plishments of the railways in 1925, but there were a num- 
ber of additional factors in which the year excelled, and 
to which reference Should be made, although briefly. 

In the matter of the effective utilization of locomotive 
fuel, the results for 1925 were the best on record. There 
has been an almost consistent reduction since 1920 in the 
number of pounds of fuel consumed per physical unit of 
performance, both in the freight and in the passenger 
service, and the reduction was continued at an appreciable 
pace in 1925. Table VI gives the number of pounds per 
1,000 gross ton-miles (including locomotive and tender) 
in the freight service. for each month of 1925 to October, 
and for all the months of 1923 and 1924. 


Taste VI—Locomorive Fuet ConsuMpTION IN FREIGHT Service (PouNnDS 
Per 1,000 G. T. M., Inc., L. anv T.) 


Month 1925 1924 1923 
N.S icaesecen ans aden <s woe 179 186 
DE: voteven. pewiaxeame anes 155 170 194 
TE. Sadia tb eemacaten en aaa 148 162 179 
OS Ea ee ere ee 138 151 165 

RRS SRE ee nena eee Ce 132 143 154 
cin adc nuns & ae ire aw are ate 127 135 146 
REE iva wh Celia eel anamaae 126 134 143 
ME in ac cencWaee oe aunewt 125 131 144 
SOOO OT Ce 128 136 146 
EE Cie ac cuca acenea ines 138 138 153 
Ee oy ee ee ea 149 160 
EEE bs pdinnG bonds whemekinn — 166 165 


It will be noted that the average consumption for each 
month of 1925 declined under the corresponding averages 
for the same months of 1923 and:1924. Some of the re- 
duction were noteworthy. In January and February, for 
example, the reduction was 15 pounds per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles, or between 8 and 9 per cent. Even in October, 
when the average appears to be the same for 1924 and 
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1925, there was a slight difference of a fraction of a 
pound in favor of 1925. The average reduction for the 
ten months to October 31 was 10 pounds, or 7 per cent, 
compared with the corresponding period of 1924, and 
nearly 14 per cent compared with the same period of 1923. 

No statistical table is presented here with respect to 
the reduction in locomotive fuel consumption in the pas- 
senger service, but improvement occurred also in that field. 
Comparing the first ten months of the year, the average 
amount of fuel consumed per passenger train car-mile was 
16.0 pounds in 1925, as against 16.8 pounds in 1924 and 
18.1 pounds in 1923. The relative reduction from 1924 
to 1925 was 5 per cent, and neaziy 12 per cent from 1923 
to 1925. 

Still other fields of improvement in 1925 were those 
of loss and damage and probably demurrage. 

Loss and damage payments in the freight service were 
reduced more than 20 per cent during the first six months 
of 1925. This reduction, which was the result of a con- 
tinuous campaign on the part of the railways, collectively 
and individually, followed consistent reductions each year 
since the peak in 1920, when the payments approached 
close to $120,000,000. In 1925, the total was brought be- 
low $40,000,000 for the first time since the rise in prices 
resulting from wartime conditions. 

Demurrage payments were also probably reduced in 
1925, although figures for the year are not in hand as this 
article is prepared. But the faster movement of freight 
cars indicates helpful co-operation from the shippers, who 
have held the freight cars for shorter periods and have 
saved themselves demurrage charges and the railways 
much trouble by releasing cars within free time. 


Financial Results in 1925 

The railways of Class I earned an operating revenue 
of $6,170,000,000 in 1925, compared with $5,986,000,000 
in 1924. There was thus an increase of $184,000,000, or 
approximately 3 per cent, over 1924. Even so, the total 
operating revenues in 1925 were less than they were either 
in 1920 or 1923. This was largely due to the fact that 
the passenger revenues fell off, while the freight revenues 
were less than in 1923, although the carloadings were 
yreater. 

Total operating expenses in 1925 were slightly greater 
than in 1924. They amounted to $4,575,000,000 in 1925, 
which was an increase of a small fraction of one per cent 
over the preceding year. The ability of the railways to 
handle an enlarged traffic that brought in more money by 
$184,000,000, and do the additional business with almost 
no increase in expenses, is what largely spelled the im- 
provement in financial condition in 1925. 

The operating ratio, which really tells the story of 
effective financial results, was 74 per cent in 1925, com- 
pared with 76.14 per cent in 1924, and 77.75 per cent in 
1923. This is another indication of continual improve- 
ment year by year, from 1922 to 1923, from 1923 to 1924, 
and from 1924 to 1925. Even if the improvement is not 
great in any one year, the cumulative effect of such im- 
provement year after year eventually brings results. 

Railway taxes again broke all records. This is another 
place where the use of a superlative may be justified, 
although it is a superlative which runs in the wrong 
direction. The taxes paid by railways of Class I in 1925 
were about $360,000,000, which was so close to that million 
dollars a day which has been recently talked about that 
it has practically become a reality. Having passed the 
midway mark between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000, 
the railways are now approaching the latter and larger 
figure, which will be reached unless some way is found to 
check the rising tide of heavy governmental expenditures 
in the states, municipalities, and other local subdivisions. 
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The taxes paid by the railways in 1925 again exceeded 
the cash dividends declared by them, this being the fourth 
successive year in which such was the case. 

The net railway operating income for 1925 the item 
which is compared with the property value in order to 
arrive at the rate of return, was $1,130,000,000. This was 
greater by $143,000,000, or 14.5 per cent, than in 1924. It 
was greater also than in any previous year, the next 
highest amount earned by railways of Class I in the form 
of net operating income being that of the calendar year 
1916, when the aggregate was $1,040,000,000. 

In considering this increase in net income, we should 
also consider the increase in the railway investment and 
value which helped to bring it about. Perhaps the most 
conclusive way of showing that a net income of 
$1,130,000,000 in 1925 was relatively less than the smaller 
figure of $1,040,000,000 in 1916 is to cite the rate of return 
on property investment in each of the two years: 5.90 per 
cent in 1916 and only 4.80 per cent in 1925. The larger 
net income of the later year thus produced a much smaller 
rate of return. This is because the property investment 
of the carriers showed a net increase of one-third between 
1916 and 1925. The basic figures on which these rates of 
return were computed, being the road and equipment 
account, cash, and materials and supplies, were $23,548,- 
000,000 at the beginning of 1925, compared with 
$17,636,000,000 in 1916. The increase from 1916 to 1925 
was $5,912,000,000, or 33 per cent. This large input of 
new capital during the period produced a comparatively 
small increase in net operating income as between the two 
years. 

There is no comparison of 1925 with 1916 on a valua- 
tion basis, because the tentative valuation made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1920 is not avail- 
able for 1916. But we do know that the rate of return 
earned by the railways in 1925, on the basis of the 1920 
tentative valuation, brought down to the beginning of 
1925 by adding the net increase in additions and better- 
ments, was approximately 5.60 per cent. 

Even with the large traffic in 1925, the high level of 
operating economy and efficiency, and the record net 
operating income, the railways as a whole did not reach 
the 534 per cent of “fair return” on their property valua- 
tion as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Table VII is a brief statement of the revenues, expenses, 
taxes, and net operating income of the railways, stated in 
millions of dollars, for the vear 1925, compared with 1924 
and 1923. 


Tarte VII—Conpenstp Income Account 
1925 1924 1923 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues............. $6,170 $5,986 $6,360 
Total operating expenses. ........-.... 4,575 4,558 4,945 
DE. ccpeiiutiune geewteedeeswecdbeeons 360 344 337 
Net operating income................ 1,130 987 984 
Return on property investment... ... 4.80% 4.33% 4.48% 


Operating Revenues 


The freight revenue for the year 1925 amounted to 
$4,547,000,000, which was an increase of $199,000,000, or 
4.6 per cent, over 1924. This increase fairly well meas- 
ures the increased service rendered to the freight shipping 
public, especially in view of the fact, later to be developed, 
that the average revenue per ton-mile was slightly less in 
1925 than during the preceding year. The total ton-miles, 
it will be recalled, increased 5% per cent over 1924. 

The passenger revenue showed a decline of $31,000,000 
under 1924 and $102,000,000 as compared with 1923. The 
total amount for 1925 was $1,045,000,000, as compared 
with $1,076,000,000 for 1924, and $1,147,000,000 in 1923. 
This progressive reduction in passenger revenue followed 
the progressively declining passenger business. 
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Other revenues rose and fell according to the prevailing 
conditions involved. The revenues received from the car- 
riage of mail and express were almost the same as in 1924. 
Table VIII is a statement of the various items of operat- 
ing revenue, covering the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 


Taste VIII 
1925 1924 1923 











(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Freight revenue ... a eee $4,348 $4,626 
i CE cas ethene ewes 1,045 1,076 1,147 
0 i eee ere 98 98 93 
NY I 6 atau 4c sl wine tie mae ae 145 144 153 
Me Ge SS so occ ccccaviccccnn 335 320 341 
ME dethicceduss dkekienmneewes $6,170 $5,986 $6,360 


Operating Expenses 


The total cost of operating the railways of Class I 
in 1925 was $4,575,000,000. This was an increase over 
1924 of $17,000,000, or approximately 0.4 of 1 per cent. 
This slight increase in 1925 is wholly explainable by the 
increase in freight traffic during the year. Even though 
greater than in 1924, the total operating expenses in 1925 
were less than in 1920, 1921 and 1923. In fact, operating 
expenses between 1920 and 1925 were reduced by the 
astounding figure of $1,255,000,000, despite a somewhat 
greater freight traffic in 1925 than in 1920. More than 
half of this item was passed on to the shipping public, and 
thus to the great consuming public of the United States, 
in the form of reduced freight rates. It has been esti- 
mated, and with a fair degree of accuracy, that between 
the beginning of 1921 and the end of 1925 the average 
receipts per ton-mile declined from 1.275 cents of 1.094 
cents. This is a reduction of nearly 15 per cent. Com- 
pared with the freight rates placed in effect in 1920, the 
freight traffic actually handled in 1925 at the lower rates 
then prevailing, represented a saving to shippers of nearly 
$800,000,000. In other words, that is the amount by which 
the freight charges for 1925 would have been greater than 
they were, had the average receipts per ton-mile suffered 
no reduction since the beginning of 1921. 

[t is true that receipts per ton-mile do not indicate with 
exact accuracy the level of freight rates, but it is the best 
available basis for comparison. In view of the fact that 
the percentage of high grade commodities in the total 
freight traffic has been growing, any error in this com- 
parison would seem to run to the disadvantage of the 
railways. That is, if it were possible to compare freight 
rate levels in 1925 with those of 1920, on an even basis 
throughout and with no change in the character of the 
traffic, the reduction in rates would doubtless be found to 
average more than 15 per cent. 

Of the various important items in the operating ex- 
pense account in 1925, the most significant is, of course, 
the item of wage payments. Total compensation to em- 
ployees increased in 1925 by $32,000,000, or approximately 
1.1 per cent. The ratio of this compensation to total 
operating expenses increased slightly in 1925, from 58 per 
cent in 1924 to approximately 59 per cent in 1925. 

As to the other large items of expense. additional sav- 
ings were made in 1925 on top of those already experi- 
enced in 1924, because of the more efficient use of fuel. 
As a result of the reduced consumption of locomotive fuel 
in both freight and passenger service, there was a total 
saving in fuel for the year approximating 7,000,000 tons 
in the two services combined. This does not include the 
switching service. At the prevailing price of coal in 1925, 
which was somewhat lower than for 1924, this item of sav- 
ing through more efficient consumption alone, represented 
an economy in dollars and cents in excess of $18,400,000. 
In addition, the generally lower cost of all the coal pur- 
chased and consumed during the vear had a wholesome 
effect on the expense account. 

Othef prices showed some tendency to rise, but on the 
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whole the price levels did not change greatly as between 
the two years. 

Table IX presents the various items of operating ex- 
penses in 1925, compared with 1924 and 1923. As between 
1924 and 1925, it will be noted that there were increases 
in the maintenance of way account, the traffic account, 
and the general account, while maintenance of equipment 
and transportation expenses declined. The reduction in 
transportation costs was $21,000,000, or about one 
per cent. In the light of heavier payments to trainmen, 
and the greater traffic handled, this was a real achieve- 


ment. The fuel savings are reflected in this account. 
Taste IX 

1925 1924 1923 
(millions) (millions) (miilions) 

Maintenance Of WAF...00sccccccccsces $825 $802 $822 
Maintenance of equipment............ 1,267 1,270 1,474 
WEE. KRAUS eGneeheeEelecisdasasens 106 99 94 
TVGMBPOTUURIOR 6 cccccccccccevessveces 2,160 2,181 2,352 
ee eee ree 217 206 203 
TS pie chs eae eee $4,575 $4,558 $4,945 


Net Operating Income 


The net operating income for the year 1925, as already 
stated, was $1,130,000,000, which was an increase of 
$143,000,000, or 14.5 per cent, over 1924. I have pointed 
out that this increase in net operating income was pro- 
duced largely by keeping expenses down while revenues 
were showing an increase. This in turn is an indication 
of efficient and economical management. 

Table X indicates how the rate of return on property 
investment (including cash, materials and supplies) was 
cumulated by months during the years 1923, 1924 and 
1925. 


Tarce XN 

Rate of return (annual basis) per cent 

—_——_—__—_ -——_— HY 
1925 1924 1923 
1 Menth ; errr TT ee 3.79 4.69 
2 Months . ina b a orgie ania ee io Saw 4.62 3.92 
De EE 4.20 cenee baer bileewsden 4.47 4.61 4.35 
DP Pf Sctuscs cbanenee ceed same 4.38 4.45 4.67 
0 EES er reer 4.38 4.27 4.87 
iE Kian oaks cee seeReemesgn 4.45 4.12 4.89 
errr er 4.53 4.06 4.81 
peer TT ‘cue Se 4.08 4.76 
ee eer re a 4.77 4.26 4.64 
2) ar aaa 4.83 4.29 4.58 
Se CE, Gh Kb e600 s 6becowbdnccens 4.81 4.30 4.54 
Se WEY 66 sAGeceeweenencniionees 4.80 4.33 4.48 


Receipts Per Traffic Unit 


The average receipts per ton-mile in 1925 approximated 
1.094 cents, compared with 1.116 cents in 1924. This was 
a reduction of 0.022 cent, or almost exactly 2 per cent. 
The average for 1924 was in turn some 13 per cent lower 
than the corresponding figure for 1921, following the rate 
increases of 1920. This makes the average for 1925 about 
15 per cent below that for 1921. 

The average receipts per passenger-mile for 1925 were 
2.92 cents, compared with 2.978 cents in 1924, which 
indicates a reduction of about 2 per cent from 1924 to 
1925. There has been a progressive reduction since 1921, 
each year being slightly lower than the next preceding 
year, making the total reduction between 1921 and 1925 
approximately five per cent. 


Summary 


Let me repeat the warning which I expressed in my 
review article last year, to the effect that too much enthu- 
siasm should not be engendéred with respect to railway 
results in 1925. That the operating performance was ex- 
cellent is beyond all question. That in many respects the 
railways surpassed all their previous records, and exceeded 
even the highest expectations, is also true. But this is not 
to say that they have arrived at the possible limits of ef- 
ficient and economic operation. No industry becomes 100 
per cent perfect in three years, nor does any industry that 
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claims perfection deserve to continue in the favor of 
its own eyes or in the eyes of the public. Much has been 
done, but much remains to be done, both by the railways 
themselves and by the public in the shape of further co- 
operation. 

The same steady and consistent progress toward higher 
levels of operating efficiency and economy should continue 
in the future as in the past, and should bear fruitful 
returns. Even with a possible recession in freight traffic 
during 1926, the coming year may well take its place as 
another forward step in the development of a highly ef- 
ficient and well coordinated transportation machine, ready 
to serve every economic need of the people. 

Problems are ahead, of course. Rate and wage read- 
justment talk is in the air. Rate changes upward and 
downward are under actual discussion. New railway leg- 
islation will undoubtedly come before Congress, which 
may lead to a period of uncertainty. Valuation and con- 
solidation offer many open questions for consideration and 
future settlement. The railway problem will never be 
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fully solved, but will always be in process of discussion and 
experimentation. Yet even that problem can be minimized, 
and a satisfactory solution can be approximated, if it is 
kept out of the realm of politics, and is handled as the 
economic question which it is. 

It is necessary also, in closing, to repeat the same note 
of disappointment as in 1924, to the effect that with heavy 
traffic well distributed throughout the year, a high grade 
of operating efficiency, and a very marked increase in 
economy of operation, the railways were not able in 1925 
to earn even the rate of 534 per cent as a “fair return” on 
the tentative valuation of their properties as fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Not until they reach 
and surpass that figure can it be truthfully said that the 
Transportation Act has fully justified itself. In fact, they 
should not merely reach it ; they should be able to average 
it over a period of years, so that the phrase “as nearly as 
may be” in the act shall not be a meaningless set of words, 
but the expression of a definite legislative purpose carried 
to accomplishment. 
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D. L. & W. Three-Cylinder Mountain Type Locomotive at Paterson, N. J. 
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A Modern C. P. R. Locomotive 


Canada Far Ahead of Last 





Year 


Roads earning record net with prospects good for 1926— 
Hopeful about immigration 


By James G. Lyne 


HE year 1925 did not begin auspiciously for the 
Canadian railroads. The wheat crop of the 
previous year was not large and traffic in the 

early months of the year, in fact up until the 1925 crop 
began to move, ran under that of 1924. But 1925’s har- 
vest was good and has brought greatly improved traffic 
during the last few months. What is more, prices have 
held well, which means, probably, that improved con- 
ditions among the farmers will keep general business good 
during the coming year. The outlook, then, is bright. 


The railroads, however, did not feel the full brunt of 
the great decline in traffic—and consequently gross earn- 
during the early part of the year, since they have 





ings 


been able so to increase their efficiency that, in spite of 
declines in gross, they were able to increase their net 
earnings. The following table shows the earnings of the 
two principal roads for the first ten months of the current 
year: 

Ten MontHus 


——_—_——Gross—— -———-——_Net- 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Canadian Pacific...... $144,243,276 $148,711,039 $29,079,949 $27,468,059 
Canadian National.... $196,444,081 $195,325,323 $20,485,721 $10,769,664 


The Canadian Pacific’s net for the ten months is the 
best since 1917 and the Canadian National expects to have 
a net by the end of the year of about $30,000,000—the 
best it has earned since its properties were consolidated. 











In Montreal Harbor 




















































































































































































































The latter system still fails by millions to pay fixed charges 
and will likely continue to do so as long as every failure 
present and past to meet interest is charged against it by 
the government as an additional sum on which the road is 
expected to earn a return. If the road were a private 
property it would long ago have been in the courts and 
hack interest payments would of necessity have been 
removed from the records. In addition to the peculiar 
accounting in this connection is the fact that the road is 
required to keep in operation many lines which no private 
company would keep unless granted a subsidy. The 
Canadian National has no subsidy account. Naturally, 
nobody is getting something for nothing; the Canadian 
people are paying the bill. The only result is that com- 
parison of Canadian National figures with those of other 
roads has so many buts and ifs attached to it that the 
task is made unnecessarily difficult and it is of very little 
value. However, there need be no question but that 
(. N. R. figures may easily be compared with the same 
figures in previous vears—and an improvement in net of 
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A large body of agrarian opinion in the Prairie provinces, 
however, which was not without a political voice, insisted 
upon the retention of the Crow's Nest rates intact and, 
moreover, their extension to the Canadian National as 
well. The law which Parliament passed, therefore, was 
a compromise. The Board of Railway Commissioners 
was instructed to proceed with a general investigation 
into the rate structure of the Dominion and to overhaul it 
as necessary—except that rates, on grain and flour only, 
on all lines west of Fort William and Port Arthur should 
not exceed the Crow’s Nest rates. 

Commodities moving westward from the Prairie 
provinces to the Pacific have in the past borne higher rates 
as a compensation for the mountainous character of the 
country and the consequent higher costs of construction 
and operation. In September, however, the Railwav 
Board issued an order fixing rates on Pacific-bound grain 
at the same level, mileage considered, as those on similar 
traffic eastbound. There was considerable dissension over 
this order among the members of the board itself, dis- 
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90 per cent over the first ten months of 1924 shows en- 
couraging progress toward better days. 


The Rate Situation 


The freight rate situation still remains to be settled, 
although a start has been made on this vexatious problem 
by the passage of the new rate law by the 1925 Parliament. 
\s readers of the Railway Age will recall, the low rates on 
grain and flour and certain other commodities under the 
Crow's Nest Pass agreement came into full force in 1924 
only to be suspended by the Dominion Board of Railway 
Commissioners and again restored by the government and 
the Supreme Court. Aside from the fact that these rates 
were unjustifiably low, they were also discriminatory, since 
they applied only to points on the Canadian Pacific which 
were in operation at the time the agreement was made, 
in 1897, and not at all on the Canadian National. The 
latter road, of course, had to apply them at competitive 
points. This caused loud protests from the communities 
which did not benefit 

Parliament had to do something. The logical action, 
according to most observers, would have been to abolish 
the Crow's Nest rates altogether, leaving the Board of 
Railway Commissioners unfettered in determining just 
and reasonable rates for all commodities in all territories. 





The House cf Commons at Ottawa 











senting members holding that such a change should come 
about only as the result of the general rate investigation— 
which latter has been proceeding for months with no 
decision as yet, and none expected until Parliament meets. 

Business conditions, until the garnering of this year’s 
bumper wheat crop, have not been so prosperous ; conse- 
quently there has been a constant agitation for lower rates, 
particularly in the Prairie provinces, the Maritimes and 
the West. Ontario and Quebec have been less vociferous. 
Just what effect more prosperous times which should 
result from the excellent harvest will have on this agitation 
only time will tell. The people know, of course, that lower 
rates mean greater deficits on the part of the Canadian 
National—but, then, the Canadian Pacific does not have 
the public treasury to fall back upon and it will have to 
absorb some of the loss ; the Canadian National’s loss will 
be spread out over the taxpayers of the whole Dominion. 
Consequently, if a man is considerably more of a freight 
rate payer than he is a taxpayer, he can gain some benefit 
—on the surface—by forcing rate reductions by political 
pressure. 


The Election—What Does It Mean? 


The last Parliament was in the hands of the Liberal 
party, which had a bare majority. This did not satisfy the 
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Prime Minister, W. L. Mackenzie King, who arranged for 
a new election. The campaign was particularly bitter and 
the results unsatisfactory to everybody. The Liberals 
were defeated, but the Conservatives did not win a major- 
ity. The balance of power is held by the agrarian Pro- 
gressives, who themselves lost heavily in the election. 
Parliament will meet again on January 7 and what will 
happen then no one knows exactly. If Premier King can 
secure the co-operation of the Progressives, perhaps the 
Liberals can remain in office for a time. It he cannot, the 
Conservatives will be asked to form a government, in 
which event they too will stay in power only by Progres- 
sive sufferance. Indications point to another election in 
1926. 

What significance has all this from a railroad stand- 
point ? In the first place, the Progressives are a low rate 
party and many of them would like to build the Hudson 
Bay Railway. Possibly they may gain certain concessions 
on this score if a new election does not take place im- 
mediately. The Liberal party, on the other hand, is re- 
sponsible for the present management of the Canadian 
National. If the Conservatives should come into power 
it is not likely that any radical change in personnel would 
be made, but the Conservative leader, Arthur Meighen, 
has been rather critical of some policies adopted by the 
present administration of the Canadian National and, 


possibly, with the Conservatives in power, the management 
of the property might not have quite so free a hand as 
it now has. 

No partly, however, is proposing any 


fundamental 

















Interior of Immigration Office, St. John, N. B. 


change in railroad regulation or operation. There is a 
certain element in the Conservative party which carries 
on a constant agitation for amalgamation of the Canadian 
National with the Canadian Pacific or other measures de- 
signed to reduce its demands upon the Dominion treasury. 
This element, however, has not gained control of the party 
and untikit does little fundamental change can be expected. 

The Canadian Senate, which is not an elective body and 
whose members serve for life and which is now in the 
hands of the Conservatives, made a report on the railway 
situation toward the close of the last session of Parliament 
in which they recommended consolidation of the Canadian 
National with the Canadian Pacific, but even Mr. Meighen, 
the Conservative leader, spoke rather caustically of this 
report and the issues which it raised were not permitted 
to come into the election campaign, although a great effort 
was made ta inject them. 
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Canada has not been satisfied with the rate of immigra- 
tion since the war. With such a wealth of national re- 
sources her chief need at the preset time is immigration. 
And the question of immigration has its railroad sig- 
nificance too. . More population means more traffic—which 
is what the railroads need, the Canadian National particu- 
larly, since much of its mileage was built -primarily for 
purposes of development and can never be expected to 
pay unless the population increases greatly. Both rail- 
roads maintain important colonization and immigration 
departments, which aid and foster immigration—particu- 
larly from the British Isles. Plans have been made for 
1926 to handle 200,000 immigrants. [Financial aid is pro- 
vided for them by the British and Canadian governments 
and extremely low rates are offered by the transportation 
companies. It is believed that the new plans recently made 
providing for the closest co-operation between the govern- 
ment and the railroads, together with the advertisement 
which this particularly prosperous agricultural year has 
provided, will bring favorable results. 
Wheat 

Canada’s wheat crop in 1925 is valued at $466,755 ,000- 
or more than 25 per cent more than last year’s yield. 
Principal field crops of the Dominion in 1925 will total 
$1,112,691,000 in value, as against $995,235,000 in 1924 
and $899,226,000 in 1923. The improvement, it is be- 
lieved, is sufficient to assure that 1926 will be a good year 
for business in Canada. Agricultural experts in the 
Dominion have recently perfected a new type of wheat, 
known as “garnet wheat,” which matures about 10 days 
quicker than ordinary wheat. This improvement will 
make possible the extension of grain raising further north 
to places where land is fertile but where the short summer 
has not permitted full maturity for grain. It should per- 
mit a considerable expansion in the potential wheat 
acreage of the Dominion. 

So much for the backbone of Canadian railroad traffic. 
The outlook is bright in other quarters as well. There 
has been a great development of mining in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec and extensive hydro-electric develop- 
ments for manufacturing purposes are in progress and 
more are projected. 

In one of these sections—the Rouyn gold fields in Que- 
bec—an interesting controversy has arisen. This region is 
not now served by railroad, but a line is under construc- 
tion to be operated by the Canadian National. The 
Province of Ontario’s railroad, the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario, wishes also to build a branch line into 
this section of Quebec. To this the Quebec government 
objects and has taken the case to the Privy Council in 
London—the court of last resort—to prohibit entry of the 
Ontario line into its territory. 

The Maritime provinces, particularly the port cities of 
Halifax and St. John, continue their bitter agitation 
against the use by the Canadian National of Portland, 
Me., as an Atlantic port. In addition, some sections 
of opinion among them are demanding the return of 
autonomy with local political control to the old inter- 


colonial, which has been merged into the Canadian 
National. 
Labor Conditions 
There have been no serious labor troubles in the 


Dominion during the year. Relationships between man- 
agements and employees have for the most part been en- 
tirely cordial. The Canadian National is making rapid 
progress with the establishment of the so-called “Balti- 
more & Ohio plan” of management-employee co-operation 
in its shops and the results so far obtained are reported 
to be eminently satisfactory. 

































































































































Mexican Railways Look to Bright 
Future 






Provision for additional lines and modernization of existing 


| This is the first of three articles by Mr. Chambers on 
the railway situation in Mexico, the remaining two of 
which will appear in early issues—Tue Epirtor.] 


HE extent of the network of railways in Mexico is 
surprisingly great, considering the low state of 
development of nine-tenths of the people. The 
cause lies in the proximity of Mexico to the United States, 
its abundant supply of natural resources which the outside 
world has insistently demanded, and the considerable dis- 
tances between many of the leading economic areas or 
























































One of the Mexican Railway Electric Locomotives at Orizaba 





from them to the coast and northern frontier. While, 
with the exception of the Southern Pacific, little new con- 
struction has been done since Diaz's time, the railway 
mileage today is noticeably larger than 15 years ago. 

The contrast with American roads is marked. Our 
average line has a good volume of traffic, low rates and 
moderately heavy operating costs and upkeep, and must 
face competition within its territory. Mexican roads, on 
the other hand, tend to fall into several monopolistic sys- 
tems, of which today there are three: the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, the Southern Pacific of Mexico on the 
west coast, and the United Railways of Yucatan. No rail- 
road in the United States except the Southern Pacific faces 
the diversity of conditions of the National Railways, and 
even the Southern Pacific does not possess the relative 
position within our country that the National Railways 
have in Mexico. The best comparison is with the Cana- 
dian National. 

Traffic on Mexican railways is light, rates are high, 
wages and other operating costs above our own and main- 
tenance is a source of heavy expense. The past year has 
seen a great advance in the filling in of the gaps in the 
railway network through the progress of the Southern 
Pacific’s line from Tepic to the plateau to a stage nearing 
completion, while the Mexican Railway and the Orient 
have begun to give consideration to important extensions, 
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facilities well under way 


By Raymond Chambers 


Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Buffalo 





one to Tampico, the other to the Rio Grande. Further- 
more the Mexican Railway has this year tried out its re- 
cent electrification which has proved successful. Then 
the continued improvement in the conditions of roadway, 
equipment and operation of most of the railroads has made 
the year a successful one. Lately comes news of the early 
return of the National Railways to private hands. 


Mexican Railway Construction Plans 


The most important railroad project of recent years on 
the Mexican plateau is that of the Mexican Railway 
which is preparing to build the long-talked-of air line be- 
tween the capital and the oil city of Tampico. Early in 
1922 the government amended the concession of the 
Pachuca & Tampico, owned by the Richard Honey estate. 
Shortly afterward the Mexican Railway bought the con- 
trolling interest in this company. The line was already 
built standard gage for 45 miles from Pachuca, the great 
silver city of east Mexico, to Ixmiquilpam (Hidalgo). 
At Pachuca it met the Mexican Railway’s branch line. 
From Ixmiquilpam the road will run northwest to Zima- 
pan, north and northeast to Tamazunchale, thence north- 














Along the Pueblo-Apizaco Line 


east down the Moctezuma valley to Higo. The Tampico 
& El Higo, extending from Tampico southwest for 37 
miles, is projected to Higo, and the Mexican Railway plans 
to buy the railroad, or else to take over the concession for 
the unfinished portion of this line and to connect with it at 
Los Chijoles, two miles below the present terminus. The 
total distance from Tampico to Ixmiquilpam will be 223 
miles, and from Tampico to Mexico City, 385 miles. From 
Tampico to Tamazunchale the road will pass over the 
coast plain, with a maximum grade of 1 per cent. Be- 


tween Mexico City and Ixmiquilpam the line traverses the 
gently rolling central plateau. 


But on the 70 miles be- 
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tween Ixmiquilpam and Tamazunchale is a drop of over 
6,000 feet. The descent to the coast is a difficult one 
everywhere in Mexico, and this one is no exception. Many 
surveys have been run in the past, by the old Central, the 
National Railways, and the Mexican Railway. Some of 
their routes are exceedingly complex and sinuous, one 
called for a maximum grade of 6 per cent, another 8 per 
cent. The route selected has a 2 per cent compensated 
grade from Ixmiquilpam to Tamazunchale. This seems 
heavy, but in comparison with a grade of 4.1 per cent com- 
pensated on the mountain section of the Mexican Rail- 
way’s line to Vera Cruz, it is clearly moderate. The old 
Central had a 1% per cent grade on one of its surveys, but 
that route would have been much longer. When com- 
pleted the new line will give the capital a greatly needed 
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will greatly benefit the city of Tampico and the Gulf Coast 
Lines in the United States. Early in 1922, an American 
company is said to have applied for the concession, but 
nothing tangible has yet been accomplished. 

The third project is the Santa Lucrecia-Campeche line. 
While greatly desired by the government to link up self- 
centered Yucatan with the rest of the country, via Santa 
Lucrecia on the Tehuantepec railway, the road will be 
very expensive, as it must traverse heavily forested plains 
and many of the largest rivers in Mexico. 

One of the most important railway developments in 
recent years has been the electrification of the Esperanza- 
Orizaba section of the Mexican Railway. As with Ameri- 
can roads, the purpose has been to reduce fuel costs, the 
number of locomotives and their maintenance costs, and 
also to permit heavier trains and more rapid traffic move- 
ment on congested portions of the line. While only one 
extensive installation exists, others would have been built 
by now had it not been for the revolutions. 

The company is the oldest railway in Mexico, its trunk 
line being completed in 1873. This line from the capital 
to the port of Vera Cruz, 263 miles, is still the principal 
route between the two points and is one of the most dif- 
ficult in the world. From sea level the road rises to a 
maximum elevation of 8,320 ft. at Acocotla, and then drops 
down another 1,000 to the capital (7,323 ft.). 

In the early fall of 1922 the Mexican Railway Company 
shareholders ratified the proposal of their managers to 
electrify the section between Esperanza and Orizaba. The 
management had been considering the project for some 
time, and believed both the political and financial situations 
to be secure. The railroad could effect this installation 
cheaply because electric power lines already were located 
close to its line in numerous places. In November of that 














The Railways of Mexico 


direct outlet to its second large port, and also another 
through route to the north. 

There are three important projects for railroad con- 
struction upon which no work has yet been started and 
only on the first of which is any contemplated in the im- 
mediate future. It is proposed to extend the Balsas— 
Acapulco line from its present terminus at the Balsas river 
south to Acapulco on the Pacific seaboard. This will be 
difficult, as it will be necessary to cross several ranges be- 
tween the river and the coast, but the extension will give 
the capital its most direct outlet to the sea, and this was 
the intention when Colonel Hampson originally built the 
road from the capital south through Cuernavaca to the 
Balsas. 

The second project is the Matamoros-Tampico coast 
line, 315 miles long. The building of this road will per- 
mit air-lirie travel between Tampico and Houston, and 





year, the General Electric Company was authorized to 
build this section, the cost being estimated at $2,500,000 
and work was begun soon after. The section was com- 
pleted by October, 1924, and trial trips were then run, but 
it could not be fully operated until the beginning of 1925. 

The first ten locomotives for the new section were built 
by the American Locomotive Company, and the electrical 
work upon them was done by the General Electric Com- 
pany. The locomotives are of the 150-ton, articulated type. 
They replace the famous Fairlie, double-end, oil-burning 
steam locomotives. The latest Fairlies are much larger 
than the earlier types, but the new electrics are even more 
imposing. All three types can be seen together in the 
Orizaba yards today. 

The effect upon operating conditions has been exactly 
what was hoped for. As the superintendent of the eastern 
division said to the writer at Orizaba: “Electrific..tion has 
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made this mountainous section, formerly the worst on the 
line, the most level and the easiest to operate of the entire 
system.” In june, 1925, Vincent W. Yorke, chairman of 
the board, told the stockholders that the management had 
made a thorough test of the locomotives and was con- 
vinced of their efficiency. 

[t is estimated that the reduction in the number of trains 
will be from 38 to 59 per cent, in spite of the fact that 
heavy trains cannot be hauled up hill between 5.50 and 
11.30 p.m., as this would necessitate an increase in the 











On the Mexico North Western in the Cumbres 


capacity of the power plant and result in a higher cost 
of power. 

The company has recently contracted for the electrifica- 
tion of the adjoining section on the east, from Orizaba to 
Cordoba, and eventually will carry it on to Paso del Macho 
at the foot of the mountains. Although both are moun- 
tainous sections, and while that between Orizaba and 
Cordoba contains the famous Metlac ravine, yet neither 
offers operating problems in any degree equal to those 
formerly met with on the Esperanza-Orizaba section. The 
company has no present intention of electrifying the coast 
plain section east of Paso del Macho or the long stretch 
of line over the interior plateau. 

At the same time that the Mexican Railway began to 
consider electrification, the National Railways undertook 
the study of two of their mountain sections, the Saltillo- 
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Carneros line in the northeast and the Cardenas-Las 
Palmas section of the Tampico-San Luis Potosi line. The 
latter line is almost as difficult in gradients as is the Mexi- 
can Railway's line (having a 3 per cent maximum) and 
has a heavy traffic since most of the oil burned in locomo- 
tives throughout northern and central Mexico is hauled 
up from Tampico. The Monterrey section, although 
much easier, is even more desirable to electrify, because it 
forms part of the main trunk line between Mexico and 
the United States. In 1922, electrification of the 90 miles 
from Saltillo south to Carneros was begun. The com- 
pany’s electrical engineer, G. L. Trevino, has estimated 
the saving from the use of electrical power at over 
$500,000 annually. The Tampico project will result in a 
similarly great saving. 

After completing the Carneros line, the company in- 
tended to electrify the still more important Tampico-San 
Luis Potosi division, and still other electrifications were 








The National Railways Shops at Aguascalientes 


contemplated in the future. The revolution of 1923-24 
stopped the work of electrification on the Carneros section, 
but it is believed that work will soon be resumed. 

Early in 1923, plans were being made by British owners 
to electrify the Coahuila and Zacatecas Railroad, a narrow 
gage line running 78 miles from Saltillo to Concepcion del 
Oro, with a 17-mile branch from San Pedro to Avalos, 
serving the mines of the Mazapil Copper Company. Pre- 
sumably, nothing has since been done. 








Florida East Coast Line Caboose Built by the Magor Car Corporation 
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The First Loccmotive Built with an Articulated Four-Wheel Trailing Truck 


Three New Locomotive Types in ’25 


All demonstrate that capacity possibilities of single unit 
driving wheel bases have not been exhausted 


By C. B. Peck 


URING the past year three new types of steam 

locomotives have appeared on American railroads. 

These are the 2-8-4 type built by the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Inc., the 4-10-2, three-cylinder locomotives 
built for the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific by 
the American Locomotive Company, and the 2-10-4 type 
recently received by the Texas & Pacific from the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc. These types all exemplify the 
continuation of the effort for increased locomotive capa- 
city which has been characteristic of steam locomotive de- 
velopment throughout its history. 

So much attention has been directed toward the marked 
increases in locomotive efficiency which have been effected 
during the past fifteen years that the fact is sometimes 
overlooked that the desire for more capacity is still the 
consideration which most largely affects the selection of 
motive power. It has been the capacity increasing ability 
of the efficiency increasing factors of locomotive design 
which has been most potent in establishing them as neces- 
sary parts of the modern locomotive. This applies to the 
brick arch, the superheater and the feedwater heater. In 
the case of the stoker and the booster, the entire aim was 
increased capacity. 

This demand for capacity may take either one of two 
forms or a combination of both. In many parts of America 
it is still primarily a demand for increased train load. In 
some places, however, train loads have reached their prac- 


ticable limit and the need tor capacity is expressed in 
terms of horsepower for purposes of sustained speed. 
Indeed, the desire to reduce time on the road is a factor 
of growing importance even in the territory where the 
possibilities for still further increasing train loads are not 
yet exhausted. The Lima 2-8-4 type locomotive represents 
an effort to meet this demand for capacity in both direc- 
tions as far as it is possible to meet it in a four-coupled 
locomotive. The high efficiency of its combination of 
large grate area and boiler with the limited maximum 
cut-off, in reality finds its greatest attractiveness in mak- 
ing possible the development of a high sustained horse- 
power. In the amount of heating surface in relation to its 
tractive force, it is one of the most liberally proportioned 
freight locomotives that has ever been built, and the capa- 
city value of its heating surface is raised by the relatively 
large grate area. 

The purpose of the additional pair of truck wheels in- 
corporated in the 4-10-2 design of 10-coupled, three-cyl- 
inder locomotives is to meet this same demand for the 
utmost in horsepower capacity which can be secured from 
a locomotive with a given number of driving wheels, by 
providing the largest practicable boiler. The same may 
be said for the Texas & Pacific 2-10-4 type locomotives 
which are a development from the 2-8-4 type design. 

The high capacity of these locomotives from a train- 
load standpoint is the result of two factors. One is the 
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A Powerful New 4-8-2 Type Locomotive Built in 1925—Boiler Pressure, 225 lb.; Driving Wheel Diameter, 69 in.; Tractive Force, 
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increase in tractive force for a given weight on drivers, 
made possible by the relatively smooth torque curves of 
the limited maximum cut-off in the case of the two- 
cylinder Lima locomotives, and of the three cylinders in 
the case of the American locomotives. The extent of this 
increase is measured by the change in the factor of ad- 
hesion from the customary 4 to 4.25 to from about 3.6 
to 3.7 in the case of the above mentioned cylinder ar- 
rangements. The other factor is the use of the booster 
in the case of all except the Union Pacific locomotive, 
with its addition of approximately 12,000 Ib. to the start- 
ing and slow speed drawbar pull. 

Three developments of outstanding interest in detail 
design which have appeared during the past year were all 
incorporated in the two new locomotive types built by 
the Lima Locomotive Works. These are the articulated 
four-wheel trailing truck, the added capacity of which has 
been utilized to increase the size of the firebox and boiler ; 
the cast steel cylinder with its marked saving in weight, 
which again permits more weight in the boiler, and the 
articulated main rod which, by delivering the driving force 
to two instead of to one main crank pin, has materially in- 
creased the limit of cylinder load which can be taken up 
by a single coupled driving wheel base from a single pair 
of cylinders without excessive crank pin and driving box 
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699, respectively, for the Southern Pacific and Union 
acific 4-10-2 types, and 725 for the Texas & Pacific 2- 
10-4 type, it is 889 for the Great Northern articulated 
locomotives. Such locomotives are essentially slow speed 
units, but are distinctly useful where heavy mountain 
grades would otherwise greatly reduce the train load. 
The smaller cylinder width clearance limits effected by the 
change from compound to simple cylinders increases the 
cylinder tractive force possibilities and, the reduced back 
pressure horsepower effects some increase in the prac- 
ticable range of operating speeds. 

A year ago in discussing the tendencies of equipment 
design during 1924 attention was called to the D. & H. 
high pressure Consolidation type locomotive designed by 
John Muhlfeld, the most important feature of which was 
probably its boiler pressure of 350 Ib. The difficulty of 
building a boiler with a staybolt firebox to carry such a 
high pressure led to the development of a water tube fire- 
box which was a marked departure from the customary 
type of boiler construction. 

During the past year no locomotives have been built in 
America to carry such high boiler pressures, but there 
has been some increase in the use of pressures consider- 
ably above 200 Ib., which for many years has been quite 
general practice. The locomotives of the new types re- 























One of the First Locomotives in Which a Four-Wheel Engine Truck Is Combined with Ten-Coupled Driving Wheels 


loads. Without this or some other means of performing 
a similar function, it is doubtful whether the two-cylinder 
limited cut-off principle would ever meet with much favor 
for locomotives with more than four pairs of coupled 
drivers. These improvements in details all open up pos- 
sibilities for increases in locomotive capacity which are 
far from being exhausted in the locomotives to which they 
have so far actually been applied. 

Articulated type locomotives still retain their useful- 
ness under special operating conditions and several have 
been built during the past year. There is a marked ten- 
dency in the recent locomotives of this type, however, 
toward the use of simple cylinders. An outstanding lo- 
comotive of this type built during 1925 is the Great 
Northern 2-8-8-2 locomotive with four 28-in. by 32-in. 
cvlinders, developing a starting tractive force, at a maxi- 
mum cut-off of 65 per cent, of 127,500 Ib. The inability 
of these locomotives to develop sustained horsepowers 
at all in proportion to their large tractive force rating is 
indicated by a comparison of the so-called boiler demand 
factor (tractive force < diameter of drivers — combined 
heating surface) of this locomotive with this factor for 
the year’s new types already referred to. Whereas this 
factor is 605 for the Lima 2-8-4 type locomotive, 738 and 


ferred to in this article all carry pressures ranging from 
225 to 250 lb. While such pressures have not been un- 
common on a few railroads in previous years and only 
a small number of the locomotives built during the past 
year have used such pressures, it is evident that more 
railroads are showing an interest in their possibilities. 
This suggests a preparation of the field which in a few 
years may lead to a sympathetic consideration of the big 
possibilities of the still higher pressures pioneered by Mr. 
Muhlfeld. 

The outstanding development in the use of high pres- 
sures this year took place in Europe. A German locomo- 
tive has been built with a boiler generating steam at two 
pressures. Superheated high pressure steam at 850 Ib. 
per sq. in. is used in a single high pressure cylinder and 
the exhaust from this cylinder, at about 200 lb. per sq. 
in., is combined with superheated steam at the same pres- 
sure drawn from the low pressure section of the boiler, 
to supply the two low pressure cylinders. Little is known 
as to the performance of this locomotive, but a marked 
economy in steam consumption is reported. 

The tendency toward large tender capacity, to which 
attention was called last year, has continued during 1925. 
Many of the locomotives built during the vear have been 
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equipped with tenders carrying from 12,000 to 15,000 
gallons of water and as much as 20 tons of coal, and 
5,000 gallons of oil. 


The Diesel Locomotive 


Although the visible evidences of development in the 
application of the Diesel engine to the locomotive have 
not been extensive during the past year, there has been a 
marked increase in the interest which has been taken in 
this subject, not only by the railroads, but among manu- 
facturers who have had experience in building engines of 
this type for stationary and marine use. The Ingersoll- 
Rand Company has already developed its designs for 300 
and 600-hp. locomotives to a point where they are com- 
mercially practicable, and the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
has gained considerable experience from the construction 
and operation of its 1,000-hp. unit. 

The characteristics of the Diesel engine combined with 
electric transmission are ideally adapted to switching and 
transfer service. The ability of this combination to de- 
liver its full horsepower output to the drawbar at any 
speed gives in a comparatively small unit, a tractive force 
capacity at slow speeds which, in the steam locomotive, 
would require a much larger unit because the steam loco- 
motive cannot develop its full horsepower at slow speeds. 
These relatively small power units are also well adapted 
to light branch line road service. 

The future of the Diesel locomotive as a possible com- 
petitor of the steam locomotive in heavy road service, 
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however, presents a problem of Diesel engine design, the 
solution of which will require the ability and ingenuity 
of the best minds in this field. Manufacturers of Diesel 
engines for stationary and marine service, in the interests 
of reliability and economy of maintenance, have tended 
to keep down to a very low figure the power output per 
cylinder. Requiring compression pressures of about 500 
lb. to ignite the fuel in the cylinders, such engines fre- 
quently operate at mean effective pressures as low as 35 
lb. in two-cycle engines and seldom higher than 100 Ib. 
in four-cycle engines, with weights per horsepower of 
200 to 300 Ib. To reduce these weights, crank shaft 
speeds and mean effective pressures must be materially 
increased, which immediately increases the difficulty ot 
effective cylinder and piston cooling to keep the working 
temperatures within the limits of safety. 

The problems of design to meet these new conditions 
are not of the kind that can be solved on paper. Each 
step from the beaten path is essentially a step in the dark 
which must be taken with caution and which may have to 
be retraced to be taken again in another direction before 
large power units of light weight, operating at high 
speeds, finally became practical commercial possibilities. 

There is little doubt but that the problem is possible of 
solution and it is being attacked vigorously. At the best, 
however, it will probably be some years before power 
units comparable in size with modern three and four- 
coupled steam locomotives will be commercially feasible. 
In the meantime, the smaller units, already practicable, 
will undoubtedly find a growing field for their application. 
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Train on the 2 Per Cent Grade Betzoeen Mullens and Clarks Gap, W. Va. 


Several new conditions have been introduced which may 
influence future development 


By A. G. Oehler 


LECTRIC locomotive tonnage and steam railroad 
mileage electrified in America has continued to 
increase at about a constant rate during the past 
twenty years. Whether or not this rate is to continue, 
however, seems to be decidedly a matter for speculation. 

The reason most commonly ascribed for the slow 
development of electrification is that the railroads have 
not been financially able to make major improvements, 
such as the installation of an electric traction system. 
In general, the financial condition of the railroads is im- 
proving, and if this reason for retarded development is 
correct, electric traction equipment will be installed at 
a greater rate in the immediate future. 

The word efficiency is one which is used with con- 
siderable carelessness in comparing steam and electric 
locomotives. It is generally conceded that electric motive 
power, in spite of transmission losses, is more efficient 
than steam. Just how much more is a mooted question. 
[he statement is often made that the electric locomotive 
is almost 100 per cent efficient and little improvement can 
be expected in this direction while there is a great op- 
portunity for its steam contemporary. .\s a matter of 
fact electric motive power efficiency 1s not increased at 
the locomotive, but in the power house. Furthermore, 
statistics have been compiled to show that during the 
past four years the thermal efficiency of central stations 
has been increased 35 per cent and in the same period 
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of time steam locomotives have shown only a 121% per 
cent gain. 

On the other hand there is another factor which makes 
this argument rather pointless. Steam locomotive eff- 
ciency and capacity go hand in hand and the increase 
in capacity has probably been more important than the 
much touted efficiency. The size of the steam locomotive 
is limited by practicable length and clearances, but as the 
various devices have been added to improve efficiency 
the capacity or total horse power output of the machine 
has been increased correspondingly. 

Electric locomotives are now in operation which have 
capacities greater than would have been thought possible 
a few years ago. Two Virginian locomotives apply 
20,000 horse power to a 6,000-ton train on starting and 
continue to develop 12,000 horse power while taking the 
train up a two per cent grade at 14 miles an hour. Such 
performance has never been and perhaps never will be 
approached by steam locomotives. Nor is it necessary 
to have any such performance to meet even the maximum 
requirements of most roads. 

There are a number of grades which have been con- 
sidered for electrification, the traffic on which will 
probably be handled with steam for a long time to come 
because the efficiency devices on the steam locomotive 
have so increased its capacity as to enable it to take 
care of the increasing traffic. The traffic might be moved 
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more expeditiously in these cases by electrifying but 
here the road is confronted by the requirement of in- 
stalling a contact system and purchasing locomotives which 
cost, pound for pound, about twice as much as steam 
locomotives. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that traffic is 
increasing constantly and there are probably now a num- 
ber of heavy grades and congested terminals where electric 
operation could be used with profit. There is a good 
possibility, too, that the cost of an installation will be 
reduced. Development charges have been in part respon- 
sible for high electric locomotive cost. One of the two 
large electric companies has advocated alternating current 
while the other has held out for direct current. Now 
three things have happened. A new manufacturer has 
appeared in the field, the motor-generator locomotive has 
been developed, and all of the manufacturing companies 
have declared their willingness to make any kind of equip- 
ment that may be wanted. If the number of basically 
different types of electric locomotives can be made a 
minimum it is only reasonable to suppose that the cost 
of manufacture will be greatly reduced even though the 
type decided upon does not happen to be the one which 
is theoretically nearest to perfection. 

Long locomotive runs, Diesel locomotives and rail motor 
cars have also had a somewhat retarding influence. Long 
locomotive runs result in an improved utilization of motive 
power and in part offset the greater availability of the 
electric locomotive. 

Much is expected of the Diesel locomotive, which so 
far at least has generally been a Diesel-electric locomotive. 
There are good possibilities for a mechanical or hydraulic 
drive but these have not yet been used to any considerable 
extent. Waiting to see what the Diesel locomotive is 
going to do has probably caused some delay in the minds 
of those considering electrification. Actually Diesel- 
electric locomotives are now being used for switching and 
are being built for light road service. 


Equipment Ordered and Placed in Service 


Electric operation of the Staten Island line of the Balti- 
more & Ohio between South Beach and Fort Wadsworth 
was started on June 5. The Tottenville sub-division was 
placed in operation on July 1 and electrification of passen- 
ger service on the Arlington sub-division is about com- 
pleted. Up to the present time, this electrification has 
been confined to suburban passenger traffic. <A _ total 
of 90 motor cars and 10 trailer cars have been placed 
in service and 21.6 route miles, including approximately 
50 miles of track, have been electrified. Probably the 
most interesting phase of this installation is the super- 
visory power control system and its use in connection 
with the automatic sub-stations. 

Electric operation of the Virginian was inaugurated 
on September 21. This installation is particularly re- 
markable for the fact that two electric locomotives are 
used to take a 6,000-ton train up a 2.07 per cent grade, 
15 miles long at a speed of 14 miles an hour. The in- 
stallation represents the greatest amount of power which 
has ever been used for moving a train and illustrates the 
capability of electric motive power for heavy grade opera- 
tion. 

On the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 17 miles of track 
have been equipped with an overhead contact system 
supported on reinforced concrete arches. One locomotive 
has been built and tested which is decidedly an innova- 
tion in the motive power field. It is the first commercial 
motor-generator locomotive. Several others for other 
railroads are now under construction. It receives power 
from a_23,000-volt trolley and the mechanical design is 
unique in many ways, particularly for the fact that the 
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traction motor frames serve also as locomotive truck 
frames. 

lectric operation on the Long Island was extended from 
Jamaica, L. I., to Babylon, L. I., a distance of 28 miles. 
This work was authorized in April, 1924, and electric 
operation was officially begun between New York and 
Babylon on May 20, 1925. A definite program has also 
been laid out by this road for further increases in its 
electric operation to be made during the next four years. 

The Great Northern is now installing electric traction 
on the 24-mile section between Skykomish and Cascade 
Tunnel on the west slope of the Cascade mountains in 
Washington. Motor-generator type locomotives will also 
be used on this installation which will receive power from 
an 11,000-volt a. c. trolley. The locomotives are designed 
to operate temporarily at reduced speed because of present 
limited power supply and motor-generator tenders will 
be used to allow the old three-phase Cascade Tunnel loco- 
motives to operate from the single phase trolley. 

The Illinois Central suburban electrification in Chicago, 
is now well under way and the road expects to have 
electric trains in operation by February, 1927, which is 
six months ahead of the time specified in the agreement 
between the railroad and the city. This undertaking in- 
volves the electrification of 28 miles of line with a 1,500- 
volt d. c. contact system. The sub-station equipment in- 
cludes a total of 33,000 kw. of synchronous converters 
and 3,000 kw. of mercury arc rectifiers. There will be 
seven sub-stations in all. 


Electric Locomotives 


Seven motor-generator locomotives are now under con- 
struction for the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
They will operate from an 11,000-volt a. c. trolley and 
will have such characteristics as to permit them to 
operate satisfactorily in conjunction with the series type 
locomotives now in service. 

Two 170-ton freight locomotives, seven 100-ton switch- 
ing locomotives and 29 motor car equipments are now 
being delivered to the New York Central. The motor car 
equipments each consist of two 160 hp. motors and electro- 
pneumatic control to supplement the present motive power 
in the New York suburban electric zone. 

During the year 14 Diesel-electric locomotives have been 
ordered and several have been placed in service. Roads 
which are now operating this type of motive power or 
which will soon have them in service are the baltimore 
& Ohio, the Lehigh Valley, the Chicago & Northwestern, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Central of 
New Jersey; the Long Island and the Pennsylvania. 


Diesel Electrics 


The Canadian National has placed a _ Diesel-electric 
articulated car and a single 60-foot Diesel-electric car in 
service. The latter recently made a 2,937-mile run in 
slightly under 67 hours at an average speed of 43% 
miles an hour during which time the engine ran con- 
tinuously. The engines in these cars weigh only about 
15 pounds per horse-power or 51 pounds per horse-power 
including the generator and bedplate. 

Six more of the smaller type of cars are now under 
construction. 

Another installation using the same principle is being 
made by the New York Central in which a 200 hp. Diesel 
engine will drive a generator which in turn will drive 
the motors on a car similar to the present multiple unit 
cars used in the New York terminal. 

The gas electric rail motor car for light traffic require- 
ments has been well received by the railroads this year, 
some 60 cars having been ordered by about 25 different 
roads. 















The Year in Maintenance of Way 


T he 39-ft rail was the outstanding development 


of 1925—More power equipment 
em ployed 





By Walter S. Lacher 


Baltimore & Ohio Extra Gang That Relaid Nine Track Miles of Rail in Four Days 


HE adoption by the American Railway Association 

of a new specification for steel rails in which 

39 ft. is established as the standard length is the 
outstanding achievement of the past year in maintenance 
of way. The new’ specifications represent the result of 
several years’ effort by the Rail Committee of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association in close co-operation 
with the manufacturers, and the specification as now 
adopted has the’ endorsement of the mills who accept all 
of its provisions, including the six-foot increase in length, 
without premium. The new specification represents a 
distinct advance but cannot be said to embody any require- 
ments of manufacture designed distinctly with a view to 
the elimination of the transverse fissure, as investigators 
still disagree as to the exact cause of this all too prevalent 
defect. The increase in length of rails, however, offers 
a distinct opportunity. Not only does it promise to reduce 
the expense of track maintenance through a reduction in 
the number of joints, but with fewer joints to buy the 
railroads can be expected to look with greater favor on 
the making of greater outlays for the joint construction 
in the way of better designs of joint bars or a higher 
quality of material in the bars and bolts. 


Heavier Rail Used 


While the year just closed does not mark any particular 
development in the use of larger rail it has evidenced a 
distinct tendency in this direction, particularly on the 
western railroads which until recently had confined their 
purchases to a section not exceeding 90 or 100 Ib. per yd. 
But increases in the unit weight of rail have not been 
reflected by any increase in the tonnage of rail purchased. 
In fact at no time since the end of government control 
has the volume of rails purchased reached the estimates 
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which various analysts have set up as necessary to com- 
pensate for the deficiencies of the war period. 

The explanation for this is to be found in the measures 
generally adopted by the railroads for the conservation of 
the rail, prominent among which are the building up of 
battered ends by the use of the welding torch and the 
application of new joint bars. A new development along 
this line during the past year and still in the experimental 
stage is the sawing off of battered ends without removal 
from the track. 


Canting of Rails 


Another development along the same line which com- 
prises the first outstanding benefit to accrue from the work 
of the Joint Committee on Stresses in Track is the adop- 
tion by the American Railway Engineering Association 
of a report of its Committee on Track definitely recom- 
mending the canting of rails. The general restoration of 
this old-time practice has been under way for a number 
of years so that many of the railroads are now following 
it. Nevertheless, the endorsement of this practice by the 
A. R. E. A. must be ascribed primarily to the results of 
the investigations made by the Committee on Stresses 
in Track. 

No outstanding developments can be cited with regard 
to the railroad cross tie, but every indication points to 
the fact that the past year was one of further progress 
in the use of ties subjected to preservative treatment. 
The time is not far off when the placing of an untreated 
tie in track will be a rare exception. 

It is in the field of track work rather than in the track 
structure and its design that the greatest advancement 
took place in 1925. The year was not one of a labor 
shortage; in fact there were almost no localities in which 
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an adequate supply of labor was not to be had. Never- 
theless it was in the development of labor saving methods 
and equipment that the most marked progress was made. 
That maintenance of way officers are encouraging devel- 
opments along this line is indicated by the fact that some 
8 or 10 different devices designed to reduce the labor of 
lining track have been brought out during the past two 
years. But the most marked development of the year has 
been in the larger items of equipment, in which hand labor 
is entirely supplanted. Most of these are still in the 
experimental stage, but the fact that large expenditures 
have been authorized for the purpose of carrying on such 
development work indicates a decided trend and points to 
the marked change in the methods of conducting the 
major track maintenance items which is to be expected 
in the future. Among recent inventions may be men- 
tioned a machine for removing ballast from between the 
ties, one for lifting track out of face, a sweeper for clean- 
ing up deposits of cinders and a vacuum cleaner for 
renovating ballast. 
More Attention to Unit Costs 

There is also marked evidence of a much more critical 
analysis of labor costs in maintenance of way work, as 
indicated by the wider adoption of the practice of dis- 
continuing the use of a stretch of track on multiple track 
lines for the purpose of permitting such operations as 
rail laying or ballasting to be conducted with greater 
speed and efficiency. Greater attention is also being given 
to unit costs and to methods of ascertaining the most 
economical ways of performing various unit operations. 


Stabilization of Employment 


All these efforts toward improvement lead to the com- 
mon conclusion that the fundamental problem in track 
maintenance is the man problem and that this arises 
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It has 
also become clearly evident that improvement in personnel 
must be looked for primarily in measures designed to 
spread the work over a larger portion of the year so that 
a relatively larger proportion of the men will be afforded 


primarily from the seasonal nature of the work. 


year-round employment. Thus far, however, no general 
improvement has been made along this line, although 
railway employment statistics show a much smaller fluc- 
tuation between maximum and minimum forces than in 
earlier years. 


Bridge and Building Work 


Bridge and building work on the railroads keeps well 
abreast of general developments in this field. This has 
been notably true in the current advancement in the pro- 
portioning and mixing of concrete. The difficulties of 
providing adequate supervision for the more scientific 
methods of determining mixtures on the smaller concrete 
jobs has militated against the application of these im- 
proved methods on the great bulk of the work. But on a 
number of more important structures they have been 
applied with marked success. This development is one of 
education and initial progress is necessarily slow, but there 
is every reason to believe that its dissemination in railway 
work will be equally as rapid as in any other field of con- 
struction. Pre-cast concrete construction, particularly as 
applied to retaining walls, has made distinct progress dur- 
ing the past year. This is a field especially adaptable to 
railway conditions which freqvently impose serious ob- 
stacles to any construction plan which calls for any ap- 
preciable amount of time between the completion of the 
structure and its use under traffic. These same conditions 
have also led to rather widespread experimental use of 
quick-setting cement on railroad work during the past 
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, Why Commutation Rates Are Low in Paris 


































































Progress ‘Toward Consolidation 






1. C. C. and President Coolidge urge amendment of law to 
omit requirement of complete plan 


By 


OMPARATIVELY little actual progress toward a 
consolidation of the railway properties of the 
United States into a limited number of systems 
has been made during the past year, although a good deal 
of negotiating and planning of prospective mergers has 
been under way and it is believed that further progress 
will result from the more general acceptance of the belief 


that more can be accomplished by permitting voluntary 
consolidations, subject to the approval of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, than by attempting to make them 
conform to a pre-conceived plan. 

After struggling for some time in an effort to comply 
with the direction of the law to prepare a general plan, 
following extensive hearings on the tentative plan issued 
on August 3, 1921, the commission, or at least a majority 
of its members, have expressed doubt as to the wisdom 
of the provisions of the law that require it to prepare a 
complete plan, and a belief that results as good and per- 
haps better are likely to be accomplished with less loss of 
time if the process of consolidation is permitted to develop 
under the guidance of the commission in a more normal 
way. As long ago as February 4, 1925, a letter express- 
ing these conclusions and submitting a proposed amend- 
ment to the consolidation provisions of Section 5 of the in- 
terstate commerce act was sent by the commission to the 
chairman of the Senate committee on interstate commerce. 


Harold F. 


Lane 


President Coolidge has also recommended that Congress 
amend the law to authorize consolidations under the 
supervision of the commission and there are some pros- 
pects that such legislation will be passed at this session. 

Meanwhile some progress has been made under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 of section 5, which empowers the 
commission to authorize the acquisition of control of one 
carrier by another in a manner not involving consolida- 
tion and the commission has concluded hearings on the 
Van Sweringen unification plan, which would bring some 
9,000 miles of line under the control of a new New York. 
Chicago & St. Louis Company. Hearings are also in 
progress on the application of the Norfolk & Western to 
acquire control of the Virginian and several other cases 
are pending before the commission. 

Authorizations of control have been issued by the com- 
mission since the law was passed in 1920 involving some 
26,000 miles of line, but during the year 1925 those issued 
have involved a little over 3,000 miles, as compared 
with nearly 12,000 miles in 1924. During the year cov- 
ered by the commission’s annual report, ended October 31, 
39 applications were filed, 26 authorizations were issued 
and 3 applications were withdrawn. The authorizations 
under Paragraph 2 of Section 5 issued by the commission 
during the past year, including some issued since the 
date of the annual report. are as follows: 


Authorizations of Control of One Carrier By Another Carrier 


Carrier acquiring control Owning company 


Control acquired 


Miles of road 


How acquired 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. C: .. Elkhart & Santa Fe Ry. Co...... : . 56.00 Purchase of stock and lease 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co... ieobbetudaneeaen Moore Haven & Clewiston Ry. Co.......... 14.00 Purchase of stock and lease 
Baltimore. Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry. Co............. Baltimore & Eastern R. R. Co....... 40.00 Purchase of stock 
Buffalo, Rechester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co.............. ee ee eeuewue 11.70 Lease. 
f Ashland Coal & Tron Ry. Co......... 27.66 | 
Chesapeake & Obie Ry. Co... ...cccccccccccccccces a ea ale ca ae oe nk eee aie Eee 36.31 } Lease. 
{ SAE. Ole MS vcdvienweseeeses canes 4.53 J 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.... s si daccceeeseee Way Gt ED Bie Gc ccccwcscccccece 31.00 Purchase of stock and lease. 
Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees................. a a re ee Oe, i, Ge ct dbcssonwnaevadeuees 16.06 Lease. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co......... San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co............ 1729.00 Lease. 
Ce Be Nc a ct te cccccvcsccecesuce peceetanes ee TS EE GD CI Gia oc cc cnc cvvcecscccs ‘ 4.54 Purchase of stock 
ee Cee Ge Oe, Ci cccscccecseeonetaceneseuet See ee ee Os, Ev caewtectccsvanucases - 307.00 Purchase of stock 
ee caccdeseseebensecneneéeunes ee os audvecinwewee ened 13.48 Purchase of stock 
Ram Bemten Dee BR. COs ccc ccccccvcccccseccsves Central Manufacturing District (Inc.)..... 7.20 Lease. 
i Cn 2 Co. 4. Ce eheked jeabed dante I ne eee k coun dee we 52.85 Purchase of stock 
DN TS. Oe cis ebensccuntecdecesteeéuesent Sectts Run Ry. Co. and Monengahela & Ohio R. R... eet, 2? of stock and 
Monongahela Connecting R. R. Co......... se Gis Se Ea 6 ctdeistdhwdsekehedeens 57 Purchase ot stock 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico............-+0006: EE géhenecddtacetbhenbansdnedes 8.94 Furchase of stock 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico a el a A a Eb nh ae bdedeebtededbabaceenkasinnsees 32.10 Furchase of stock 
New Orleens, Texas & Mexico. .......cccccccccccces Er ee ae tte ie 22.00 Furchase of stock 
New York Central R. R. Co.. .»Hudson River Connecting R. R. Corp....... wi 26.50 Lease. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co se a on a lon n2c0.005060660eReNK ae 1.24 Lease. 
PORIINTEN oc caedcccdecceccdccccvecsccccceerceseces Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit................ 791.28 Exch. of stock 
Se. Rowton Deamines Tin. Gis oc cs ovcecccocscccese Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern R. R. Co...... 86.50 Purchase of stock and lease. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co ewaeevau Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola......... 159.00 Purchase of stock 
Southern Pacific Co... cccccccccesenan Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co......... 729.00 Furchase of stock 
I ns ec ehduewne veumeabeeuee Inke Tahoe Ry. & Transportation Co............. 16.50 Lease. 
I, Bs iovennasssciunedvsecbiaseden See ee. Ge I GE Biv oc dkcccicuscessvccessc 9.00 Lease. 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis..............St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Ry. Co., East St. 

Louis Connecting Ry. Co., St. Louis Transfer Ry. Co. 27.76 Lease. 
Wabash ben seebwndnessnansishecoedeoseaenanel Bb SE wWiedsedsdncidbsedeeren deus eetisntesenne 293.70 Purchase of stock 
Western Pacific R. R. Co Nesdéccnpeebec 6.6 age BED IL Mieandceeedasecoaen wousweees 165.03 Purchase of stock and bonds. 

Total penetans wee Se ee re 


INot included in “Total.”’ Sams 


mileage shown below for Southern Pacific 
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“o., control acquired throuch “purchase of stock.” 
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1925 Supply and Equipment Costs 
Show Marked Stability 


Survey of last twelve months shows uniformity in prices of 
materials at previous levels 


By D. A. Steel 
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HE year 1925 was one of pronounced steadiness in 
material prices at levels on a par with those 
reached in the previous year. It was also a year 

of extensive activity in stock reductions while the volume 
of purchases were slightly in excess of those of the pre- 
vious year. 

In a large measure the market conditions of 1925 for 
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Typical Spot Coal Prices for a Three-Year Period 


railway material and supplies presented the general aspect 
that distinguished 1924 from other post-war years. It 
will be recalled that 1920 and 1921 were years of great 
inflation of prices, followed by equally marked deflations 
and subsequent reactions, which kept the market in a 
state of turbulence until well into 1923 when as a result 
of the definite progress made in readjusting industry and 
because of enforced conservation in all lines of endeavor, 
the market assumed an aspect promoting confidence. There 
were those who questioned the soundness of the relatively 
high levels of prices in 1924. But the latter part of that 
year witnessed an orderly scaling down of these prices and 
thenceforth a steadiness generally in the trends which 
indicated a stability of business strikingly in contrast with 
that of the earlier post-war years. It was a continuation 
of this steadiness in price trends at approximately the 
levels reached in the preceding year that characterized the 
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events of the year just ended. Thus prices which under 
the urge of optimistic forecasts in 1924 had shown a 
disposition in the opening weeks of 1925 to regain the 
ground lost in the general decline of the previous spring, 
soon fell back into line and with few exceptions continued 
on a generally horizontal plane about 90 per cent higher 
than pre-war levels until late in the fall when seasonal 
demands stiffened the market or brought slight advances. 

If the past year is to be distinguished from its predeces- 
sors, that distinction may be said to lie in the accentuated 
character of this steadiness in the general price trends. 


Chilled iron car wheels 


ght car brake sh 
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Price Trends of Typical Equipment Items 


It is a difficult problem, obviously, to encompass market 
conditions for a territory as extensive as the United States 
and for the wide range of commodities of which this sur- 
vey deals within a single rule and equally hazardous to 
resort to specific trends to suggest the general. Some 
idea of the relationship which market conditions of the 
past year bear to those of the previous year and to former 
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years, however, may be obtained from the charts which 
reproduce the representative price trends of typical com- 
modities among various classes of railway material. These 
charts on the whole reveal a series of trends in 1924 strik- 
ingly free from fluctuations. Except possibly for scrap 
their definiteness in direction is also noticeable. 


Market Favorable to Current Buying 


It is not only in their comparative steadiness that the 
market conditions of 1925 are to be distinguished from 
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able to numerous factors. Buying by railroads was done 
on a distinctly conservative basis during the year. It was 
particularly a dull year for cars and locomotives, while on 
many roads the expenditures for materials and supplies 
required for maintenance were unusually light, owing prin- 
cipally to a pronounced effort made to reduce surplus 
stocks. In large part these retrenchments in purchasing 
were more than offset by the activity in the markets of 
roads that had already reduced their surplus stocks or had 
undertaken enlarged programs of work, so that on the 





Trend of Prices of Iron and Steel Items Applicable to Roadway and Structures 


those of previous years. There is also the strong indica- 
tion of increased regularity in the relationship between 
the trends of the various commodities. There is no oc- 
casion to go beyond the charts to find improvement in 
this respect. Thus, relative to 1924 and previous years, 
the year 1925 presents a condition in prices akin to that 
of a pendulum as it again approaches repose after having 


whole the total quantity of materials and supplies pur- 
chased by the railroads last year, exclusive of cars and 
locomotives, exceeded the volume of the previous year. 
The general effect of the spotted and intermittent char- 
acter of railway purchases during the year, however, was 
to depress rather than to elevate prices. This was in 
turn offset by record building activity throughout the year 
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Range of Prices of Materials Used by Railway Mechanical Departments 


been agitated in its swing. At all events the year reveals 
a condition of uniformity and stability in the market which 
affords an encouraging aspect for the coming year. It 
is decidedly the aspect sought by buyers who prefer cur- 
rent to speculative buying in the purchase of railway ma- 
terials and supplies. 

The stability of the market in the past year is attribut- 


and as a result of an enlarged demand for material 
created by favorable crop conditions in the south and west. 
But the prevalent practice for the retail buyers as well as 
for industry to work with minimum stocks and the con- 
spicuous conservatism in buying gave little opportunity 
for radical fluctuations in price levels, and practically 
no outlet for forced prices. Thus the year was practically 
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a buyer’s market until late in the fall. That the few 
advances made are chiefly of a seasonal character and will 
experience a recession before long similar to that which 
occurred at the beginning of 1925, notwithstanding the 
prospects of increased purchases by railroads, is indicated 
by the sustained determination apparent in the railway 
field to buy carefully and in view of the prospect of 
greater stabilization in purchasing throughout the year. 

Conditions in the iron and steel industry afford a good 
indication of the general market of 1925. Of the six 
representative items of railway purchases listed in the 
charts of roadway and structures material, only one, track 
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passed through the typical cycle of the preceding year, 
with prices up in the spring and fall and down in the 
summer. 

The small number of cars and locomotives built by the 
railroads in 1925 had its effect in limiting the demand for 
iron and steel but this was counteracted by widespread 
building activity, although it was not until September 
that the volume of orders was adequate to effect an in- 
crease in the tonnage of unfilled orders on the books of 
the leading interest in this field. But largely as a result of 
an increase in the volume of railroad purchases in the 
fall, iron and steel prices assumed a firmer tone and pro- 
































holts, shows any advance in average prices over 1924. In _ duction increased. By the middle of November the aver- 
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Price Ranges of Representative Lumber Items Over a Six-Year Period 


this case the price was practically stationary during the 
year and the average is from 7 to 15 points higher than 
those prevailing where large orders were involved. There 
were declines in the prices of track spikes, wire nails and 
structural steel, while those for tie plates remained reason- 
ably steady. In the chart of equipment items only one of 
the five representative materials displayed any pronounced 
tendency toward fluctuation, the price of journal bearings 
following closely the trend of lake copper. The price of 
chilled iron wheels remained stationary, while the prices 
of car axles, locomotive and freight car brake shoes de 
clined slightly. In the chart of representative materials 
used by the mechanical department the prices of malleable 
castings and gray iron castings were practically stationary 


age daily sales of tron and steel were exceeding the rate of 
production and practically all mills were working at a rate 
exceeding 80 per cent of capacity. This has subsequently 
led to moderate advances in the prices of a number of 
items, notably track materials and structural shapes and 
plates, while other advances in prices are anticipated in the 
early months of 1926. It is not expected, however, that 
advances in iron and steel prices will be permanent or 
widespread. 

An analysis of Chicago and Pittsburgh prices for rep 
resentative iron and steel commodities during the year 
discloses that the difference between conditions now and 
before the “Pittsburgh Plus” plan of pricing material was 
abolished is solely one of degree. In general there is still 





























while steel castings disclosed a gradual decline. Scrap a differential between Chicago and Pittsburgh prices al- 
‘ DOUGLAS FIR LILL PRICES (ACTUAL RAILWAY PURCEASES) Year 1925. 
Dece# | Jan. | Feb. March Apr. May June | July Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
Stringers, 8 by 16, 32 ft., ho. 1, common....$20.00 | $20.50 /$21.00 | $21.00 | $21.00 | $20.50 | $19.50 | $19.50 |$19.00 | $19.00 |919.00 
Timbers, 12 by 12, 32 ft. and under, Ko. 
1 COmMONsccsccccccecesccsecsee 17600 | 17.50] 17.50} 17.50 | 17.00] 17.00] 17.00] 17,00 | 16.50] 16.00 | 16.00 
Dimensions, 2 by 6 and 8, To. 1 couion....ee+ 17-00 atexe 050} 16.50 | 16.50] 16.50] 16.50] 16.50 | 17.00 16.50 | 16.50 
Dimensions, 2 by 12, Now 1 com.onessscsesseee 17650} 18.00] 18.00] 17.50 | 17.50 050 | 17.50 | 17.50 | 17.00] 17.00 | 17.00 
Boards, 1 by 6, Now 1 commoneseeeseceseceseee 18.00 | 18.50] 19.00] 18.00 | 15.00] 18.00] 18.00] 18.00 | 17.50] 17.00 | 17.00 
Car framing, select coLrionececcccccsccccces eee 20.00 21.00] 22.00 22.00 21.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
See GUREie SEED Shenndcncedcesececcoccoceces + 22.50 | 25.00] 25.00] 25.00 | 23.50] 23.00] 23.00] 23.00 | 22.00] 22.00 | 22.90 
Car siding, No. 2, clecr and better....s.ee. + 35200 | 38.00] 43.00] 45.00 | 45.00] 45.00] 45.00] 42.00 | 42.00] 42.00 | 39.00 
Cus lining, Select com.on, D. & Lieecsccccees « 21.00 | 21.00] 21.00] 21.00 | 21.00] 23.00 | 23.00 | 23.00 | 23.00] ~3.00 | 22.00 
Car decking, finished, select con.on, D. & M. 21.00 | 22.00] 23.00 | 23.00 | 23.00] 23.00] 23.00 | 23.00 | 20.00] 20.00 | 19.00 
Switch ties, Commonececccccccccccccccccsscceee 16.50 17.00] 17.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 10.50 16.00 16.006 16.00 10.00 
Crossing plank, commonecccccccccccccccccccce » 17.00 | 17.50] 17.50 | 17.00 | 17.00 |] 17.00] 16.50 | 17.50 | 16.50] 16.00 | 16.00 
MUCTEGRs oc ccocceccccoesoosce Rerccveccccccccece « 24.25 25.35] 26.20 26.05 25-75 25.70 2955 25235 24.55 24.35 23.05 
#1924 
SCUTHERN PINE LILL PRICES (ACTUAL RAILWAY 2vRCLALUS) Year 1925. 
Jan. Feb. March] Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Cct. Nov. Dec. 
Stringers, 7 By 16, Weecccccccses «00970200 | $70.00 | $70.00 /$63.00 | $68.00 | $70.00 | $70.00 | $70.00 | $72.00 [$75.00 | 375.00 |$75.00 
Bridge material, 12 by 12, 22.....-.+ 40.00] 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00 | 40.00 38.00 | 38.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 42.00] 42.00 | 44.00 
Car sills, 36 ft. to 40 ft......cccee 44.00 43.00 | 43.00] 43.00 | 43.00 | 43.00] 43.00 | 43.00 | 43.00 | 43.00] 43.00 | 45.00 
Car lining...... teeececcccecccceseees 40,00} 42.00 | 38.00} 38.00 | 36.00 | 36.00] 35.00] 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 38.00 | 38.00 
Car Siding, 9 ftesssseveccceseesesees 56.00] 54,00 | 54.00} 51.00 | 51.50 | 51.00} 49.00 | 47.50 48.50 50.00 | 49.00 | 53.00 
Planking, white oak, 3 by 10, 16 ft.. 27.00] 27.00 27-00] 27.00 | 25.00 | 25.00] 25.00 |] 25.00 | 27.00 | 27.00] 27.00 | 27.00 
5 Wr ts BO Bhncsccoes teevceececesesee 37000] 37.00 | 37.00] 37.00 | 37.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 38.00] 38.00 | 38.00 
2 dy 4, 10 fteseeeseveecees seecseeses 30600] 30.00 | 30.00] 28.00 | 28.00 | 24.5 26.50 | 27.00 | 27.00 | 27.50 | 27.450 | 30.00 
2 by 10, 16 ft...... sabeneeene eeeceee 32600] 32.00 | 32.00] 30.00 | 30.00 | 26.50] 28.50 | 29.00 | 29.00 | 29.50] 29.40 | 32.00 
Car decking, 2 in. = 10 ftesseeseeeee 34200 | 34.00 | 34.00] 34.00 | 32.00 | 32.00] 32.00 | 32.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 34.00 | 35.00 
noob b0d00sens 40.30 | 40.30 | 39.10] 39.10 | 37.20 | 37.20 | 36.20 | 36.20 | 37.10 | 38.10 | 39.70 | 41.60 
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Pittsburgh to Chicago. 


Douglas Fir Prices Decline 
The lumber market for the year was distinguished by The trend of lumber prices is disclosed by the tables 


Southern pine for structural uses to new high levels. 
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though this is now much less than the freight rate from and car building markets were comparatively inactive but 


both yard buying and the export trade have been healthy, 
with the result that prices were saved from the depression 
that was feared in the spring. 


the continued decline of Douglas fir prices and the rise of and charts, the latter showing slight declines in the South- 
In ern pine car-lining prices as against an advance in pine 
these two respects the lumber market presents a departure stringers, but in general the trend of Southern pine is a 
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The Variation in Scrap Prices in the Last Six Years 


the repetition on a slightly higher level of the trend in 1924, 


whole the year was definitely a buyer’s market until within when prices receded gradually towards the middle of the 
the last few months, although relatively stable conditions year and then returned to former levels. Southern pine 


prevailed throughout. 


The explanation is found in cer- prices are much firmer now than earlier in the year. Con- 


tain conditions in the several markets affecting lumber  tributing to this are the car orders placed within the last 
prices. There are principally four of these markets, the 60 days, together with the fact that production has been 
retail market, the railroads, the car builders and the ex- noticeably hampered by prolonged rains in the woods, 
port trade. During the first half of the year the railroad necessitating the filling of orders from reserve stocks. 


Road 
Central of Georgia 


Central of New Jersey. . 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 


Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 


Florida East Coast 


Great Northern 
Long Island ... 


Missouri Pacific 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.. 


Reading Comparry 


Southern Pacific * 


Seaboard Air Line 


Texas & Pacific 
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Locomotive Prices in 1925 


Weight 
300,500 
382,000 
316,500 


565,009 
357,500 
357,509 
335,000 


230,000 
391,000 


318,000 
216,006 
297,000 
216,000 
318,000 


578,000 
237,000 


330.000 
330,000 
290,000 
224,900 


345,000 
216,000 
245,000 


315,585 


280,610 
438,000 


301,000 
320,900 
300,000 
302,000 
302,000 
320,900 
320,500 


440,000 
370,000 


220,000 


Equipment 
Total Ap- Trust 

; Unit proximate Order Application 
Cylinders Builder Price Cost Placed Decided 
27 x 36 Baldwin $49,435 $494,350 1924 Mar. 2 
30 x 32 Baldwin 64,161 641,608 July, 1925 Nov. 7 
27 x 28 American 52,850 264,250 March, 1925 Nov. 7 
27 x 32 Baldwin 53,465 1,069,299 Dec., 1924 Apr. 30 
& 23 x 32 Baldwin 99.790 1,995,812 Sept., 1925 Dec. 12 
28 x 32 American 64,363 2,574,511 Sept., 1925 Dec. 12 
28 x 32 American 66,231 662,305 Sept., 1925 Dec. 12 
27 x 28 American 66,262 331,311 Oct., 1925 Dec. 12 
3% x 30 American 37,522 375,225 Feb., 1925 Aug. 18 
30 x 30 American 58,898 588,985 March, 1925 Aug. 18 
26 x 28 American 65,403 784,836 Jan., 1925 Feb. 17 
25 x 28 American 41,618 249,708 Jan., 1925 ‘eb. 17 
26 x 30 American 43,221 648,315 July, 1925 July 11 
25x 28 American 30,909 185,454 July, 1925 July 11 
26 x 28 American 61,415 614,150 Aug., 1925 Sept. 28 
& 28 x 32 Baldwin 91,000 364,000 Dec., 1924 Jan. 8 
24 x 28 Penn. R. R. 37,502 185,510 April, 1924 May 6 
27 x 32 American 63,873 958,093 Dec., 1924 “eb. 25 
27 x 32 American 55,687 1,137,737 Dec., 1924 Feb. 25 
27 x 28 Americar 54,877 548,771 Dec., 1924 Feb. 25 
25 x 28 Raldwin 41,612 208,059 Dec., 1924 Feb. 25 
iad Am.-Gen. Elec. 95,400 477,000 Oct., 1924 Jan, 29 
Am.-Gen. Elec. 89.000 178,000 Oct., 1924 Jan. 29 
ERS West-Baldwin 33,795 67,590 Oct., 1924 Jan. 29 
27 x 30 American 60,250 545,639 1923 Jan. 29 
27 x 30 American 84,625 84,625 1923 Jan. 29 
25 x 28 American 40,400 203,885 1923 Jan. 29 
<28 (3 cyl.) American 49,750 497,500 July, 1924 Jan. 29 
27 x 32 Baldwin 63,405 1,585,119 1923 Jan. 9 
<iicsedh > —<depiiaditty 50,213 502,126 lesa loci Jan. 9 
26 x 32 Baldwin 49,841 249,203 March, 1924 Jan. 9 
eee Baldwin 56,447 1,411,175 Dec., 1924 Apr. 8 
ere Baldwin 52,147 260,735 Dec., 1924 Apr. 8 
28 & 32 (3) American 80,901 1,213,520 Dec., 1924 June 24 
kk i  teanese 79,500 1,431,000 ceaaels June 24 
pe a ee 36,623 366,230 iNiutee June 24 
26 x 30 Baldwin 60,700 1,214,000 July, 1924 Tan. 20 
27 x 28 Baldwin ’ 53,950 539,500 July, 1924 Tan. 20 
26 x 30 American g 92 - 
26 x 30 Baldwin { 48,000 1,440,000 Apr., 1925 Dec. 17 
26 x 30 Baldwin 62,000 248,000 Aug., 1925 Dec. 17 
27 x 28 PRaldwin 42,800 428,000 Apr., 1925 Dec. 17 
26 x 30 Baldwin 56,000 336,000 Aug., 1925 Dec. 17 
29 x 32 Lima 100,489 1,004,890 July, 1925 Aug. 31 
27 x 30 American rg 429,700 uly, 1925 Aug. 31 
; { 48,795 390,360 Tuly, 1925 Aug. 31 
22 x 28 Baldwin ) 62.265 124.530 July, 1925 Aug. 31 
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The reactionary effect upon labor of the large cotton crops 
in the south, will also promote advances in the prices in 
Southern pine, but in view of the repeated failures to 
sustain higher levels as well as the depressed condition of 
the fir market, it is improbable that 1926 will see a change 
in the general trend or levels, although advance prices are 
anticipated for the first few months of the year. 

The fir market affords an accurate picture of the con- 
ditions in that industry during the year, when prices de- 
clined to the lowest level for several years. That these 
levels are as low as present economic conditions can 
justify is indicated by the number of shutdowns on the 
Pacific coast earlier in the year because the return was 
less than the cost of production. The fir market was ad- 
versely affected by a pronounced slump in retail buying on 
the Pacific coast and the diminished orders from railroads. 
The greater promptness with which car lumber can be 
transported to central markets, 21 days ordinarily being 
ample, has also proved a disadvantage to fir producers py 
encouraging buying in small quantities, a practice which 
makes it difficult for producers to anticipate future re- 
quirements. The impediments to rail transportation of 
pine to Florida to meet the demands of the boom condi- 
tions in building there has proved an aid to Pacific coast 


business. While there has not heen much balancing be- 


January 2, 1926 


makes it impossible to hazard a specific forecast with ref- 
erence to the range of prices during 1926, but in view of 
the present stiffening of prices in some localities and the 
enlarged programs of maintenance contemplated, it will 
not be surprising if the tie market will assume a slightly 
higher level. 


Likelihood of Higher Coal Prices Remote 


A suggestion of the coal situation is indicated in the 
chart of the costs to the railroads and of the spot prices 
throughout the year. Prices have been on a stable basis 
and have steadily declined. The anthracite strike has had 
practically no effect on railway coal prices. While neces- 
sitating large adjustments in the anthracite burning reg- 
ion, the effect of the strike apparently has been limited to 
an advance in the price of Pocahontas and other coals 
which are being substituted for it. It has also occasioned 
some increase in the price of fuel oil. Little fear is being 
entertained by railroads over the possibility of a sym- 
pathetic strike in the bituminous fields. This feeling of 
security is strengthened by the halting tendency of the 
market because of prolonged mild weather. On the whole 
the year has been marked by minimum reserve stocks and 
low prices for the railroads. While some advances in the 
prices of coal are observed the price of mine run con- 
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Price of Coal Purchased by Class I Roads 


tween fir and pine it can be expected that fir prices will 
prove a stabilizer of pine prices in 1926. 
Railroads Slow in Placing Tie Orders 

A review of the cross-tie market indicates an appreciable 
cessation of the marked fluctuation in purchases which 
have characterized this field for many years. It was iur 
a long time the practice of the railroads to enter and drop 
out of the market at about the same time, with the result 
that at periods of active buying the prices were inflated 
and of a character to foster departure from specification 
requirements. This evil is diminishing, however, with 
the pronounced increase in the use of treated ties. As 
treatment calls for several months’ seasoning, considerable 
quantities of ties must be kept in storage at all times to 
protect the output of plants, a condition which tends to- 
ward a stabilization of the market. In general the tie 
industry has been in a better position in the past year than 
before, although railroads have been slow in placing 
orders for their requirements. 

In the south good crops interfered with tie production, 
with a consequent stiffening of prices which was intensi- 
fied within the last 60 days by heavy rains which affected 
all lumbering operations adversely. In view of this con- 
dition it is not surprising that the most recent quotations 
from this territory disclosed advances in prices. Such a 
condition does not prevail in the west, however, where no 
increase has taken place. While the roads have generally 
been sluggish in placing their orders for future require- 
ments, many roads not only have their 1926 ties on hand 
but also a part of those for 1927. Absence of accurate 
figures on the relation of stock on hand to requirements 
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as Reported by I. C. C. Bureau of Statistics 


tinues generally stable and not only do indications point 
to the continuation of existing trends well towards spring 
but there are predictions of price cutting as a means of 
moving more coal. 

In the market of miscellaneous material there is much 
irregularity in trends, which is to be expected in view of 
the wide variety of commodities included in this category. 
At the present time the market discloses a tightness in the 
prices of crude oil while export demand is stiffening the 
prices in gasoline. The production of cement is now 
steady at prices which disclose a firmer tone over the 
market last fall when a reduction of prices became ef- 
fective. The prices of brick, tile and other clay products 
also disclose a firmer tone, although it is questionable if 
the advances in prospect can be maintained. 


Equipment Prices 


The tables of locomotives, freight cars and passenger 
cars usually shown in the Railway Age’s annual review 
of price trends are supplemented this vear with a table 
and diagram showing equipment index prices from 1910 
to 1924. 

The regular tabulations of prices—as distinguished 
from this table and diagram of index numbers—include 
only such equipment as has been financed through issues 
of equipment trust certificates which were approved dur- 
ing 1925 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
data are given in considerable detail. There are included 
the name of the road, details concerning the type and 
size of the equipment, the number of units, the price per 
unit, the name of the builders, the date of the order and 
the date on which approval of the equipment trust financ- 
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Road 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Central of Georgia....... 


Central of New Jersey. 


Ceenes i Ts wos kc cecnvesanes 


Chicago & North Western 


Chic., Ind. & Louisville..... 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Chic., Rock Island & Pac........... i, 


eee: Be GO i cankcuewenann on 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama......... 


Great Northern 


Se SE vcteieavadseahenwicks 


Longview, Portland & Northern..... 
Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie..... 


Peer ee ere 


New York Central... 


Nerfolk & Western.. 


Northern Pacific 


Reading Company 


Se. Louis Southwestern............. F 


eee TORRE: <criscicccisnaccses & 


eens Die Gis sci sc ictcavaseca 


ee ee ee 


Texas & Pacific. 


Western Frait Express. 





Type 
Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Vent. Box 
. Box 
Flat 
Vent. Box 


Air Dump 


Caboose 
Air Dump 
Box 
Box 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Flat 
Refrig. 
Stock 


Box 
Hopper 


Box 
Box 


Box 
Box 
Box 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Stock 
Stock 
Flat 
Gondola 


Box 
Coal 


Caboose 
Box 


Ore 
Auto. Box 
Auto. Box 

Box 

Stock 
Tank 
Caboose 
Dump 


Auto. Box 
Auto. Box 
Flat 
D. D. Stock 


Logging 


Ore 
Ore 
Auto. Box 
Auto. Box 
Caboose 
Box 
Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 


Box 

Pox 

Box 
Refrig. 


Auto. Box 


Gondola 


Gondola 
Box 
Box 


Gondola 
Well 
Stock 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Box 
Box 
Hopper 


Box 


Box 
Auto. Box 
Gondola 
Tank 
Ballast 
Caboose 


Caboose 
Caboose 
Caboose 


Gondola 
Gondola 


Refrig. 
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Capacity 
50-ton 
70-ton 
70-ton 


40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 


30-yd. 


40-ton 
40-ton 


40-ton 
40-ton 


50-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 


40-ton 
55-ton 


40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 


49-ton 
50-ton 


40-ton 
75-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 


50-ton 
30-ton 


12,590-g. 


30-yd. 
40-ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
40-ton 


75-ton 
75-ton 


40-ton 
50-ton 
40-ton 
40-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 


55-ton 
55-ton 
55-ton 
35-ton 


50-ton 


62%4-ton 


70-ton 


70-ton 
70-ton 
70-ton 
70-ton 
70-ton 
70-ton 
50-ton 
50-ton 
70-ton 


40-ton 


eeeeee 


30-ton 


Freight Car Prices in 1925 


Unit 

Construction Builder Price 
Steel PU on vc ces cccecccQageee 
Steel Std. Steel .. ea aes ae 
Steel Gee BON ciccesvicss EO 

St. Unf. Tenn. C. I. & R. R... 2,180 

St. Unf. Tenn. C. I. & R. R... 2,149 

St. Unf. Tenn. C. I. & R. R... 1,449 

Wood Tenn. C. I. & R. R... 2,200 
seveee ME cvestactonsees G00 
St. Frame “td. Steel 2,457 

sessed 8 ##$whsweerwecineneceness 3,081 

St. Unf. 1 Pressed Steel and Bet- { 1,996 

St. Unf. § tendorf. 7 2,011 

St. Unf. ) Pressed Steel and f 2,056 

St. Unf. § Am. Car & Fdy. 1 2,055 

St. Unf Sed. Steel .....cccces 1,539 

St. Unf Am. Car & Fdy...... 2,955 

St. Unf Ill. Car & Mfg....... 1,794 

Se. Cie Se ON, kk von cecceus 1,897 

St. Unf. PE dine ccwuwaans 1,821 

St. Frame Cy 

St. Frame Pressed Steel ....... ‘ 1,986 
St. Frame =e 

St. Frame Am. Car & Fdy..... 2,093 
St. Frame 2 errr 

St. Frame eee 1,759 
St. Frame ll. Car & Mfg....... 1,774 
St. Frame PO ssenveccncctecs 1,486 
Composite Se BE wenvnscens 1,835 
St. Unf. Am. Car & Fdy...... 2.091 
Composite Am. Car & Fdy...... 2,241 

St. Unf. PE whederkceenewe 4,315 

St. Unf. re 1,959 
Steel Bethlehem Steel ..... 1,950 

St. Frame  Sedusene en 2,300 
St. Frame Co SD waveveoense 1,900 
St. Frame EE eee ,800 
Woed Siems-Stembel ....... 1,450 
Steel | ee Ee ae 2,050 

ee ee eng Ses 1,920 

Steel Pressed Steel ........ 3,500 
St. Frame 12500 Pullman and... f 2,225 
St. Frame §500 Am. Car & Fdy.)} 2,227 
St. Frame Bk DE teacoreses ,770 
St. Frame fF eae ,990 

inade  Wetadhbnedtaeswaewwraus 1,778 
Steel ee 
Steel Am. Car & Fdy.... f 2,299 

St. Unf Am. Car & Fdy...... 2,051 

St. Unf Am. Car & Fdy..... 2,627 

St. Unf Am. Car & Fdy...... 2,525 

St. Unf Am. Car & Fdy a 1.961 

St. Unf. Gen’l-Am. .. -— ™ 

St. Unf SES ? 1.936 

St. Unf ko eer . 
Steel is Wl caceeetet es 1,846 
Steel a ME ‘cabenese ss 1,858 
Steel ee ee ee 
Steel eer ye es 
Steel ee ee 

on6ene ETT TT ee ee 
St. Frame Std. Steed 1 one ccccee 2,400 

{ Ralston, Pressed ) 
| Steel, Newport | 

Steel + News or $ 1,750 
{ VaBré&I. J 

a eal es 

“anes ) Pullman and .... { 2,008 

‘sanke § Pac. Car & Fdy..2} 2,263 

ae sievinnacedsdenanbnes 1,974 

iii. diastiaiaeaitece atc ta hee Gob dia 8,900 
St. Frame i earner 2,157 

Steel Pressed Steel } 

Steel Sed. Steel ...... say 2.725 

Steel DOS, cncssss. [ ™ 

Steel Am. Car & Fdy.... | 

RP a eee re 4,600 

Steel Pressed Steel ...... = 271 

Steel Bethlehem ........ { ‘ 

Steel Am. Car & Fdy....) 2.186 

Steel ee Oe xeceness . 

Steel Bethlehem .......... 2,396 

St. Unf. Mount Vernon ...... 2,044 

St. Unf 2.000 Std. Steel 2,358 

St. Unf Se 762 
Steel Tenn C. I. & R. R... 2,054 
sehen Penn Car Co........ 2,302 
gi wietes Rodger Rallast ...... 2,060 
‘408 “eubelueisensnedest<e 3,128 

St. Unf. New Am. Car & Fdy...... 3,545 
Be, TW BO 0.0.00 0-5:5:0.0 se pcccnesess 3, 

St. Unt. Newport News...... 2,785 
Steel Western Steel ...... 1,791 
Steel Western Steel ....... 2.148 

St. Unf. Ce, WE shenscenns 2.400 


Total Ap- 
proximate 
Cost 


$3,980,000 
5,215,625 
1,028,885 


654,000 
429,704 
144,880 
4,239,830 


112,500 


245,724 
12,324 


998,055 
1,005,590 


1,028,025 
1,027,315 


769,405 
590,956 
896,820 


948,500 
455,375 


5,957,680 
2,093,105 


1,759,410 
887,100 
742,850 
919,385 


2,509,080 
896,310 


86,300 
548,436 


975,000 
2,070,000 


1,112,500 
1,113,500 
354,000 
398,000 


88,886 
574,875 


1,640,920 
525,414 
101,017 


3,921,255 


1,451,933 


276,928 
185,850 


1,123,240 
897,600 
213,791 
624,400 


2,400,000 


5,250,000 


1,515,472 
1,003,780 
1,131,590 


540,904 
44,500 
107,842 


2,724,640 


4€,000 
2,271,365 
2,185,600 
2,396,480 
2,044,000 
6,592,301 


35,450 
240,000 
,550 


1,253,357 
107,413 


840,000 


Order 
Placed 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 


Nev., 1924 


July-Oct., 1925 
Nov., 1924 
Sept., 1925 


Nov. 1924 
Nov. 1924 
Nov. 1924 
Nov. 1924 


Nov. 1924 
Nov. 1924 
Nov. 1924 


March, 1925 
March, 1925 


May, 1925 
May, 1925 


May, 1925 
May, 1925 
May, 1925 
May, 1925 


March, 1925 
March, 1925 


Dec., 1924 
Sept., 1925 


Oct. 1924 
Oct. 1924 
1924 
1924 
Tan., 1924 
Sept., 1924 


Nov., 1924 
Sept., 1925 
Sept., 1925 
Oct., 1925 
Oct., 1925 


Feb., 1925 


Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 


Dec., 1924 


Dec., 1924 


Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 


Nov., 1924 


Dec., 1924 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 


Sept., 1924 


Sept., 1924 
Oct. 1924 
Dec., 1924 


Aug. 1925 


Aug., 1925 
Aug., 1925 


Dec., 1924 


61 






Equip- 
ment 
Trust Ap- 
plication 


Decided 


May 11 
May 11 
May 11 


Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Nov. 7 
Apr. 30 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 


Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 


May 15 
May 15 


Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 


Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 


Aug. 18 
Aug. 18 


Feb. 17 
Dec. 1 


an 8 
an. 8 
an. 8 
Jan. 8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Jan, 
an. 
Jan. 


Dec. 12 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 12 


May 7 
May 6 


Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 25 


Feb. 25 
Feb. 25 


May 16 


May 16 
May 16 


Dec. 30,’24 


Dec. 30,’24 


May 26 
May 26 
May 26 


Jan. 9 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 9 


Jan. 9 


Jan. 
Apr. 


o wwf 


Apr. 
Apr. 8 
Feb. 14 


June 24 
June 24 
ames 
June 24 
Tune 24 
June 24 


Tan. 20 
Jan. 20 
Dec. 17 


Aug. 31 
Aug. 31 


Tae. 20 



























RAILWAY AGE January 2, 1926 


RALIMAY BQUIPMEST FACTORS 
StaT Rast 


SHOWING THE MOEA OF USITS SOLD: THE WEIGHTED AVERAGE PRICE PER POUND 45 SOLD (EXCEPT WHERE ESTIMATED, SEE NOTE BO. 4) 
43D THE PERCENT OF ISCREASE 13 PRICE. 
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(3) (4) (5) (6) 





(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
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- PREILGST CARS } 
Tak CR PERI wooh aah See 



























































ALL SfEBBL os aLL oop 
50. OF PRICE 50. OF PRICE 50. OF PRICE . h0. OF 
Cans PER LB. PERCENT | CaRS PER LS. PERCENT | Ca%S ER LB. PERCEM Caxs 
a 
1910-1914, INCL. BASE 71,108 2.574 100 148,067 2.81¢ 100 53,349 2.26¢ 100 4,116 

1910 2,902 7.266 98 =| (10,486 2.68 106 | «(18,855 2.63 108 13,739 2.30 102 799 
1911 1,608 7.266 9 = |_—s«13, 850 2.30 69 32,918 2.31 92 13,720 2.17 96 506 
1912 3,269 7.360 100 «=| s«17,608 2.39 9 | 46,3468 2.47 98 17,665 2.32 102 821 
1913 2,066 7.890 107 22,696 2.83 10 25,698 8962.84 113 2,600 2.11 93 1,212 
1914 r39 6.873 93 =| Ss 6,402 2.49 97 | 26,326 2.87 4 5,625 2.25 100 7% 
1915 981 7.413 100 | «13,080 2.63 102 | 24,752 2.4 101 4,350 2.11 93 396 
1916 2,170 10.842 143—|s 2,307 4.01 156 14,650 3.67 146 12,396 3.19 “i Ct 687 | 
1917 1,686 16.513 210 «=| Ss 4, 750 5.11 199 14,500 4.25 169 3,200 4.54 201 548 138 164 
1918 1,976 16.226 206 «=| «(12,383 6.36 247 «=| 43,000 = 6.35 263 Bone 5.7% 283 16 169 227 | 
1919 | 273 15.637 212 | Sone 6.82 265 | Hone 192 292 Sone 6.357 282 31 206 245 
1920 1,458 19.0% 268 13,480 7.03 am =| «(12,980.47 298 Bone 6.73 80-298 653 2) a 
1921 3260 «15.923 216 436 | «= 4,200 4.50 1s )6=— | (a, 4.94 197 Bone 4.45 497 47 163 200 
1982 1,910 14.926 2098 32,181 4.00 156 61,597 4.39 175 Bone §8=—«s3,.96—(is«édd‘ 7S 1,182 160 06= | s«1%8 
1923 1,726 16.561 224 19,675 5.21 203 26,140 6.24 209 4,800 4.54 201 407 19% =| «(170 
1924 1,109 15,919 216 46,433 5.08 196 26,30 4.92 196 3,796 9 4.12 182 








BOTES: - 
(1) The Gate om rolling equipment is based on the total selling price ef the entire output of two large locamctive and siz large car ccmpanies with certain sales 
excluded ech as the Pershing locomotives and locomotives and cars sold to foreign comtries. 
(2) The percentages on floating equipment are based on trend of prices as furnished by five large shipbuilding oc ampanies. 
(3) The price per pound ie «@ weighted average composite price of all classes of equipment coming under each of the general headings. 
(4) All prices ant percentages dow in above table were determined fram actual data furnished by the manufacturers with the exception of th. se underlined mich were 
eotimated in the following manner:- 

(a) abl STEEL FREIGHT CaRS, COMPOSITE FREIGHT CARS - Price and percentage for 1919 were derived by interpolating between actual prices reported for 1916 
and 1920 (let 6 mos.) 

(>) <ALL WOOD FREIGHT CARS ~- The percentages for composite cars were used and fron these percentages the price per pound was calculated using the weighted 
average price of all wood freight cars for 1910 to 1914, incl., ae dbase, or 100%. 

(co) ALL STEEL PASSENGER TRAIN CARS, FLOATING EQUIPMENT ~- Derived by interpolating between “Trend of Price” factors show in Bp ipment Committee's reports 
(Passenger Train Car Report, dated sume 1, 192], and Supplements, and Floating Equipment Report, dated Dec. 30, 1920 and Supplement! . 

(4) WOOD WITH STEEL UNDERFRAXE AND ALL WOOD PASSENGER TRAIN CARS - Bo sales reported (except five for Steel Underframe) 1915 to 1924, incl. If sufficient 
wooden care had been sold to make the market, it is felt that the increase in price over the weighted average price 1910 to 1914, incl., would have 
deen at least as great as that for all steel care; therefore the percentage factore shown for all steel passenger train care (Col. 15) are 

recommended for application to the wood with steel underframe anc all wood passenger train cars. 
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aa ————— FREIGHT CARS- COMPOSITE, WOOD STEEL 
soln FREIGHT CARS-ALL WOOD 
——@——- PASSENGER TRAIN CARS-ALL CLASSES 
ALL STEEL 
wK 4or— 
= K 
a 200+-— 200 : 
. 3) 
a li) THIS OIAGRAM PLOTTED FROM w 
60;— STATEMENT ENTITLED “RAILWAY 80 & 
EQUIPMENT FACTORS” OATED 
JULY $1, 1925. 












































— DIAGRAM SHOWING 20 
RELATION OF PRICES INPERCEN) 


VARIOUS CLASSES OF EQUIPMENT 
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OFFICE OF ENGINEER, EASTERN GROUP 100 
PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
92 NASSAU S$T.,NVC. JULY 91,1925 90 
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the Interstate 
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RAILWAY AGE 


dockets. 





was granted. The name of the purchaser, the number 
of units of each type and the prices are obtained from 
Commerce Commission 


The other material is supplied by the Railway Aye from 
its own equipment tabulations. 


It will be noted that the selection of material is based 





INDEX NUMBERS 


Locomotives 
Freight Cars: 
All-Steel 
Composite, 

All-wood 


Passenger Train Cars...........-+- 





on the date on which approval of the equipment financing 
Much of the equipment in the list was or- 
The recognized security 


was granted. 


dered in 1924 or even in 1923. 
of the equipment trust and its increasing popularity have 


or EQuIPMENT PRICES 


Average 
1910-1914 1923 
100 224 
100 203 
..-. 100 209 
100 201 
100 194 


1924 
216 


196 
196 
182 
194 





ation. 


The 


information 
equipment prices shows nearly double those ruling be- 
fore the war. 


relative to 


the 





index 






numbers 


63 





of 


The table and diagram of equipment prices are taken 
from a pamphlet issued by the equipment committee of 


the Presidents’ Conference Committee on Federal Valu- 
These prices and indexes are figured on a per 


pound basis of the simple or standard locomotive or car, 


and do not include the specialties. 


In other words, as dis- 


tinguished from the tables of prices taken from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission finance dockets, they do 
not reflect the increase in the size of the equipment nor 
the increasing complexities of its design in the period 


which has been covered. 


in recent years permitted greater liberality than formerly 


ruled: the custom of financing equipment through equip- 
ment trusts issued a year, two years or even more after 
the equipment has been received is a new phase. 


Road 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 


Central of Georgia. . 


Central of New Jersey 


Chesapeake & Ohio.. 


Chicago & North Western 


Chic., Rock Island & Pac 


Florida East Coast...... 


Florida & Alabama... 


Georgia, 


Illinois Central 


Long Island 
Missouri Pacific 


New York Central...... 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 


Northern Pacific..... 


Reading Cempany 


Seaboard Air DLine............ 


Southern Pacific 


A 
_ d 
Cone F 


ew _ — mt _ to 


to 


DwWwwONnuUUe ON Uwe to WON Uwe blow 


130 Suk. Motor 
85 Trailer 
40 Elec. Motor 
2 Diring 
1 Pass. & Mail 
10 Mail Storage 
2 Raggage 
& Baggage 
9 Mail & Bagg. 
6 Coaches 
29 Motor Pass. 
10 Dining 
10 Coaches 
15 Baggage 
1 Gas. Elec. 
10 Elec. Motor 
3 Elec. Motor 
10 Gas. Motor 
10 Gas. Motor 
10 Ccaches 
5 Mail & Bagg. 
5 Baggage 
10 Observation 
120 Sub. Suburban 
10Sub. Pass. & Bagg. 
2 Fass. & Bagz. 
10 Baggage 
Gas Motor 
Gas Motor 
Business 
1 Pass. & Bagg. 


_ 


_ 


1 
1 
1 
0 
5 
5 
0 
1 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
1 
6 


Class 
Dining 
Dining 
Elec. Coaches 
Coaches 
Comp Coaches 
Cemp Coaches 
Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 
Pass. & Bagg 
Club 


Pass. & Bagg. 
Postal 
Coaches 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Buff. 
Coaches 
Dining 
Coaches 
Baggage 
Dining 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Pass. & Mail 
Bagg. & Exp. 


Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Mail 
Raggage 
Elec. Motor 
Express 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Ragg. & Mail 
Gas. Elec. 
Dining 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagge. & Mail 
Bagge. & Mail 
Bagg. & Horse 
Dynamometer 
Elec. Motor 


Gas. 


The equipment committee prepared studies of the cost 


vears ago. 
ment to the original study. 


of locomotives, freight cars and passenger cars some 
The information here used is from a supple- 
Detailed descriptions of the 
methods followed in compiling the information will he 
found in the two following articles: 
motive for Valuation Purposes,” Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 3, 1920, and “The Cost of Reproduction New 


“The Cost of Loco- 


of Steel Freight Cars,” Railway Age of March 11, 1921. 


PASSENGER CAR PRICES IN 1925 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Stcel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


Length 
79 ft. 
79 ft. 
67 ft. 
67 ft. 
79 ft. 
79 ft. 
74 ft. 


Weight 


serene 
eeeeee 


141,000 
130,000 
113,000 


142,300 
133,400 
155,700 


125.000 

84,000 
114,705 
158,250 
145,000 
129,000 
129,000 
129,000 
124,800 
142,300 
130,706 
170,000 
132,200 
111,000 

70,000 
120,000 
175,500 


109,000 
109,000 
109,000 
107,400 


109,006 
114,420 
114,420 
107,400 


Builder 
Pullman 
Pullman 


Std. Steel 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Puliman 
Std. Steel 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem Shi 
Bethlehem § 
Bethlehem 


Pullman 
Std. Steel 


Pullman 
Pullman 


Pullman 
Second-hand 


"eer 
eS eee 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 


Am. Car & Fdy.... 


Am, 


Am. Car & Fdy.. as 
Am. Car & Fady.... 


Pullman 


Pressed Steel 
Osgood-Bradley 


10 Sykes and.... ; 


10 Brill 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullnian 


Bethlehem Ship a ae 
Bethlehem ...... 


Std. Steel 
Brill ......006. 


Service 


Rethlehcm Ship ... 


Rethlehem Ship 


Am. Car & Fdy.) 
Bethlehem Ship. f 
Am. Car & Fdy.... 


Pullman 


Std. Steel 
Am. Car & Fay. 
Std. Steel .... 


SE ici sness 


Am, Car & Fdy. : ‘ 


3ethlehem Ship ... 
Bethlehem Ship ... 
Bethlehem Ship ... 


J. G. Brill Co.... 


Am. Car & Fdy... 


Am. Car & Fdy.... 
Am. Car & Fdy.... 


Unit 
Price 


» + «+ 28,037 
Am. Car & Fdy. .. 
Am. Car & Fdy. .. 


20,050 
16,296 
16,221 
21,448 
24,000 
52,624 
30,125 
48,500 
30,690 
23,37! 

48.500 
17,090 
26,174 
25,924 
18,588 
49,250 
25,600 
29,813 
42,694 
29,416 
18,083 
18,168 


16,848 
16,860 


84,104 
19.834 


19,250 


16,826 
38,500 
20,425 
27.010 
21,740 

52,000 
41,986 
23,950 
23,344 
24,971 

23,659 
63,500 
40,000 


Total ap- 
proximate 
Cost 
$53,165 
192,661 


2,176,000 
1,192,520 
85,388 
29,416 
180,832 
36,336 
145,545 
205,823 
160,753 
1,133,927 
495,875 
276,251 
278,990 
34,000 
470,093 
190,200 
200,000 ? 
195,000 { { 
289,475 
121,557 
100,341 
550,000 
2,614,151 
627,244 
168,480 
33,719 


84,104 
198,341 
192,500 
168.263 

38,500 
122,55¢ 
162.060 

130.440 
104,006 
503,832 

47,900 

46,688 
149,826 
141,954 

63,500 

240,000 


Order 
Placed 
July, 1925 
July, 1925 
April, 1925 
April, 1925 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Oct., 1925 
Nov., 1925 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
March, 1925 
May, 1925 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
May, 1925 
May, 1925 
March, 1925 
Aug., 1925 
Sept., 1925 
Sept., 1925 
Sept., 1925 
Nov., 1924 
Nov., 1924 
Oct., 1924 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 
Jan., 1925 
March, 1925 
March, 1925 
March, 1925 
March, 1925 
Sept., 1924 
March, 1924 


) Feb., 1924 and 


Sept., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
Dec., 1924 
March, 1925 
1922, ’23 & °24 
1922 & ’23 
1924 
1922 & ’23 
1922 
1924 


1925 
1924 


Aug., 1924 
Aug., 1924 
Aug., 1924 
June, 1925 
Aug., 1925 
Aug., 1925 


Feb., 1924 
1924 
Apr., 1924 


Equipment 
Trust Ap- 
plication 

Decided 


May 
rn 
May 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 3 
Apr. ; 
Apr. 3 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Feb. 

Feh, 


—_ 


NON dy 


11 
11 


FUSED BO LS et et et Dt et es * 


Nd 
mur 


20 


24 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































Dividend Changes on Stocks in 1925 





Improved financial condition reflected in number of roads 
paying increased dividends 


OST of the changes made in dividend rates on 
railway stocks during 1925 were increases. The 
improved earnings of the carriers combined with 

the willingness and ability of the boards of directors to 
distribute the increased earnings to shareholders has had 
the effect of Bers af we shares more popular in the 
market than they have been for several years; the effect 
has also been in several instances to carry the prices on 
shares of some of the more prosperous carriers to figures 
that ruled prior to the war. In spite of this fact, however, 
there has been no important change with reference to the 
financing of railway needs through the issue of stock. It 
is expected in many quarters, however, that the carriers 
may be able to accomplish such financing in the near 
future, provided, of course, the present favorable con- 
dition continues. A tabulation of the important dividend 
changes of the year follows: 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown. An initial quarterly dividend 
of $4 per share was paid October 1 on the outstanding $1,500,000 
common stock. 

Alabama & Vicksburg. This company has paid annual divi- 
dends of 7 per cent from 1916 to 1924. In April, 1925, directors 
declared a dividend of 5 per cent. In May, the company announced 
a stock dividend of 100 per cent represented by 21,000 shares of 
$100 par value and payable to stockholders of record January 
2. In September, directors declared a semi-annual dividend of 
3 per cent on the increased capitalization payable October 1. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. In January, the directors de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the common stock, 
payable March 2. This placed the common stock on a 7 per cent 
annual basis as compared with the 6 per cent annual rate paid 
since 1910. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna. This was one of the few companies 
that decreased its dividend disbursement during 1925. On No- 
vember 30, it declared a dividend of three-quarters of one per 
cent, payable December 30, in place of the regular 134 per cent. 
The company has been paying regular dividends at the annual 
rate of 7 per cent since 1917. In 1922 and 1923 it declared extra 
dividends of 10 per cent, and’ in 1924 stockholders received an 
extra disbursement of 2% per cent. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Decreased production of 
coal in the union coal mines served by this carrier compelled the 
directors in February to defer action on the regular 2-per cent 
semi-annual dividend paid since 1919. In July, however, the 
dividend was resumed, payable August 15, and in November an 
additional 2 per cent was declared, payable December 15, thereby 
completing the usual 4 per cent for the year. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. The directors in 
May deferred action on the regular semi-annual dividend of 3% 
per cent. In November, they declared a dividend of 5 per cent 
payable December 31. The preferred stock is 7 per cent non- 
cumulative. In 1924, it received total payments at 8% per cent. 

Cincinnati Northern. Directors of this company, nearly all the 
stock of which is owned by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, in February declared a dividend of 5 per cent, payable 
March 2, and on August 1 stockholders received an additional 5 
per cent, making the total of 10 per cent for the year. The com- 
pany, in 1923 and in 1924, paid semi-annual dividends of 3 per cent. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. In December, 
directors increased the quarterly dividend rate from 1% to 1% 
per cent. Dividends at the annual rate of 5 per cent have been 
paid only since March, 1924. No dividends were paid from 1911 
until 1922 when a 4 per cent rate was established. At the end of 
1924, the New York Central owned 91 per cent of the Big Four 
common stock. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern. This company’s 6 per cent preferred 
stock became cumulative on January 1, 1920. An initial dividend 
of 1 per cent was paid November 15, 1923, and a similar amount 
on February 15, 1924. In May, August and November, 1924, 
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By Charles W. Foss 








dividends of 14% per cent were paid, and in February, May and 
August, 1925, 14% per cent was paid. In December, the directors 
declared an additional 4% per cent on the preferred stock, payable 
January 1. Of this dividend 3% of one per cent was to be con- 
sidered an adjustment of the regular 6 per cent dividend to 
January 1, 1925, this covering a change in the dividend date from 
November 15 to January 1. This makes the total of the regular 
dividends 63% per cent for 1925. The remaining 3% per cent 
of the recently declared dividend was to be charged against ac- 
cumulations on the preferred stock, which on January 1 were 20 
per cent. 


Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. An initial dividend of 
2 per cent on this company’s common stock, 85 per cent of which 
is owned by the Louisville & Nashville, was paid on September 15. 

Maine Central. Holders of this company’s 5 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock received no dividends between September, 
1920, and December 1, 1924. On the latter date the regular 
quarterly dividends of 1% per cent were resumed and were paid 
regularly in 1925. In addition, two payments of 2% per cent 
were made, one in June and one in October, 1925, and in December 
directors declared a dividend of $7.50, payable January 15, further 
applying on the accumulations. The effect of the last payment was 
to reduce the accumulations on the preferred stock to $7.50. 

Michigan Central. Dividends have been paid at the semi-annual 
rate of 10 per cent since July, 1923. In December, 1925, directors 
declared an extra dividend of 7% per cent payable January 29, 
1926. The New York Central owns 95 per cent of the outstanding 
Michigan Central stock. 

Mobile & Ohio. Stockholders received on December 30 an extra 
dividend of 3 per cent in addition to the regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3% per cent. From 1910 to 1922, the company paid 
regular dividends of 4 per cent, and in 1923 and 1924 it paid 7 
per cent. 

New York, Ontario & Western. Dividends of 1 per cent were 
paid in August, 1919, and April, 1920, and 2 per cent in October, 
1921. In January, 1925, 1 per cent was paid covering the dividend 
for 1924. In December, directors deferred action on the 1925 
dividend due to loss of income as a result of the anthracite coal 
strike. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. In December, directors 
declared an extra dividend of 5 per cent on the $1,316,900 voting 
common stock in addition to the regular annual dividend of 7 
per cent. In 1923 and 1924, the regular annual dividends were 


paid. 
St. Lowis-San Francisco. Dividends were inaugurated on this 
per cent annually on 


company’s common stock at the rate of 5 

January 15, 1925. On September 2, the directors declared a 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent, payable October 1, thereby in- 
creasing the rate to 7 per cent. 


Southern Railway. Directors on December 10 declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 13% per cent, making the annual rate 7 per cent. 
The company initiated dividends on its common stock in May, 
1924, at an annual rate of 5 per cent. 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo. This company, which is con- 
trolled jointly by the New York Central and the Canadian Pacific, 
in December declared a 20 per cent stock dividend and a cash 
dividend of 6 per cent, both payable December 31. The company 
paid 6 per cent dividends from 1919 to 1923, except that no dis- 
bursements were made in 1920 nor in 1924. 

Virginian. In December, an annual dividend of 6 per cent on 
the common stock was declared as compared with the annual 
dividends of 4 per cent in 1923 and in 1924. 

Wabash. In March, directors declared a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on the Class A preferred stock. An initial dividend 
on this stock was paid on January 29, 1917, and was continued 
quarterly to April 30, 1918, at which time it was discontinued. 
This stock is non-cumulative. 

West Jersey & Seashore. Directors in March declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2% per cent on the common stock, payable 
April 1, thereby changing the former annual rate of 4 per cent to 
5 per cent. The company paid 5 per cent on its stock from 1910 
to 1920, paid no dividends in 1921 and 1922 and 4 per cent in 1923 
= 1924. The Pennsylvania owns a majority of the common 
snares. 
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Louisville & Nashville Three-Cylinder Pacific—Tractive Force, 47,000 lb.—Built by The American Locomotive Company 


Locomotive Orders in 1925 


Total one of lowest on record—Even recent buying 
not up to normal 


By F. W. Kraeger 


OCOMOTIVES ordered for domestic service inthe in contradistinction to new business taken as shown in the 
United States during 1925 totaled only 1,055. totals of orders—was 994. This figure was inclusive of 

This compared with 1,413 in 1924; with 1,944 in Canadian production. It compared with 1,810 in 1924, 

1923, and with 2,600 in 1922. In other words, it was the 
third successive year in which there has been a substantial 





Taste II]—Orpers ror Locomotives Since 1901 


decrease in locomotive orders from the year preceding. 











Domestic Orders Only 


The 1925 total was furthermore the smallest for any year : Loco Loco- 
. . . “a ‘e mot 
in the present century with the exception of the notably ,.5; poy a =e 
subnormal years of 1919 and 1921. i bécasasexes 4,665 SRbirisiaatwesadenas 3,350 
. , — inde denaeiiene 3,283 SA cs ice kgtnkcunpedes 3,787 
Orders reported as placed by the railways in Canada 190477100022... 2,538 SE idicnnahaaiinasies 2,850 
with Canadian builders totaled only 10, comparing with 71 {99671.2..22.....0.0..0 Seen 91S S47 
in 1924; 82 in 1923 and 68 in 1922. Inasmuch as the  1907........ 3,482 1914... 1,265 
Canadian locomotive purchases in 1925 were practically Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
; ee 1,612 es 850 2,462 
Taste I—LocomoTive Orpers In 1925 1916.....+002000- 2,910 oes 2.983 5,893 
ST £2 ferret errr Te 1,055 eh elite gh 309 eee yr 
2 ER errr re Te Teer TT Ce ree 10 oo . 214 58 “989 1170 
Per export to other COumtried...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccveseces 209 ae 1,998 189 712 2'905 
. 1921. 239 35 546 820 
ee eT ree Ter eer ee er Te es 1,274 acaba 2,600 68 131 2,799 
ac acewnsins 1,944 82 116 2,142 
inns ati 1,413 71 142 1,626 
____ SRD 1055 10 209 1,274 


nil, it is natural that the total should be the smallest for a 
year ever reported in the Railway Age tabulations. 

The export business was more satisfactory, orders for 
over 200 locomotives being reported, making the 1925 total 
the best for the past four years. 

The number of locomotives built for domestic service— 





Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under ‘“‘Domestic.”’ 





with 3,505 in 1923, and was the smallest total reported 
since 1897. 


It is necessary to emphasize the distinction between the 
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Locomotive Orders, 1901 to 1925 
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total of orders placed and the total of locomotives built. 
A locomotive takes several months to produce so that there 
is, of course, a considerable difference in time between the 
placing of the order for it and the date of delivery. Na- 
turally, therefore, because of the overlap at the beginning 
and at the end of the year, the total of orders placed dur- 
ing a particular year cannot be expected to agree with 
the total of locomotives produced. 

The Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association reports monthly totals of locomotive installa- 
tions and retirements. This also will not agree with the 
Railway Age totals of locomotives ordered or built. This 
follows because the Car Service Division total covers only 
Class I carriers whereas the Railway Age figures cover 
all carriers, and also because the Car Service Division 
report includes under installations locomotives leased from 
other roads or rebuilt locomotives. 

There was no month in 1925 in which locomotive buy- 


ing was particularly satisfactory. According to the 
Taste I[1]—Locomorives Buitt tn 19257 
Domestic (United States, Canada)......... 994 
DERE wiecideetawcbeweutto x Peahteebesedeceernsceueese 291 
0 ee See er er 1,285 
Comparison with Previous Years 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1896. R66 309 1,176 Oo! aa 3,143 387 3,530 
1897... 865 386 1,251 43 Oe 4,403 512 4,915 
 , eae 1,321 554 1,875 4,561 771 5,332 
7? 514 2,475 Sel icenen 1,962 273 2,235 
1900.... 2,648 505 3,153 Sea toescsse Eee 835 2,035 
1901.. eee 3,384 _.. , ee 2,708 1,367 4,075 
Beues cases 4,070 BOGtTecssce Bee 2,861 5,446 
a ST 5,152 3,668 2,807 6,475 
Siisseses< eee eee 3,441 . , 2,162 1,110 3,272 
See oes vee 4,896 595 5,491 a 2,022 1,650 3,672 
TCE 6,232 720 6,952 Detsecere 1,185 638 1,823 
BOOT vc ccces 6,564 798 7,362  . ee 1,303 231 1,534 
1908". 1,886 456 2,342 Ss chene 3,505 280 3,795 
Seo ceces 2,596 291 2,887 1924t 1,810 226 2,036 
Bee’ cece 4,441 314 S7SS WSSST o ccccs 994 291 1,285 


*Includes Canadan output. 
tIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops 








Railway Age records there were only four months in 
which orders exceeded even such a low total as 100, these 
months being March, October, November and December. 
The best month was December with a total of 216. There 
were no less than five months in which orders did not 
exceed even a total of 50. It is not easy to understand 
why the locomotive market was not more satisfactory 
during the year. It is true, of course, that even in Octo- 
ber, in which month the railways moved the largest busi- 
ness in their history, the carriers reported about 4,500 of 
their locomotives stored in serviceable condition. It is 
believed in most quarters that the principal reason is the 
increased utilization of the motive power units as is evi- 
denced in longer engine runs, in greater train loading and 


Locomotive 
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Orders in 1925 


January 2, 1926 





However, 
it is significant that, as measured in net ton-miles, traffic in 
the first ten months of 1925 was only the slightest amount 
greater than in the same period of 1920, and less than in 


in the increased speed of trains over the road. 


the first ten months of 1923. In the Northwest and on 
certain of the roads serving union coal mining areas, there 
was less traffic moved than in either 1920 or 1923. In the 
South—particularly as concerns the roads serving Florida 
—in the Southwest and in the Pocahontas region, there 
were, however, substantial increases in traffic and it will 
be observed that a surprisingly large percentage of all the 
year’s buying was done by roads in these regions of ex- 
panding tonnage. However, the largest single order— 
100 locomotives—was placed by the New York Central. 

The tabulations of locomotive orders this year contain 
two innovations ; one in the form of a separate listing of 
electric locomotives, and the other a similarly separate 
listing of oil-electric or Diesel-electric locomotives. This 
is the first year that oil-electric or Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives have appeared in the lists, and although they are new 
they have been purchased by a considerable list of roads. 
It is of interest that the larger number of such locomotives 
have been purchased for the New York district where the 
Kaufman law has decreed the elimination of the steam 
locomotive. 

The locomotive orders which are listed in the tables are 
compiled from official sources. Details are shown this 
vear in a slightly different manner than last year. There 
are included the purchaser, type, service, weight, tractive 
force, cylinders, date of order, date of delivery and builder. 
The headings of tractive force, date of order and date of 
delivery are new and replace headings included last year 
showing whether or not certain locomotive specialties were 
specified for the equipment. 

The following paragraph is quoted from the article 
in last year’s annual review number: 

“In the lists some few omissions of small unimportant 
orders doubtless occur. The details presented were sup- 
plied by the railways and other purchasers of locomotives 
in response to inquiries from the Railway Age. They 
were checked against similar lists furnished through the 
co-operation of the builders, and amplified by reference to 
the weekly reports in the Equipment and Supplies column 
of the Railway Age. Because of the short time available 
for the compilation, and the haste necessary to insure 
publication so close after the end of the year, the Railway 
Age does not desire to make any claims as to the scien- 
tifically statistical accuracy of the tabulations or totals 
drawn from them. However, the real purpose of the 
statistics is to allow comparisons of the year’s business 
with that of other years, which purpose it is hoped they 
meet with entire adequacy. 


For Service in the United States 


Purchaser No Type Service Weight 
Alabama, Tenn. & Northern..... 1 2-8-0 Frt. 164,000 
ee Ba, GR eeesneecses 1 2-6-2 Log 89,000 
Alton & Southern ............ 1 2-8-2 Frt. 275,000 
Anderson Middleton Lumber Co. 1 2-6-2 Log. 126,860 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 15 ——— 8=36.sCi— 00COCt«C knw 
Atl. & West Pt., W. Ry. of Alt. 2 2-8-2 i<-¢ eee 

2 2-8-2 Frt 293,000 
2 4-6-2 Pass. 306,000 
1 4-6-0 Pass. 186,400 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 15 2-10-2 Frt 391,980 
20 4-6-2 Frt. 280,010 
25 4-6-2 Frt. 280,010 
8 0-6-0 Sw. 160,000 
5 2-10-2 Frt. 391,980 
30 4-6-2 Frt. 280,010 
10 0-8-0 Sw. 215,300 


Tractive Date of Date of on 
Force Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
35,400 20 x 24 August October Lima 
16,500 15 x 20 September ~~ ........ Baldwin 
55,000 25 x 30 August November American 
22,100 17 x 24 i Baldwin 
aan wees December chewenKs Baldwin 
eenees 26 x 30 January (eetene Lima 
54,700 26 x 30 October Jan., 1926 Lima 
47,500 27 x 28 November Tan., 1926 Lima 
25,700 21 x 26 February July W. of Ala. Shops 
75,770 30 x 32 March November Baldwin 
43,115 25 x 28 March August Baldwin 
43,115 25x28 May December Baldwin 
37,750 22 x 26 November November Baldwin 
75,770 30 x 32 November Jan., 1926 Baldwin 
43,115 25 x 28 November Jan., 1926 Baldwin 
51,041 25x28 November Tan., 1926 Baldwin 
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Company...... 


Baltimore & Ohio ........ 00. 


Bathurst Co., Lt 
Beach Rogers & 
Bear Creek Log. 


i kackwheaeennia 
Pe auchesensen 
CMivncccvncses 


Delt, Ti. OF Cc. css censenee 


3essemer Limestone Co. ....... 


Biles Coleman Lumber Co....... 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Corp., 


EAE weswocuea 


Boston & Albany .........ee0:- 
Brooks-Scanlon Corp. .........- 
Brooks-Scanlon Corp. .......... 
Domed, Ti. Ba Geccsnesuncssces 
Carnegie Steel Co. ........+. et 
Castes, W.. Tug B BiBiccccccces 
Central of Georgia ..........- 


Chesapeake & Ohio ............ 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 


Chicago Heights 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 


Term. Trans... 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pac..... 


Chicago Short Line ........... 


Chicago West. Pull. & Southern 


Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co....... 
Clemons Logging Co. ........+- 
Columbia Steel Corp........... 

Commonwealth Steel Co........ 
Ge. oncckcscannensicéeces 
Current River Lumber Co....... 
Davison Chemical Co.........+: 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Dents Run Lumber Co......... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.. 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line.... 


Detroit Terminal 


Dickey, W. S., Clay & Mfg. Co. 


Donora Southern 


East Jersey RR & Term. Co.... 
Fairport, Painesville & East.... 


Fisher Hard Lumber rer 
Florida East Coast ...........- 


Gary Tube Co. 
Georgia .....++. 
Great Northern 


Gulf Coast Lines 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern....... 
Harbeson, W. D., Lumber Co.. 
Harleigh Brookwood Coal Co... 


Hawley MclIsaac 


Ceek Caiccscee 


Hobi Timber Co, .....-.cceees 


Hocking Valley 


Indiana State Farm ........... 
Indianapolis Union .........-- 
International-Great Northern .. 


International Harvester Co, .... 
% 
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1 
1 
5 
1 
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Type 
0-4-0 

Mallet 
4 


eeeeee 


0-6-0 
4-8-2 
Geared 
2-8-2 Frt. 
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0-6-0 


0-6-0 
0-6-0 
Geared 
0-8-0 
2-8-2 
4-8-2 
0-6-0 
2-8-2 


2-8-2 
2-8-2 


2-8-2 
2-10-0 
2-6-2 
Geared 
Geared 
2-8-2 
0-8-0 
Geared 
0-8-0 
4-6-2 


0-4-0 
0-4-0 


Service 
Sw. 


Frt. 
Pass. 
Pass. 


Log. 
Sw. 


Frt. 
Frt. 
Log. 


Pass. 


36” Ga. 
Pass. 
Pass 


Frt. 
Sw. 


Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


Sw. 
Sw. 


Log. 


Sw. 
Frt. 
Pass. 


Sw. 
Frt. 
Fri. 
Frt. 
Frt. 
Frt. 
Log. 


Pass. 


Sw. 
Sw. 


Weight 
44,000 


493,000 
400,000 
400,000 


169,000 
389,000 
144,000 
144,600 
125,000 
101,800 
142,230 


382,000 
316,500 
316,500 


357,500 
565,000 
335,000 


367,700 
163,500 


391,000 
230,000 


144,700 
166,140 
169,000 
245,500 
140,000 


153,800 
123,000 
382,000 


eeeeee 


310,400 
208,510 


239,000 
239,000 
329,000 


49,000 
161,600 
127,700 
161,000 


164,500 
293,000 


283,420 
320,100 


333,000 
254,000 
107,800 

72,000 

64,000 
155,200 
221,000 

64,000 
217,620 
290,000 


111,500 
102,000 


Tractive 





Force 
9,050 
110,920 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 


52,750 
40,000 


35,450 
35,450 
35,450 
35,450 


34,400 
39,800 
29,100 
42,500 
35,000 


eeeeee 


41,100 
27,200 


’ 


41,000 
54,700 


50,600 
6,600 


59,800 
60,200 
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Cylinders 
11x16 
26 x 41 x 32 
3 0 


28 x 32 
23 & 23 x 32 
27 x 28 
27x30 
22 x 26 


21 x 26 
21 x 26 
21 x 26 
21 x 26 


30 x 30 
23% x 30 


21 x 26 
22 x 26 
18 x 24 
18 & 28 x 24 
21 x 26 


eeeeee 


29 x 30 

26 x 28 ¢3 cyl.) 
26 x 30 
22 x 28 


25 x 30 
25 x 30 
25 x 30 


11x 16 
22 x 26 
19 x 24 


Date of 
Order 


March 


March 
January 
September 
December 
December 


se eeeeee 


April 


seeeeeee 


August 
October 
February 
February 
May 
February 


July 
October 
March 


September 
September 
October 


March 
November 


March 
June 
August 
December 


March 
February 


February 
January 
October 
February 
April 


January 
August 


February 
April 


February 
November 
November 


April 
April 


Maréi 
May 
February 
January 


April 
March 


eeeeeeee 


August 
February 
October 


December 
January 
July 


April 
December 


January 
March 





Date of 
Delivery 


March 
une 
ay 


eee eeeee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


erent eee 


December 
Feb., 1926 
June 


an,, 1926 
an,, 1926 
an,, 1926 


September 


May 
August 
October 
Feb., 1926 


June-July 
May-June 


April 


eee eeeee 
ee eeeeee 
eeeeeeee 


cere eeee 


August 
September 


se eeeees 
eeoreeces 


March 


4 ugust 
ugust 
October 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


Jan., 1926 


eee eeeee 
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Builder 


Baldwia 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Lima 

Baldwin 
American 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwia 
Heisler 


Heisler 


Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 


American 
Baldwin 
American 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Comnany Shops 
Company Snops 


American 
American 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Heislet 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


American 
American 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American. 


Baldwin 
Baldwin. 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
American 


Heislet 


American 
Americag 
America 


Baldwin 
Lima 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 


American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
American 


Baldwin 
aldwin 
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Purchaser 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient. 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Kitchen Lumber Ci 
Lake Terminal ........ 
Lehigh & Hudson Rive san 
Litchfield & Madison ......... 
Long Bell Lumber Co 


[ouisville & Nashville 


McCloud River 


Maryland & Pennsylvania 

Mich. Limestone & Chem. C: ‘ 
Midland Valley .....ccsesceces 
Lancaster & Chester Ry........ 
Missouri-Illinois ..... secnceees 


Missouri Pacific .......... 


Mt. Emily Lumber Co......... 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis.. 
Nevada Copper Belt 

Newburgh & South Shore.. 


New York Central .. 


N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.. 


N. Y., N. H. & Hartford..... 


Norfolk & Western ........... 
North Carolina Lumber Co..... 
Osage Railway ........... 

Pike County Collieries Co...... 
Potlatch Lumber Co............ 
Raritan River Sand Company... 
Reading .......++. eee 
Richmond Car Works, Inc 


Richmond, Fred & Potomac... 


A rT ye 
Saginaw Timber C 


St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 


St. Paul Bridge & Terminal..... 
Santa Maria Valley ..... 
Savannah & Atlanta .......... 


Seaboard Air Line 


Shamokin Coal Co....... 
Sierra of Calif. ....... ea 
Sloss-Sheffield S. & I. Co...... 
Southern Pacific, La. & Tex. Lines 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Steelton & Highspire.. 


Tatum Lumber Co 


Tennessee Central ........... 
Tennessee Copper Co 
Terminal R.R. Assn., of St. Louis 
Texas & Pacific .... 


Texas City Terminal 


ee GA. sabes eenees enecns 
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t Not reported in 1924 tabulation. 


* Not included in totals. 


Type 
2-10-0 
0-60 
Geared 
0-8-0 
2-8-0 
0-8-0 


4-8-2 
0-8-0 
Tenders 
Tenders 


0-80 
0-8-0 


io Be =) 


4-8- 
4-8- 
Htg. Te 


a | 
Ne Ww 5S NN 


- ww a 
2, # 4 
of @ 
S 


Geared 
2-6-6-2 
0-4-0 
0-8-0 
0-6-0 
4-6-2 


4-8-2 
0-6-0 


) 
a > 
an > 
6 & 


GO 02 GO do 
NM M oy 


S 


GoM Ge Gococego Go Go om 
NM OC NNNNNNNW W 


SRR O 


- 2% SO PP SFE YW WY SC HFENHFSEN WY WY CO NFNA 
& 


ChiH At Abe & D & 


% On O 


’ 


0-6-0 
0-8-0 


4-8-2 
2-10-4 
0-8-0 


0-6-0 
0-6-0 


ders 


Pass.. 
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Service 
Frt. 
Sw. 


Frt. 


Pass. 
Frt. 
Pass, 


Frt. 
Sw. 
Frt 

Frt. 


Frt. 
Sw. 


Pass. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Frt. 


Sw. 
Sw. 
Frt, 
Frt. 
Frt. 
Log 
Frt. 


Pass. 


Pass. 
Frt. 
Pass. 
Frt. 


Sw. 
Frt. 
Frt. 


Frt. 
Pass. 
Pass. 
Frt. 
Frt. 
Pass. 


Frt. 
Frt. 


Pass. 
Pass. 
Sw. 


Sw. 
Log. 
Pass. 
& Frt 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Pass. 
Frt. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


Weight 
252,100 
135,000 

84,000 
218,000 
309,700 
205,000 
165,000 


295,000 
320,000 
327,000 


120,000 
143,000 


207,050 
100,000 
292,000 
156,000 
220,000 


420,000 
224,490 


173,000 
326,950 
141,000 


178,000 
293,000 


376,000 
360,000 
72,900 


382,000 
50,000 


27,000 
280,610 
105,000 


293,300 
381,000 
169,000 


278,000 
220,000 
342,200 
328,800 


346,000 
344,600 


210,000 
166,000 
209,000 


302,000 
320,900 
320,500 
302,000 
302,000 
320,500 
300,000 


37,000 
174,000 
189,890 


211,850 
220,280 
155,000 


28,250 
144,000 


156,000 
103,020 


275,000 
132,000 
252,500 


131,500 
144,300 





Tractive 
Force 


60,000 
33,600 


54,800 
32,700 
47,600 


80,000 
53,958 


68,850 


67,300 


21,400 


42,800 
57,510 
41,200 


43,100 
37,500 


54,100 
59,800 
54,100 
59,800 


49,500 
31,900 
40,400 
66,200 


26,080 
37,080 
31,020 


5,930 


31,860 
60,300 


63,500 
95,000 
54,500 


31,860 
35,000 


Cylinders 


25xwW 
20 x 26 


18 x 24 


27 x 30 


x 28 (3 cyl.) 
7x32 
30 (3 cyl.) 


Date oi 
Order 


June 
February 


Dec., 19247 
October 
October 


March 
June 


May 
January 
January 
October 
June 


November 
December 


January 
March 
April 
April 


October 
March 
May 
May 


April 
May 


October 
October 
October 


November 
January 
March 
December 
March 
March 
September 
jal 
uly 
uly 
February 
January 
February 
February 


November 
November 


July 
March 
July 
April 
April 
August 
August 
December 
December 
April 
May 
August 
February 


eee eeee 


ee 
ebruary 


October 
September 
October 


July 
July 
uly 


January 


Tune 





Date of 
Delivery 


September 


Feb., 1926 
Feb., 1926 


Tune 
June 
July 
Jan., 1926 
June 
an., 1926 
an., 1926 
Jec., 1926 


April, 1926 


November 


November 
November 
October 


lune 


September 
September 


eee eeeee 


erent eee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


December 
Nov.-Dec. 
December 


March 
August 


Builder 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heislet 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 


American 
American 
Baldwin 


American 
American 


Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Lima 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


American 
Lima 

American 
American 


Lima 
Lima 


American 
American 
Baldwin 





January 2, 1926 























Roanoke Shops 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 


Baldwin 
American 
American 


American 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Americana 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Company 
Company 
Company 


Baldwin 
American 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


American 
3aldwin 
Company 
American 

ima 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Shops 
Shops 
Shops 


Shops 
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iecunienneniiiidian aaieniennind 


Seaboard Air Lime 
Mountain Type. 
Tractive Force, 
48,200 Ib. 

Built by Baldwin. 





Lackawanna 
Three-Cylinder 
Mountain Type. 
Tractive Force, 
61,100 Ib. 

Built by American. 





St. Louis- 

San Francisco 
Mikado. 

Tractive Force, 
$9,800 Ib. 

Built by Baldwin. 


Frisco 





ROCK ISLAND 





’ . , = - 
Belt Railway of a : | 


Chicago Eight- THE BELT RAILWAY 
wheel Switcher. aan 
Tractive Force, 

66,300 Ib. 


Built by Baldwin. 





Indiana Harbor 


Belt Eight- 

— wheel Switcher. 
aT) he a —- 
i” pi bee 51,200 Ib. 

a ; Built by Lima. 


ma-— 


¢ £ 
a —- 
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Purchaser 
Thunder Lake 
Toledo Terminal 


Uintah Railway 


Lumber Co 


Union Elec. Light & Power Co 


United Electric Coal Co... 
Union Pacific 
United Gas. Imp. Cont. Co 


Unity Railways Co 


Varn Turp. & Cattle Co., In 


Wabash 

Washington & Lincolnton 
Weed Lbr. Co. 

Westcn, H., Lumber Co 


Wichita Falls & Southern 
Willard State Hospital 
Winnsboro Granite 


Winston-Salem So 


Corp 


Bound 


Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co 
Wisconsin Steel Works 
Yosemite Valley 


Purchaser 
Canadian National 
oal Co 


Dominicn ( 


Temiskaming & Nor. Ontario... 


Purchaser 


American Ry. of Porto Rico. 
Andes Copper Mining Co 
Ararangua, Cia Santa Cath. Car. 
DO Brees cccccceccece 
Atkins, E., & Co. (Cuba) 


Ceiba Gran F.c de la Venezuela 
Central Cespedes (Cuba) 
Central Cuba Sugar Co 
Central 
Central San Antonio (Cuba) 


(Cuba) 
Macareno (Cuba) 
Cerro de Pasco (Peru)...... 
Chile Explcration Co, 


Chilean State Rys. 


> 


Condgdlidated R.R.'s. of 
Cuba 
Curityba, Cia., 


Cuba 
Railroad 

de Madeira (Brazil) 
Rico 
Guantanamo & Western (Cuba). 


Guayaquil & Quito (Peru) 


Government of Porto 


mwas Baumer CR escsscescwas 
Havana Central 

Imperial Gov't. Rys. (Japan)... 
Int. Rys. of Cent Amer. 


(Guatemala) 
(Salvador) 


New Niquero 


Sugar Co. (Cuba) 


Nitrate Rys. of Chile.. 
Oahu Railway & Land C 
Oeste de Minas, I de F., 
Dt cciskeksebiadesdbodes 
Paracatu E. de F. (Brazil)..... 
Paulista de Estrada de Ferro 
ero 
Perpiao Mines (China)......... 
Punta Alegre Sugar Co.. 


N 


~~ do —=— = 


No. 


uo = = OH 


Ne 


iss) 


_— 


Type 
2-840 
2-8-0 

2-6-6-2 
0-40 
0-4-0 

4-12-2 
0-440 
2-8-0 
2-6-2 
0-840 
2-8-0 
2-8-2 
2.640 
2-8-0 
0-6-0 
2-6-2 
2-8-2 
0-6-0 


Type 
4-8-2 
2-8-2 
2-6-4 
2-8-2 


Pass. 


Service 
Log. 
Frt. 
Frt 
Sw. 


Frt. 


& Fret 


Service 


Pass. 


Ser vice 


I'rt 
Frt 
Frt 


Pass 


RAILWAY AGE 


Tractive 
Weight Force 
80,550 19,100 
202,000 41,800 
78,000 17,360 
Gee esoves 
495,000 96,500 
47,000 9,870 
216,360 45,600 
64,000 11,020 
217,500 52,921 
132,250 28,400 
ee 
112,000 24,800 
155,750 31,600 
106,940 24,400 
101,000 20,430 
295,000 59,000 
130,000 .cccce 
95,000 21,200 
111,500 23,400 
144,000 28,600 
Canada 
Tractive 
Weight Force 
354,110 49,600 
ae 8 8=3=6so a oe ee 
Se 
272,700 45,500 


Export 


Tractive 
Weight Force 
126,000 23,800 
137,500 29,900 
126,000 23,800 
119,000 23,800 
168,000 
196,000 37,000 
225,000 
150,000 
156,750 17,000 
192,000 
et eer 


Cylinders 
15 x 20 
22 x 28 

15 & 15x22 
14x22 
ll x 16 

27 x 31 & 32(3) 
11x 16 

23 x 28 
12x18 
25 x 28 
19 x 24 
19 x 24 
18 x 24 
20 x 26 
18 x 24 
16x 24 
27 x 30 
18 x 24 


17 x 24 
17 x 20 


19 x 28 


Cylinders 
26 x 30 


21 x 28 
19 x 26 


25 x 30 


Cylinders 


16% x 20 


19 x 26 


Date cf 
Order 


May 

April 
November 
January 
August 
September 
July 
February 
September 
December 
May 
June 
February 
January 
September 
March 


March 
January 


September 


Date of 
Order 


January 


February 


Date of 
Order 


October 


January 
December 


January 
June 

July 
September 


September 
December 
November 
October 
July 
October 
October 
April 
October 


November 


November 
July 
May 


January 
January 


October 
ruly 


January 
December 


Tanuary 
October 


June 


October 
May 
July 





Date of 
Delivery 


March 
September 
March, 1926 


March 


December 


Date of 
Delivery 


Date of 
Delivery 


September 
October 
November 


October 


January 2, 1926 







































































Builder 

Baldwin 

American 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Vulcan Iron Wks. 
American 


Baldwin 





Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Lima 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 


Buildet 
Baldwin 


American 
American 


Canadian 


Builder 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
American 
Americay 
American 
Americay 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


American 


Baldwin 
faldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


American 
American 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


American 
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Wabash 
Three-cylinder 
Mikado. 

Tractive Force, 
64,600 Ib. 

Built by American. 
































Seaboard Air 
Line Mikado. 
Tractive Force 
with Booster, 
66,200 Ib. 

Built by American. 





Michigan Central 
Pacific. 

Tractive Force 
with Booster, 
47,300 Ib. 

Built by American. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Atlantic Coast i 
Line Pacific. 

Tractive Force, ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
43,100 Ib. 

Built by Baldwin. 










Rock Island 
' Eight-wheel 
" . e Switcher. 
ROCK ISLAND Pa oie vw, Sr’ b Tractive Force, 
o el - 2 \ 52,900 Ib. 


ae ’ Built by American. 
~— 


ca es 








Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient sailed 
Decapod. “Sapa 80 = mn : a astes 
Tractive Force, ‘ _ ‘ -2—5 ORIENT 
60,000 Ib. . : 
Built by Baldwin —é amt, = — 
, : . 24 = =Y tl 





Some of the Interesting Locomotive Orders of 1925 














Purchase 
Salvador Ry 
Sao Paulo Rio Grande, E. de F 
(Brazil) seen 


Sequeira & Cia., Ltd. (Brazil) 


Siamese State Rys 


Sorocabana Ry. (Brazil) 


South African Rys. & Harbours 


Del (Colombia) 
(Colombia). . 


Tolima, F. C 
Ulen & Company 


Victoria-a-Minas 


Puchaser No. 


Chic., So. Shore & So. Bend. 4 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West'n ] 
Great Northern ...... 4 
Michigan Central 2 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 3 
N. Y. Rapid Transit C ] 
New York 
Portland Electric 
St. Louis & Belleville 


San Diego Flex 


, 10 
Power (Cx ] 
Elec. Ry l 


Central. . 


Ry 


ubar ; 
(Brazil) 1 


Hershey ( 


Paulista Ry 


Purchaser Ne 
Baltimore & Ohio 1 
Central of New Jersey 
Chicago & North Western.. 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western 
Bele scccsess 
Lehigh Valley .. } 
Long Island 
Central 


New York 


Pennsylvani 


RAILWAY AGE 


Tractive 


Weight 


Force 


Cylinders 


Electric Locomotives 


N Type Service 
] 2-8-0 
24 2-8-2 
4 2-8-2 
4 2-8- 
4 4-6-2 
1] 4-6-2 
4-6-2 
7 8.2 
».8-0 
2-8-2 
4-6-0 
Wheel 
Arrangement Service 
0-4-0-0-4.0 Frt. & Sw 
Sw. 
2-8-2 Pass. & Frt. 
0-4-4-0 Sw. 
0-4-0-0-4-0 Sw. 
een Sw. 
0-4-4-4-4.0 Pass. 
Frt. 
Frt 
4-0-0.4 Frt 
: Sw 
2-4-0-0-4-2 Pass 
9-6-0-0.6-0 Frt 
Sw. 


Oil-Electric or 


Wheel 
Arrangement service 
(0-4-4-( Sw 
0-4-4-( Sw 
sw 
eer Sw 
0-4-4-0 Sw 
)-4-4-0 Sw 
' Frt. & Sw 
Gas-Electric =. eevee 
4-8-4 Pass 
4-8-4 Frt. 
0-44 Sw 
. 


Tractive 

Weight Force 
160,000 ee 
100,000 25,000 
355,000 

240,000 oeeee 
160,000 23,200 
100,000 oevecs 
268,000 18,840 
95,000 
168,000 

100,000 

Export 

120,000 - 
284,000 21,000 
235,000 32,400 
122,000 


Voltage 
1,500 d.c. 
d.c. 
11,500 a.c.-d.c. 
600 d.c. 
11,000 a.c. 
600 d.c. 
600 d.c. 


3,000 d.c. 
3,000 d.c. 


Date of 
Order 


March 


June 
May 


fay 

uly 
September 
August 
August 
November 
October 


lecember 


Date of 
Order 


September 
November 
Tune 

June 
November 


December 


January 
December 


Diesel Electric Locomotives 


Tractive 
Weight Force 
120,000 50,000 
120,000 30,000 
ae 0 60—«—«s NK 
120,000 i ..eees 
120,000 300 h. p 
120,000 36,000 
200,000 600 h. p. 
120,000 500 h. p. 
eae 0 06——és«w Uw 
ee 6=—Si(sé«‘ S*éCé hie 
130,000 42,500 
. oo -. 


Cylinders 
No. Dia. 
and Stroke 


6-10 x 12 
6-10 x 12 








Date of 
Delivery 


Date of 

Delivery 
May, 1926 
June, 1926 
Feb.-Apr., ’26 
July, 1926 


January 2, 1926 


. Baldwin 




























Builder 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 


Baldwia 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 





Builder 
West’h’se Elec. 
General Electric 
West’h’se Elec. 
General Electric 
West’h’se Elec. 
General Electric 
American 
Company Shops 
General Elec. 
West’h’se Elec. 


General Electric 
West’h’se Elec. 
West’h’se Elec. 
General Electric 





Builders 


Ingersoll 
Ingersoll 
Ingersoll 
Ingersoll 
Ingersoll 
Ingersoll 
Ingersoll 


McIntosh & Seymour-Amer.-Gen. 
Ingersoll Rand-Amer.-Gen. Elec. 
Bessemer-P. R. R. Shops 


Rand-Amer.-Gen. 
Rand-Amer.-Gen. 
Rand-Amer.-Gen. 
Rand-Amer.-Gen. 
Rand-Amer.-Gen. 
Rand-Amer.-Gen. 


Rand-Amer.-Gen. 
West’h’se-Brill 


Elec 
Elec. 
Elec 
Elec. 
Elec. 
Elec 
Elec 


Elec 








Buenos Aires Southern Viaduct, Entrance to Buenos Aires 














NORFOLK AND WESTERN LENGTH 41 F TS IN 
CAPACITY 
1698 CUFT 
115000 Lbs 
BUILT 2-25 
WKRM 41900 











































Norfolk & Western All-Steel Gondola, 115,000 Ib. Capacity Built by the Pressed Steel Car Company 


Freight Car Orders in 1925 


Third less than in 1924 and about same as in 1923— 


Forecasts not borne out 


By F. W. Kraeger 





HE freight cars ordered during 1925 for service 113,761 cars in 1924. The total of cars built should not 

in the United States totaled, according to the be compared with the installations of cars reported in the 

Railway Age’s compilations, 92,816 cars. This statistics issued monthly by the Car Service Division 
compared with 143,728 ordered in 1924, with 94,471 in 
1923, and with 180,154 in 1922. The 1925 total was Tawre II—Orpers ror Fretcut Car. Stnce 1901 
considerably below normal. During much of the year Domestic Orders 














the freight car market was stagnant. It later revived to ,_. Freight om Freight 

3 ear cars Year cars 

 enivcn nck 193,439 1908 ... a 

SE basnincsnacencadce Sn SN Shi sé-sechReecaiene 189,360 

Taste I—-Freicgut Car Orpers 1n 1925 DY nist tenascdadanee’ 108,936 DG iss acuameeeeneee 141,024 

ee DE hacecssncacs ties. 136,561 eet resresesen 133,117 

For service in the United States.............0.see0e. mas ‘ TRUE) WE oasnccccsccacccdss ce, Re ee 234,758 

For service in Canada............ ee ghana re ream pee erat oe 642 19006 .... iste ache eee 310,315 SE a eR ae a 146,732 

For export to other countries............. as eis eager es ars 2,138 1907 . : ; 151,711 De séunkGianunekecues 80,264 

ee ey re er scans (wise ewe ae 95,596 Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
1915 ies 109,792 18,222 128,014 
the extent that about one-half the year’s orders were 4. eal =~ _ ety gt 
placed after October 1. ROR bisstesscess Se 9,657 $3,547 177,317 
. : : 1919 oo... lll. 22,062 3,837 3,994 29,893 
The orders placed by Canadian purchasers with ooo s 84,207 121406 9,056 105,669 
Canadian builders totaled only 642, this light business aan, SREAS oS ne sa'aae ons by Ry 
being similar to that of 1921 or 1922. 1923 ...... vese 94,471 8,685 396 105,552 
. Fe EE ahiitakieainn 143,728 1,367 4,017 149,612 
Domestic freight car production—as distinguished from __ _  eerisee 92,816 642 2,138 95,596 


orders placed—totaled 105,935 cars, as compared with Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included in domestic. 





FREIGHT CAR ORDERS 









350, 
300,000 
— STIC 
200, 00 
$9,900 
00, 


50,000 











Freight Car Orders, 1901 to 1925 
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of the American Railway Association. The Car Service 
Division totals include only installations of the Class 
I roads. The Railway Age figures include the produc- 
tion of all cars, whether for Class I, or Class II and 
III roads, as well as private car line cars. Furthermore, 
the Railway Age totals include only new cars whereas 
the Car Service Division totals include leased and re- 
built cars. 

The year 1925 was an extremely disappointing one 
to the car building industry. The forecasts of a good 
year in freight car buying were not borne out. When 








Taste Il]—Freienmt Cars Ruirt in 1925 
United States Canada Total 
DONEED 6.6400 06 56ses soos seeecsene 105,935 
Foreign ——— 8 8=——eaeenes seenes 
Total ree 
Comparison with Previous Years 
Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1899 117,982 1,904 119,886 
. arr 113,070 2,561 115,631 
1901 .... 132,591 4,359 136,950 
1902 ... 161,747 2,800 162,599 
1903 .. 153,195 1,613 152,801 
1904 60,955 1,995 60,806 
1905" ee aerere 162,701 5,305 165,155 
BET 6 Waa enka sik 236,451 7,219 240,503 
1907* : ar 280.216 9,429 284,188 
1908" .... 75,344 1,211 76,555 
1909" ... 91,077 2,493 93,570 
DE” <¢éctedectoenededoce 176,374 4,571 180,945 
St” ¢uGtuandébaetreiitnes 68,961 3,200 72,161 
BEET ceccececesuceeceose 148,357 4,072 152,429 
* Includes Canadian cutput. 
1 Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 
United States Canadian 
———  .—— —~ 6 A-———__——,_ Grand 
Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total Total 
1913 . 176,049 9,618 185,667 22,017 ...... 22,017 207,684 
EE nceaaas 97,626 ‘462 98,088 6,453 .... 6.453 104,451 
1915 .. 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
1916 7 § OF’ DP en 5,580 135,001 
ae eeoenes 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 11,758 151,401 
1918 67,063 40,981 108,044 14,704 1,960 16,664 124,708 
1919 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 163,185 
1920 60,955 14,480 i tines @0008ee <enees cahens 
1921 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 745 9,149 55,853 
66,289 1,126 67,415 458 100 558 67,973 
1923 . 175,748 aa Dn §8=8sbieee 206088 cebene enenes 
Se coesces 113,761 1,141 114,902 fee 1,721 116,623 
Se savdes 105,935 ee a a ee 





Table IV is tabulation of orders. 





the year began there was a heavy buying movement 
under way but this auspicious circumstance was promptly 
dissipated and succeeded instead by dullness of an un- 
sual degree. Orders for the first nine months of the 
year totaled only about 45,000 cars or an average of 
but 5,000 cars a month. In June and July orders were 
reported for about 800 cars each. No really adequate 
explanation has been offered of the so-nearly complete 
absence of freight car buying during the first three- 
quarters of the year. One reason that has fairly ready 
acceptance has been the increased efficiency of railway 
operation and the increased utilization of equipment. It 
is believed in many quarters that 1925 was a year of 
catching up on the amount of equipment on hand. Now 
that the efficiency has been realized, and without the in- 
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January 2, 1926 





stallation of large number of new cars, it is believed that 
the railways will have to resume buying to take care 
of ordinary replacements and the expansion of business. 

During all of 1925, the carriers continued to report 
a substantial surplus of cars in good order. The surplus 
at its lowest point did not fall below 100,000 cars, although 
in October the carriers moved the largest volume of busi- 
ness—measured in net ton-miles—in their history. From 
the middle of March to the middle of July, the surplus 
continued to exceed 300,000 cars. It is believed that one 
factor of special importance was the situation in the 
bituminous coal industry, whereby, on account of the 
Jacksonville wage agreement production was concentrated 
in a small number of mines with resulting concentration 
of the car supply and more efficient use of the cars. 

The buying movement that has existed more recently is 
attributed to two important causes. One is the record- 
breaking traffic. While it is true that for the ten-months 
period net ton-miles were only slightly in excess of those 
in the same period of 1920 or less than in the first ten 
months of 1923, it is also the case that the ton-miles 
in September were the largest for any September, and in 
October not only the heaviest for any October but also 
for any month in railway history. In September and 
October, furthermore, the carriers reported the largest 
net income for these months in their history. 

A distinguishing feature of the year’s business was 
the large proportion of the total freight car business that 
was placed by the railroads in the South and in the South- 
west. 

The list of orders which follows was compiled from in- 
formation furnished to the Railway Age by the railroads, 
private car lines, and other owners of cars, in response 
to requests for this information. The data thus furnished 
was then checked against lists of orders supplied by the 
car builders, and amplified accordingly, and also against 
the weekly reports of orders appearing in the Equipment 
and Supplies column of the Railway Age. The figures 
of production were secured in response to requests made 
to the car builders for this information. As in former 
years, the Railway Age is especially indebted to the 
American Railway Car Institute in securing the reports 
of the companies affiliated with that organization. 

In last year’s annual review number, the following 
statement appeared : 

“The Railway Age is not sufficiently optimistic as to 
believe that the lists can include all the orders placed 
or that the figures of production are of scientific accuracy. 
It feels that such accuracy would be next to impossible 
in view of the short space of time permitted for the 
compilations due to the desirability of having the results 
available at the close of the year with which they deal. 
However, it is believed that such omissions as occur will 
be found to be small and unimportant, and will not 
vitiate the value of the figures, particularly as concerns 
comparison with preceding years, which, after all, is the 
primary purpose of the compilations.” 











Freight Car Orders in 1924 


For Service in the United States 


Length 

Purchaser No. Class Capacity Ft. In. 
American Bridge Co..........+6+. 6 Flat 100,000 40 60 
American Gas & Electric Co...... 4 a ~. nenndas,  ‘wenans 
American Refr. Transit Co...... 5 Refrigerator kes).  weebea 
American Rolling Mill Co......... 3 Ore 150,000 21 3 
American Extract Co............ 1 Tank 80,000 32 6 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.. 2 Dump Se 
American Steel & Wire Co 14 Gondola 140,000 387 
10 Dump eer aT TT ee 


Date Date of 
Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
St. Und’frame 38,600 February June Fressed Steel 
dicanbbueeas sande’ May inne Clark Car Co. 
itt hethees seenes February suse Am, Car & Fdy. 
All Steel 49,160 February April Am, Car & Fdv. 
All Steel  ...... November December Am. Car & Fdy. 
‘tetwTeeneene. sunnas April seenee Clark Car Co. 
All Steel 47,200 January April Am. Car & Fdy. 
$06sh00040086 ‘Seeker ay voureee Clark Car Co. 
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Furchaser 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Lin. Des.. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... 


Atl & West Pt., W. 


Atlanta, Birm. & Atlantic......... 


Aces GUE ERB. 6 ccssvcesnces 


Dale & WR Giiccccnsccccccs 
Babcock & Wilcox Co..........00:. 
Beltienere & GRii. ccc cccccccccess 


Bangor & Aroostook..........++++ 


Barnsdalle Ref. Co.......+-seeee- 
Bethlehem Steel Co........seeeees 
Beth. Steel Co. (Lackawanna Plant) 
Bd. of Co. Rd. Com. Wayne, Mich. 
California Dispatch Limne......... 


Cambria & Indiana.........seeeee- 
Canfield Tank Line Co..........- 


Carnegie Steel Co. 


Central of Georgia............-. 


Central of New Jersey..........-- 


Central Vermont. ..c.ccseescccces 


Certain-teed Products Corp........ 
Charleston & West. Carolina..... 
Chesapeake & Ohio..........+..-- 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 


Chic., Ind. & Louisville.......... 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..... 


Chic., Rock Island & Pac........ 


Chicago Tank Car Co......c.cee. 
Cincinnati Northern 
Cities Service Tank Line Co...... 


Ry. of Ala. 


No. 


4 
1 
2 


1,000 


Class 


Compt. 
Compt. 
Compt. 


D. S. Box 
D. S. Auto 

Gondola 
D. S. Box 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Gondola 
Gondola 
S. S. Box 


Hopper 
‘lat 


S. S. Box 
Phosphate 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Box 
Ballast 


Tank 
Gondola 


Box Bods. 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
Caboose 
Box 
Box 
Flat 
S. S. Box 
Caboose 
Snow Plow 


Tank 
Flat 

Coke 
Flat 


Tank 
Tank 


Caboose 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Gondola 
Flat 
Condola 
Condola 
Ait Dump 
Ait Dump 
Vent. Box 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Flat 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Ait Dump 
Caboose 
Tank 
Hoppe: 
S. S. Box 
Caboose 
Ai: Dump 
Gondola 
Gondola 
S. S. Auto 
S. S. Auto 
Stock 
D. S. 
D. S. Box 
Hopper 
. S. Auto 


Compt. 


Gondola 
Flat 


Ss. &. 
Coal 
Gond. Bods. 


Tank 
Box 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


RAILWAY 


Capacity 


60,000 
60, 
75,000 


80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

70,000 

70,000 


60,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

80,000 

80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

60,000 
100,000 

80,000 

10,000g. 
80,000 


100,000 
100,000 


60,000 
80,000 
8,050g. 
100,000 
100,000 


110,000 
10,000 
8,000 
60,000 


80,000 
80,000 


80,000 
140,000 


80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 


10,000¢. 
20,000 
80,000 


110,000 
100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
110,000 


100,000 
100,000 


80,000 
110,000 


Ft. 


$ 
mt AON 
oR 


w 
© 
aS 


w c= 
NS So 
— 
ASABAACA OA oas 


eeeeee 


seeeee 


x 


a 


AGE 


Construction 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 


Composite 
Steel Frame 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 

Steel Frame 
All Steel 

Steel Frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 

St. Und’frame 

St. Und’ frame 
Wood 


All Steel 

All Steel 

All Steel 
St. Und’ frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Steel 


St. Und’frame 
. Und’frame 
. Und’ frame 


St. Und’frame 
. Und’ frame 
. Cen. Sills 
. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’ frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


Steel Frame 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 

Steel Frame 
t. Cent. Sills 


. Cent. Sills 
St. Cent. Sills 
St. Und’ frame 


. Und’frame 
. Und’ frame 
. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
. Und’ frame 
. Und’ frame 
. Und’ frame 
. Und’ frame 
St. Und’ frame 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 

Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Weight 


35,800 
44,800 
44,200 


eeeeee 


40,300 


45,000 


45,500 
44,700 


48,500 
49,100 
67,300 
44,400 
58,600 
69,300 


46,500 
38,400 
38,400 


47,500 


46,000 
53,900 
44,500 
37,800 


38,800 
43,000 
41,600 


46,300 
46,500 

3,200 
43,200 
43,400 
41,200 
51,100 
41,500 
39,100 


46,000 


Date of 
Order 


May 
May 
May 


April 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


January 
ay 
November 


August 
November 


May 
Ma 
October 
November 
August 
December 
December 
December 


June 
September 


January 
January 
January 
September 
September 
September 
May 
December 
December 


January 

January 

January 
November 


April 
April 
April 
April 
June 
anuary 
——- 
May 
November 
November 


i y-Oct. 
anuary 
September 
August 
November 
November 
April 
June 
October 


March 


July 
November 


February 


on 
ictober 
July 
March 
anuary 
anuary 
anuary 


January 
March 
March 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
March 
March 
April 
November 
November 


February 
February 
February 
‘ebruary 
“ebruary 





Date of 
Delivery 


February 
December 
Jan., 1926 


December 
Feb., 1926 


July 
December 


—s 
an., 1926 


July 
December 


June 
August 
July 
December 
December 
December 
Noveinber 


November 
June 
October 
September 
March 


February 
March 


May 
May 


October 
March 
April 
October 
November 
November 


Dec.-May, ’26 
March 
Feb., 1926 
Jan., 1926 
Apr., 1926 
Apr., 1926 
June 
August 


August 
Jan., 1926 


June 
Jan., 1926 


Apr., 1926 


August 
j =e 
uly 

August 


uly 
uly 
uly 


Aug.-Sept. 
Aug.-Sept. 
Aug.-Oct. 
Aug.-Sept. 
August 
Sept.-Oct. 
Aug.-Oct. 
Sept.-Nov. 
Sept.-Oct. 


June-Aug. 
July-Aug. 
August 


December 
Jan., 1926 
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Builder 


Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 


Pullman 

Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

General American 

Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Shops 


W. of Ala. 
W. of Ala. Shops 
Tenn., C. I. & R. R. 


Va. Bridge & Iron 
Va. Bridge & Iron 


Tenn., C. I. & R. R. 
Tenn., C. I. & R. R. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 

Va. Bridge & Iron 


Pennsylvania Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman 
Standard Steel 
General American 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem Steel 
Standard Steel 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Russell 


Pennsylvania Car 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Car .Co. 


Standard Tank 


Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 


Canton Car Co. 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Clark Car Co. 
Clark Car Co. 


Tenn., C. I. & R. R. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 


Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 


Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Magor 


Company Shops 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 


Tenn., C. I. & R. R. 


Standard Tank 
Case Crane & Eng. 
Company Shops 
West. Steel Car 
Pullman 

Pullman 

Company Shops 
Company Shops 
“ullman 

Pullman 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Bettendorf 
P-ecsed Steel 
Pullman 

Ill. Car & Mfg. 
Standard Steel 
Standard Tank 
Ryan Car Co. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Car & Fdy. 
Car & 
Car & 
Car & 
Car & 
Am. Car & 
Am. Car & 
Standard 
Standard 
Gen. Amer, 


Am, 
Am. 


Am. 
Am. 
Am. 


Tank 
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Purchaser 


Clev., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis 


Columbia, Newberry & Laurens.. 
Conemaugh & Black Lick.. 


Conley Tank Car Co. 


Co. 


Cosden & 


Craig Oil Co. 

Crossett Lbr. Co. 

Crouse Clay Products...........- 
Cudahy Refr. & Cudahy Oil Tank 
Cutter, Geo. Co. 
Delaware, 


Lackawanna & Western 


Denver & Rio Grande Western... 


Edison Gehs« 
Tol. & 


Detroit 
Detroit, 


Tronton 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co 
Dow Chemical 
Du Pont, E. I., De Nemours 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co.. 
Enterprise Ry. Equip. Co.. 


Co, 


Everett Distilling Co. 

Falling Rock Cannel Coal Co 
Fisher Hurd Lumber Co 
Florida East Coast...... 


tNot included in 1924 tabulation. 


Foley Bros. 
Ford Motor Co. 


Ford Transportation Co. 
Ft. Worth & Denver City. 


Fruit Growers Express. ... 


General Electric Co 
General Equipment Co. 
Refractories Co. ........+. 
Fla. & Ala 


Georgia Pine Turpentine Co... 


Gen’l 
Georgia, 
Gillespie, L. C., & Soms.......... 
Glen Nina Tank Line 


Grasselli Dyestuff Corp 


Great Northern 


Green Bay & Western 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Guthrie, A.. & Co 


No. 


1,000 
1,000 
500 
300 
1,000 
500 


200 
500 


Class 


Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 

Refrigerator 
Gondola 
Refrigerator 


Ss. S. 


30x 
Gondola 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Tank 


Logging 
Hopper 
Refrigerator 
Flat 


D. S. Box 
Refrigerator 
Caboose 
Stock 
Flat 
Ballast 


D. S. Auto 
Gondcla 
Gondola 
Caboose 

Flat 
Gondola 
Ballast 
Gondola 
Dump 


Log. Flat 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Gen. Ser 
Gondola 


Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
Caboose 


Auto Box 


Gen, 
Gen, 


Service 
Service 


Gondola 
Stock 


Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


Dums 
Flat 
Hopper 
S. S. Box 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Flat 
S. S. Auto 
S. S. Auto 
Well 
Caboose 
Box 
Gen. Ser. 
Ss. &. 
» & 


Comp. 
Comp. 


Box 
Box 


De tox 
S. Box 
30x 


Ore 
Ait Dump 


RAILWAY AGE 


Capacity 


110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
70,000 
110,000 
70,000 


80,000 
140,000 


80,000 

80,000 

80,000 
8,000g. 


80,000 
80,000 


60,000 
110,000 
80,000 
80,000 


110,000 
80,000 


"80.000 

80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


60,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
30 cu. yd. 


80,000 
10,000g. 
50,000 
30,000 


100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
80,000 
60,000 


100,000 


110,000 
110,000 


100,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 


60,000 
60,000 


30 cu. yd. 
100,000 


80,000 
8,000g, 
80,000 


6,000g. 
6,000g. 


100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
140,000 

80,000 


80,000 
80,000 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


150,000 
100,000 


Length 
Ft. In. 
40 6 
41 6 
41 6 
33 1 
41 6 
33 1 
40 9 
46 9 
32. «6 
34 5 
32.— «6 
22 11 
3606—C (UO 
40 0% 
40 6 
33 11 
24 2% 
40 «4% 
40 5% 
50 0 
42 0 
40 6 
23 5 
42 10% 
41 6 
41 6 
41 6 
40 0 
22 6 
41 0 
41 6 
32. 6 
32 6 
20 #0 
33 10 
39 «#11 
41 6 
41 6 
36 «6 
32. 6 
32. 6 
32. («6 

2: 

6 

6 


360 9 
16 

32 6 
32 6 
50 0 
50 6 
50 6 
40 «62—0 
25 0 
40 O 
41 0 
40 6 
40 6 
40 0 
40 0 
40 0 
35 10 
35 10 
40 0 
40 0 
40 #0 
20 1? 


Construction 


All Stee! 
All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 


Steel 
All 


Frame 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


All Steel 


Wood 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’frame 
All Steel 


All Steel 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 

St. Und’ frame 
All Steel 


All 
All 


All 
St. U 


Steel 
nd’frame 


All Steel 

All Steel 

All Wood 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Cent. Sills 
St. Cent. Sills 
St. Cent. Sills 
St. Und’frame 
St. Cent. Sills 
St. Cent. Sills 

All 
St. Und’frame 

All 


St. Und’frame 


Steel 


Steel 


All 


All 
All 


All 


Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


Frame 
Frame 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 

Und’ frame 
Und’ frame 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


St. 
St. 


St. Und’frame 

St. Und’frame 

St. Und’frame 
All Wood 
All Wood 
All Wood 
All Wood 
All Wood 


All Steel 





Weight 


46,000 
42,800 
42,800 
57,000 
43,000 
57,000 


43,200 
51,600 
42,000 


43,36C 


38,000 
98,000 
40,000 


48,500 
39,400 
59,800 
33,800 


47,000 
51,400 
51,400 
52,500 
48,100 
48,100 


18,300 
12,400 


51,900 
40,800 
$6,200 
58,400 
52,500 
35,080 
42,700 
51,600 


43,100 
45,700 


42,300 
42,300 
42,300 
36,000 
36,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 


41,300 


Date of 
Order 


May 
May 
May 
May 
November 
September 


June 
September 


January 

— 
anuary 

December 


May 
August 


February 


January 
August 
April 
August 


January 
April 
May 

September 
September 
December 


November 
November 
April 
April 
April 
April 
March 
April 
April 


November 
March 
September 
November 


October 
February 


February 
January 
July 
Dec., 1924t 


April 
Tune 
February 


May 


_ 
une 
June 
August 
September 
September 


June 
April 
February 
September 
October 


August 
September 


March 


September 


May 
May 


May 
May 
June 
August 
August 
January 
April 
October 


April 
March 








Date ot 
Delivery 


Mar.-May 
May-June 
May-July 
Oct.-Dec. 


Jan., 1926 
Jan., 1926 


July 


July 
October 


November 
October 
October 

May-July 


Aug.-Oct. 
November 


August 
May 
july 
June 
July 
June 


seeeee 


Feb., 1926 
April 


February 
Sept.-Oct. 
October 


October 


December 
October 
December 
December 
December 
December 


September 
November 


Spring, ’26 


September 
September 


Tune 
July 
August 
October 
September 
January 
August 
December 


January 2, 1926 
















Builder 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

M. D. T. Co. 
Pullman 

M. D. T. Co. 


Tenn., C. I. & R.R 
Bethlehem Steel 











Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Tank 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. 
General American 
Mt. Vernon 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 

Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Rodger Ballast 


Mt. Vernon 
Pressed Steel 


Pressed Steel 


Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Mt. Vernon 

Standard Steel 
Clark Car Co. 


Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Tank 
Amer, Tank 


Bethlehem Steel 
Mt. Vernon 


Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Magor 


Vernon 


Gen, 


Gen. 


American 


Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 


Mt. 


General 


Vernon 
Shops 
Shops 
Sheps 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Clark Car Co. 
Am. Car & Fay 
Am. Car & Fdy 


General American 


Company 


Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 


Gen. Amer. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy 


Standard Tank 
Standard Tank 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 


Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem Steel 


West. St. Car 
General American 


Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 


Bethlehem Steel 
Koppel 


Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
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Central of Georgia 40-Ton Double Sheathed Venti- 
lated Box Car, Built by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company 








D. L. & W. 40-Ton Refrigerator Car, Built by the 
American Car & Foundry Company 








M. St. P. & S. Ste. Marie Ore Car of 75 Tons Ca- 
pacity, Built by American Car & Foundry Company 





Southern Pacific 50-Ton General Service Gondola, 
Built by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company 








Fifty-Ton Composite Gondola Car, Built by the 
Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Company 
for the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 





Fifty-Ton Composite Gondola Car, Built for the C. B. 
& Q., by the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company 
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Freight Cars Ordered During 1925 
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Purchaser 


Hainesport Mining & Trams. Co.. 


BEG, The Je GBeccccceccoveces 
Hercules’ Gasoline Co... 

Hocking: Valley ..... oeneves 
Hooker Electro Chemical Co.. 


Hubbard & Co 


Hudson & Manhattan 


Huron Portland Cement Ce...... 


IHlinois Central 


Illinois Traction 


Indian Refining Co 


Inland Steel Co 

International-Gt. Northern 
Interstate sndeubenbenneéenes 
Interstate Pub. Ser. Co. .......... 


Ireland, H. B 


Iroquois Gas Corp 
Isco Chemical Co. 

Kanawha, Glen Jean & 
Kanotex Refining Co. 
Kansas City Southern 


King Chemical Co 
Laclede Steel Co.... 
Lake Shore Elec. Ry 
Lehigh Valley 


Lima, Toledo R. R 
Litchfield & Madison 
Live Poultry 
Long Island ual 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake.. 
& Nashville 


Transit Co.. 


Louisville 


Luzerne Co. Gas & Elec, Co 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Madeira, Hill & Co. .......-0e8. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

Maime Comtral ccccccccccccccces 
Merchants Despatch, Inc 

Michigan Central 

Mid-Continent Pet. Corp'n 

Miller Bros 

Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Missouri Pacific 


Missouri Portland Cement Co...... 


Montiur ..... esseceees 
t Not inoluded in 1924 tabulations. 


cnr f£ 
“ osc eo 


~ 
wv’ OVUM ew 


ono 


500 
500 
200 
200 


50 
50 
10 


50 
10 
750 
250 
150 


250 
100 
150 
100 
200 


20 
500 
500 
100 

10 

50 
100 

20 

5 


1,500 
500 
250 

1,000 


1 


2 
20 
10 
10 


Class 
Hopper 
Pickle 
Tank 
Caboose 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
s. S$. 
Flat 


Ore 


Box 


Automobile 

Automobile 

LD. D. Stock 
Flat 


Gondola 
Gondola 


Compt. Tank 
Air Dump 
Flat 
s. S. Box 
S. S. Auto 


Gondola 

Ballast 

_ Stock 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


Hopper 
Gondola 


Tank 
Gondola 
Tank 
Scale Test 
Tank 
Dump 
Box 


S. S. Auto 
Hopper 
Gondola 


Box 
Hopper 
Poultry 

Ait 
Dumgp 


LD. B. Gond 
S. S. Box 
Flat 


Gondola 


Dump 


Hopper 
Glass Tank 
Mult. Tank 
Glass Tank 

Tank 

Dump 

Tank 
S. S. Box 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


Flat 
Flat 
Gondola 
Ballast 


Tank 
Tank 


Flat 
Flat 


Ore 
Ore 
S. &. 
Ss. &. 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
S. S. Auto 
S. S. Box 
S. S. Box 
Hopper 
S. S. Stock 
S. S. Box 


Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 


Box 


Box 


RAILWAY 


Capacity 
100,000 


30,000 
30,000 


100,000 
60,000 
100,000 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
6,000g. 


140,000 
150,000 


80,000 
80,000 
100,000 
80,000 
60,000 
100,000 
80,000 


80,000 
80,000 


110,000 
100,000 


8,000g. 
110,000 
80,000 
80,000 
40,000 

30 cu. yd. 
80,000 
100,000 


60,000 
110,000 

40,000 
40 cu. yd. 
20 yd. 


1Q0,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 


110,000 


8,000g. 
30,000 
30,000 
100,000 


30 cu. yd. 
100,000 
100,000 


70,000 
70,000 


80,000 
80,000 
110,000 
100,000 


80,000 
80,000 


60,000 
60,000 


150,000 
150,000 


100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
116,000 
80,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
110,009 

4 ~ | 





Length 
Ft. In. 
24 =O 
24 0% 
32.6 
42 3 
32. 6 
32. 6 
32 6 
32 6 
40 6 
41 0 
24 9 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6% 
40 8 
34 6 
34 6 
40 6 
40 6 
36 9 
40 #O 
30 0 
38 3% 
40 90 
32 6 
1S 0% 
42 3 
47 9 
30 6 
36 0 
26 «0 
40 6 
40 6 
45 0 
30.) OS 
32. (6 
32 6 
32. 6 
32 6 
40 6 
33 3 
33 3 
40 O 
40 +O 
41 6 
40 0 
32. 6 
32. 6 
60 O 
70 0 
19 9% 
19 9% 
40 6 
40 6 
41 6 
41 6 
30 6 
50 6 
40 6 
40 6 
30 «6 
40 6 
40 6 
\) an | 
o ABall 





AGE 


Construction 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


St. 
St. 


Und’ frame 
Und’ frame 


All Steel 


All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 


All Steel 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’frame 
St Und’ frame 
St. Und'frame 
St. Und'trame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
St. Und’frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
. Und’frame 
. Und’frame 
All Steel 


All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. 
St. 


Und’ frame 

Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Wood 
St. Und’frame 


All Steel 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


Date of 
Weight Order 
37,250 September 
April 
41,400 September 
44,800 January 
30,100 March 
44,800 May 
44,806 June 
44,800 September 
44,800 September 
46,600 October 
een May 
41,000 February 
47,000 September 
47,000 September 
41,500 October 
36,500 October 
43,200 April 
43,500 August 
October 
February 
44,000 November 
45,000 November 
38,000 September 
37,300 July 
38,700 June 
45,500 June 
..... September 
42,500 September 
..»+. December 
80,000 May 
August 
April 
December 
December 
December 
..+e++ December 
40,100 August 
38,000 October 
51,000 September 
penne May 
55,800 April 
43,200 October 
44,600 October 
44,500 October 
39,300 October 
100,000 February 
eeeeee February 
ancasian May 
43,800 June 
vaanae June 
52,000 February 
45,500 February 
56,000 March 
56,000 August 
32,800 June 
32,800 October 
42,800 November 
46,600 May 
41,600 May 
41,300 August 
36,000 May 
53,200 May 
41,500 March 
41,500 March 
46,100 August 
46,100 October 
45,700 Dec., 1924t 
45,700 Dec., 1924f 
43,300 Dec., 1924t 
57,700 November 
44,000 November 
44,000 November 
43,300 November 
42,000 November 
£0,000 November 
41,600 joy 
40,000 October 


























Date of 

Delivery 

October 
September 


March 
June 
July 
July 

September 
November 


August 
June 


Dec.-Jan. 
Jan.-Feb. 
Feb., 1926 
Feb., 1926 


September 
October 


Oct.-Dec. 
September 
July-Aug. 
June 
September 


September 
September 


September 


Mar., 1926 
Mar., 1926 


eeeeee 
seeeee 


seeeee 


Jan., 1926 


June 
August 
December 
July 


May 
December 


uly-Nov. 
an.-Feb. 
eb., 1926 
November 


July 
October 
May 
July 
June 
July 
Nov.-Mar. 
ist half 1926 
March 
May-July 
May-June 


January 2, 1926 











Builder 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


General American 





Standard Tank 

Company Shops 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Lethlehem Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Nat’l Dump Co. 
Pullman _ 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Standard Steel 


Mt. 
Mt. 


Standard Tank 


West. Wh. Scraper 
General American 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 


Vernon 
Vernon 


Va. Bridge & Irom 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Tank 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Southwark Fdy. 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Clark Car Co. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem Stee 
Bethlehem Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Ryan Car Co. 

New City Car Co. 
Goodwin Car & Mfg. 
West. Wh. Scraper 


Pressed Steel 
Standard Tank 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Car 
Car 


Am. 
Am. 
Am. Car 
Am. Car 


Clark Car Co. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 


Mer. Des. Trans. Co. 
Mer. Des. Trans. Co. 


Ill. Car & Mfg 
Ill. Car & Mfg 
Ill. Car & Mfg 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Mt. Vernon 
Company Shops 
Pullman 

Penn. Car Co. 


Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Car Co. 
Standard Tank 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 


Standard Steel 








a 
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MIL ‘AUk ef 
ST PA CI 


7124 «99 





Single Sheathed, 40-Ton Box Car, Built for the C. M. 
& St. P. by the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Company 

















: —e MA g 
hein neal aE f 


\ eA 


CENTRA 50-Ton Steel Box Car, Built for the New York Central 
6-§$ 2000 . 
by the Standard Steel Car Company 





Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Automobile Car, Built for the 
Piedmont & Northern by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company 





CMRSTP 10 30 05 


ss ~ 40-Ton Steel Frame Stock Car, Built for the C. M. & 
St. P. by the Standard Steel Car Company 


= 


70-Ton All-Steel Hopper Car, Built for the Reading 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company 





és 

21025 

LASS Uz W1T49400 “all \ 
aU 


95-Ton All-Steel Ore Car, Built for the Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern by the American Car & 
Foundry Company 








Selection of Some of the Important 1925 Freight Car Orders 





80 


Furchaser 


Morrell Refrigerator Line 
National Ammonia Cs 
National Plate Glass C« 
National Tube Co 

New York Central 

N. Y. Rapid Trans. Corp'n 
Norfolk & Western 


Northan, M. K 


Northern Pacific 


Northern Refr. Car C 
Northwestern Refrig. Line 
Ohio Valley Refining C 
Pacific Fruit Express... 
Pac. 


Palace Poultry Car Co. 


Nitrogen Corp’n.. 


Pan Amer. Fetroleum Cx 


Pennsylvania 
Penn. Salt Mfg. Co... 


Pennsylvania Tank Line 


Peoria & Fasterr 


Phil. Elec. Cx 
Phillips Petroleum Co 
Piedmont & Northern 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. 


Quaker City Tank Line. 


Rajah Oil & Refining Cx 


Reading .. 


Gulf 


Red River & 


Rossville Co. 


St. Louis-San Francisc 
Seaboard Air Line 
Shippers’ Car Line, Inc 


Sinclair Refining Co. 


Sloss-Sheffield S. & I. Co. 
Southern Manganese Corp’n. 


Southern Pacific 


7&e 
934 
806 
000 


5 


500 
S00 


200 

20 
] 

128 


lo 


Sut 
S00 
500 


» 000 


500 


Class 
Refrigerator 
Tank 
Hopper 
lHlopper 


H. S. Gond. 
Refrigerator 
H. § 


S. Gond. 


Refrigerator 
H. S. 
H. S. 
D> S. Ben 
Hopper 
Automobile 
Hopper 


Flat 
Bods. 


Cond. 
Hop. Bods. 
Gond. Bods. 


Hop. Bods. 
Tank 
Box 

D. S. Box 

Refrigerator 

Refrigerator 

Compt. Tank 

Refrigerator 
Tank 

Poultry 
Tank 
Poling 
Tank 
Tank 


Tank 
Tank 


Tank 
Compt. Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


S. S. Box 

D. D. Stock 

S. D. Stock 
Flat 


Flat 
Tank 
S. S. Box 
Hopper 


Hopper 
Dump 


Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Gondola 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
S. D. Stock 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Tank 
Tank 
Refrigerator 


Tank 
Caboose 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Caboose 


Tank 


Gondola 


Caboose 
Tank 


Tank 
Tank 


Hopper 
Gondola 


Tank 
Ballast 


Gond. 
Gond. 


RAILWAY 
Length 
Capacity Ft. In. 
80,000 36 0 
80,000 _—.a......... . 
140,000 28 4 


110,000 30 


5 

6 
100,000 41 6 
70,000 33 3 
100,000 41 6 
70,000 33 3 
110,000 41 6 
110,000 41 6 
110,000 40 6 
110,000 30 6 


110,000 30 «66 
60,000 48 0 


110,000 38 7% 
110,000 30 0% 
115,000 38 7 


80,000 


80,000 40 9 
80,000 40 9 


60,000 33 26% 
80,000 





ee 
60,000 39 10% 
30,000 32. «6 
60,000 36 6 
100,000 32 «6 
se noone 25 2 
100,000 32. 6 
100,000 32. 6 
30,000 32.Ci=S 
30,000 32.—C«6 
8,050g. 

8,050¢ 

8,050¢ 

8,050g 

8,050¢g 
8,050g. 
8,050g. 
110,000 =... ... 
60,000 38 


4 
60,000 38 4 
80,000 40 0 


100,000 40 0 
80,000 
100,000 40 


6 
140,000 39 =O 
140,000 39S «8 
2 
6 
1 


140,000 32 


110,000 30 
100,000 45 1 


140,000 46 «0 


100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
i ee 
60,000 3660 0 
£0.000 36 0 
0 

0 


80,000 36 
0.000 36 
100,000 
ae =o new eee 
80,000 36 6 


10,000g. 


60,000 28 


80,000 32 


80,000 40 
100,000 40 
100,000 40 
100,000 owe 


0 
6 
110,000 41 «6 
6 
4 


100,000 32 6 


i... SO 
100,000 32.6 


110,000 30 6 
110,000 eeees 


100,000 32 6 
100,000 30 4 


AGE 


Construction 
St. Cent. Sills 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 

All Steel 
Und’ frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
St. Und’frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 

St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 

All Steel 
Steel Frame 

All Steel 

St. Und’frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
St. Und’frame 


St. 


_ 


All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 

All Steel 

All Steel 
St. Und’frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Weight 
56.000 


42,700 
44,000 
56,700 
43,700 
56,700 
42,600 
42,900 
46,500 
42,400 


43,100 
37,900 


40,500 
41,700 
40,500 


44,900 
44,600 
56,400 


53,700 
66,200 
58,000 


51,000 
41,600 


41,600 
46,000 


40,000 
35,800 
33,000 


38,260 
48,000 
46,300 


51,075 
51,075 
61,300 


41,000 
49,000 


49,900 


46,000 
48,000 
42,000 
43,000 
35,000 
52.000 
55,000 
55,000 
48,000 
42,000 
57,000 


44,900 


31,250 


42,000 
44,500 


40,000 


Date of 
Order 


February 
May 
March 
November 


February 
—— 
uly 

September 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 

December 


May 
January 

ay 
January 

May 
August 


anuary 
anuary 


December 
June 
June 
May 

December 

December 
May 


January 
March 
July 
December 


January 
May 
August 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 
anuary 
anuary 
anuary 


August 
July 
March 


September 
September 
March 


December 
December 
December 


March 


January 
anuary 
January 
May 
March 
March 
May 
June 
August 
August 
September 


November 


October 
December 
December 
December 


November 
August 
October 

November 

November 

November 

November 
August 

Tune 


October 
October 


March 
March 


November 


February 








Date of 
Delivery 


May 


Jan., 1926 


December 
October 
Mar., 1926 
Feb., 1926 


October 


February 
July 
Apr.-Nov. 


Apr.-June 
May-July 


Sept.-Oct. 
July 
March 1, 
February 
October 
April 
May 


September 
Feb., 1926 


Jan.-Feb. 
July 
August 
December 


1926 


an.-Feb. 
an.-Aug. 
an.-Sept. 
November 
October 
July-Aug. 


1926 
1926 
July 
December 
1926 


March 
April 
April 
April 
June 
June 
June 
October 
October 
November 
November 
Tan., 1926 


July, 1926 
926 


se eee 


Feb., 1926 
November 


Mar., 1926 
Mar., 1926 


Feb., 1926 
Feb., 1926 


December 
June 
October 
May 


Feb., 1926 
July 


January 2, 1926 






















Builder 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bettendorf 


Greenville 





M. D. T. Co. 
conga Shops 
mM. EF Ce 
Standard Tank 
General American 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Ralston 

Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Ralston 

Ralston 

Va. Bridge & Iron 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 

Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Ill. Car & Mfg. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Car 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 





Car 
Car 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 


Pressed Steel 
Standard Tank 
Pressed Steel 


Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Clark Car Co. 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Canton Car Co. 


Standard Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 

Standard Tank 

Standard Tank 

General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General erican 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Standard Tank 


Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Stee] 
Bethlehem Steel 


Mt. Vernon 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Tenn., C. I. & R. R. 
Mt. Vernon 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Newport News 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Gen. Am, Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Tenn., C. I. & R. R. 
Tenn., C. I. & R. R. 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Rodger Ballast 








x 
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Purchaser 


So. Pacific (La. & Tex. Lines).... 


Southern Pacific (Pac. System) 








Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Oil Co. 
& Co. 


Sun 


Swift 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R 


Texas & Pacific......... 


Tidal Refining Co. 


Transcontinental Oil Co. 
Union 


Union Pacific 


Union Refrig. Transit Co... 


United Electrical Coal Co.. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
U. S, Navy Dept. 
U. S. Stores Co. 
Utah Copper Co. 
Pass GP Css cccccecce ccs 
Valvoline Oil Co. 


Verde Tun. & Smelting Co..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. Co 


Virginia Smelting Co. 


Virginian 
Wabash 


Waite Phillips Co.... 

Western Electric Ce... 
Western Pacific ee 
Western Paper Makers’ Chem. Co.. 


White Star Refining Co 
Wichita Falls & Southern.. 
Woodward Iron Co. 


eoeteseeseees 


+ Not included in 1924 tabulation 


No. 
2.000 
200 
1,000 
200 
150 
30 


25 
30 
2 
400 


$s. 


S. 


Ss 


Class 

S. Box 
S. Auto 
Gondola 
Tank 
. S. Box 
Caboose 


Box 


Cabooses 


D. 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
D. Stock 


Refrigerator 


Flat 
Flat 
Dump 


Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 

Caboose 


Flat 
Gondola 
Box 
Dump 


Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


Dump 
Dump 
Hopper 
Ore 
Dump 
Hopper 


Tank 
Tank 


Ore 
Tank 


Tank 
Tank 


Gondola 


S. S. Auto 
S. S. Auto 


Ss. 


S. Auto 
Box 
Box 


Tank 
Flat 
Stock 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Tank 
Box 
Dump 


apacity 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
10,000g. 
80,000 
6,.500g. 
60,000 
140,000 
140,000 


30 cu. yd. 


100,000 


80,000 
80,000 


80,000 
60,000 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


30 cu. yd. 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


30 cu. yd. 


110,000 
16,000 
30 cu. 
110,000 
8,000g. 
80,0006 
150,000 
7,000g. 


40,000 
40,000 
240,000 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


80,000 
60,000 
80,000 


100,000 
8,000g. 
8,000¢. 


10,000g. 
80,000 
100.000 


yd. 


RAILWAY 


Length 
Ft. In. 


40 6 
50 3 
41 6 
40 
29 7 
32 6 
40 0 
40 0 
40 .)6— 0 
41 i 
32 6 
32 6 
18 11 
40 10 
48 6 
40 6 
32 9 
40 & 
40 0 
10 0 
300 «4 
32° '6 
23 10: 
32 6 
49 6 
40 6 
40 6 
40 6 
42 0 
409 
36 3 
36 0 
36 6 
40 & 
38 

©. 





AGE 


Construction 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


St. Und’frame 
All Steel 


All Steel 


St. 
St. 


Und’frame 
Und’ frame 


All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


4 All Steel 


Und’ frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 
All Steel 

Und’ frame 

Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 


All Steel 


% St. 


% St. 


All 


All 
All 


All 


Steel Frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 

All Steel 


Steel Frame 


Steel 


Steel Frame 


Frame 
Steel 


Weight 


43,800 
51,000 
46,800 


44,650 
39,000 


41,200 
35,000 


56,000 
50,300 


45,000 


43,600 
42,200 


33,700 
47,300 
45,200 
58,400 


57,000 
62,000 


8,200 


38,700 


47,600 
78,000 


47,000 
47,000 
47,000 
45,500 
40,400 


48,200 
37,700 
41,700 
45,600 


68,500 


Date of 
Order 


April 
April 
April 
April 


May 
May 
March 
March 
March 
March 
November 


February 
March 


August 
August 
June 
August 
April 
September 
April 
August 
February 
February 


March 
September 


March 
March 
December 


May 
June 
January 
February 
October 
November 
February 
June 
March 
June 
May 


November 
November 
November 
August 
October 
February 
Tuly 
Dec., 19247 
June 
July 
August 
July 
December 
May 


Date of 
Delivery 


December 
December 
November 


December 
October 


April 


Deeember 
December 


July 
November 


May 


J ——- 
June-July 
September 
September 


Tuly-Dec. 
uly 
March 


December 
August 
April 
September 
July-Oct. 
May, 1926 
2nd qr. ’26 
2nd qr. ’26 


December 
lan., 1926 


March 
December 


April 


September 

September 

May, 1926 
Mav 











Builder 


Standard Steel 
Standard Stee 
Tenn., C. I. & RK. R. 
Perm. Car Co 


Company 
Company 


Shops 
Shops 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am Car & Fdy. 
Am Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 
Ill. Car & Mfg. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Clark Car Co. 
West. St. Car 
Gen. Amer. Tank 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 


Standard Steel 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Clark Car Co. 


Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Koppel Industrial 
Pressed Steel 
Mt. Vernon 
Clark Car Co. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen, Amer. Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Va. Bridge & Iron 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Streator Car 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Tank 
Bettendorf 

Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Tank 


Standard Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Tank 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Ciark Car Co. 


Pressed 














Built in 1882 by Brooks 
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lurchaser 


Misc. Oil Cos., names not supplied 


Various 


Canadian 


Canadian 


Canadian Salt Co 


Andes Copper Mining Co 


Anglo Mexican 


Asiatic Petrcleum Co, 


Atkins & Co., E. 


Bliss Dallett & Co 


Caloric Company 


Campion, P. J. 


Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. 


Chile Exploration Co 


Consolidated R. R.’s of Cuba 


Cuba Cane Sugar Corp. . 


Cuban Dominican Sugar Co.... 


Havana Central 


International Rys 


Mitsui & Co 


N. Amer. Trad. & Imp. Co. 


South Porto Rico Sugar Co 


Victoria Railways 


Warner Sugar Co 


Wesselhoeft & Poor 


Purchasers, 
Names not supplied 


National 


Pacific 


Class 
Tank 


Skeleton Flat 
Special 
Ballast 
Logging 

Flat 


Automobile 
Automobile 
Caboose 
Ore 
Ore 


Tank 


Ore 
Tank 
Tank 


Cane 
Cane 
Cane 


Gondola 
Tank 


Dump 
Dump 


Ore 


Flat 
Flat Bod. 
Tank 
Ore 


Box 
Stock 
Box 
Stock 


Cane 
Cane 
Cane 


Cane 
Box 
Flat 

Banana 
Box 
Cane 
Dump 
Flat 
Stock 
Tank 
Dump 
Tank 
Cane 
Gondola 
Flat 
Hopper 
Louvre 
Cane 


Flat 


Gondola 


RAILWAY 


Capacity 


150,000 
150,000 


80,000 


7,080g. 


60,000 
30,000 
60,000 


+e eeeee 


10,000. 
140,000 


80,000 
80,000 


60,000 
60,000 
60,000 


60,000 


60,000 
60,000 


8,000 


40,000 
24,000 


36 cu. yd. 


40,000 
40,000 
4,300g. 


5 cu. yd. 


8,000¢. 


Length 
Ft. In, 


37 6 

0 
37 6 
21 6 
37 6 
37 6 
37 6 
34. «(OO 
35 6 


AGE 


Construction 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’ frame 
St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


eee wee eeeeee 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
Steel Frame 


St. Und’frame 
St. Und’frame 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


eee eee eeeees 


eee ee ee 





Weight 


74,000 


30,800 


57,000 


29,500 
31,000 
29,500 


seeeee 


Interiors of the Wabash’s “Banner Blue Limited” 


Date of 
Order 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


February 
February 
July 
May 
October 


February 


July 
August 
March 


May 
June 
August 


April 
March 


April 
June 


October 


April 

April 

May 
October 


November 
November 
November 
November 


February 
July 
October 


August 


October 
October 


sewer 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 


December 
May 


February 
February 
February 
February 


August 


August 
August 





Date of 
Delivery 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
seeeee 


October 
December 


October 


November 
December 


February 
November 


October 


 eeeee 





January 2, 1926 
















Builder 
General American 


Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car y 











Can. Car & Fdy. 
Eastern Car 
Company Shops 


Nat'l Steel Car 
Can. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy 








Mager 
Middletown Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Middletown Car 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Magor 

Magor 

General American 
Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Magor 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 


Magor 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Gregg Co. 
Gregg Co. 
Magor 
Koppel 
Magor 
Magor 
Magor 















Case Crane & Eng. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Magor 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Magor 






















Magor 
Magor 














ee 














Passenger Car Built for the Lehigh Valley by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 


Passenger Car Orders in 1925 


Most satisfactory part of equipment market—Large 
purchases by N. Y. C. and P. R. R. 


By F. W. Kraeger 


RDERS placed in 1925 for passenger train cars 
for service in the United States totaled 2,191. 
This compared with 2,554 in 1924; with 2,214 in 
1923 and with 2,382 in 1922. The totals given do not 
include the increasingly popular rail motor cars, details 
concerning the orders for which are contained in a separate 
article. 
Railways in Canada reported orders for only 50 pas- 
senger train cars, the smallest number since 1918. 
Production of passenger train cars for domestic service 





Taste I—Tue Passencer Car Orvers or 1925 


ek. Ue 8 GF Re er eee re 2,191 
i Ci Cr ened ake UNA eh SSA CRe SS beeen neReeNsenees 50 
et Se Gh Be GR bx 6k caso cekccaceess toncccucsessess 76 

SE. ind weng Ro ak heeds iaddeneeaebeetvensdés cecsuetaniee 2,317 





in the United States totaled 2,363 as compared with 
2,150 in 1924. The 1924 production was the largest re- 
ported since 1914. 

The passenger car orders in 1925 held up much better 
than did those of locomotives or freight cars. This ap- 
parently was partly due to catching up on requirements, 
delay in meeting which was occasioned by the war. How- 
ever, the interesting feature is that whereas freight traffic 
was heavy and orders for both cars and locomotives were 
light, the opposite was true in the case of passenger traffic 
and orders for passenger cars. The passenger traffic in 1925 
will probably be found, when the final figures for the year 


are available, to have been about one-quarter less than im 
1920. The fact that with this decrease in business the 
orders should have been so large apparently is a reflection 
of the great effort the railroads are making to restore their 
passenger traffic. While it is true that the railways have 





Tarte I]—Orpers For PassencerR Cars Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 


Passenger Passenger 
Year cars Year cars 
Sey eee a eee 2,879 il ao 6 5 Side dce hh oe een 4,514 
DEE Whtbdeneceranannetnen 3,459 BD Saktteeenesenenesecee 3,881 
errr , eksdckkkde thee keutaes 2,623 
SOE we scenndéesecaseenaseies 2,213 DE wicessnnessseueeseeed 3,642 
Se tgishh ccs cuaencenenes 3,289 ee eer 3,124 
PY heheh ccnadaeeeemneka 3,402 SY kntectoncetaaeen nent 1,674 
er 1,791 SEE. koko tn week nen sta nie 1,978 
eee ae nd 1,319 

Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
1916. cea eka enn 2,302 wate 109 2,411 
SE GG okt Opes wie 1,124 oan 43 1,167 
eee ere a 9 22 26 57 
DE Be 60K eecev6atasewecedeeee 292 347 143 782 
DE rc ccce bial cadekeamena’ 1,781 275 38 2,094 
Pe be seheenwewe errr ree 246 91 155 492 
ree re 2,382 87 19 2,483 
a Ser eee 2,214 263 6 2,483 
EY cus nds lanl klodite tae ean 2,554 100 25 2,679 
RE obéeteendesndsenécdeceus 2,191 50 76 2,317 





had substantial losses in their passenger traffic, this loss 
has been in the short haul business. The railways have 
reported satisfactory long-haul passenger traffic, and it 
is believed in many quarters that not the least reason for 
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Passenger Car Orders, 1901 to 1925 
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this aspect of an otherwise unsatisfactory situation is the 
special attention given to the through schedules and 
trains. It has been many years since there have been so 
many reports of improved schedules, the re-equipping of 





Taste ITI-—-Passencer Cars Buint in 1925 
United States Canada Potal 
Domestic 2. 363 
Foreign a) 
2,413 
Comparison with Previous Years 
Passenger 
Year T lome st i¢ Foreign Tctal 
1899 1,201 104 1,305 
1900) 1,515 121 1,636 
1901 1,949 106 2,055 
1902 . From 1902 to 1907 1,948 
1903 . passenger car figures 2,007 
1904 . in these two columns 2,144 
1905* included in corre- 2,551 
1906* sponding freight car 3,167 
1907* columns 5,457 
1908* 1,645 71 1,716 
1909" .. 2,698 151 2,849 
1910* . 4,136 276 4,412 
1¢ 11* . 3,938 308 4,246 
1912t 2,822 238 3,060 
*Includes Canadian output. 
tIncludes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 
United State: Canadian 
-— -\. ~ ————«—. Grand 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
1913 .. 2,559 220 2,779 517 517 3,296 
Seee cesses 4 3,310 56 3,366 325 325 3,691 
1915 seees BD 14 1,866 83 83 1,949 
1916 1,732 70 1,802 37 37 1,839 
19EFT «ce oe 3904 31 1,955 45 wet 45 2,000 
SOES ssccce OO 92 1,572 1 . 1 1,503 
née 306 85 391 160 160 551 
192¢ ‘athe eee 168 7,440 nen nas 
Se seewen 1,275 39 1,314 361 361 1,675 
RNR 676 144 820 71 71 891 
ee eeeéees 1,507 29 1,536 - ad er 
ee week 2,150 63 2,213 167 167 2,380 
SPSS cecess 2,363 5¢ 2,413 3 





‘crack limiteds” with new cars, etc., as occurred in 1925. 

In articles dealing with locomotive and freight car 
orders appearing elsewhere in this issue, attention has been 
drawn to the large proportion of the orders placed by 
the roads in the Southern and Southwestern regions. 


Passenger Car Orders 
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This was not the case with the passenger train cars. The 
largest single order for passenger train equipment was 
placed by the Pennsylvania when in July it distributed 
orders for 357 cars of which, peculiarly or significantly 
enough, no less than 122 were baggage and express cars. 
The Pennsylvania’s passenger car orders for the year 
totaled 375. Early in December the New York Central 
placed the year’s second largest order with a total of 274 
cars. The New York Central was in the market at various 
times during the year, and the total of passenger train car 
orders placed for all the roads in the New York Central 
System was no less than 418 cars. Thus, between them 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania placed about 
one-half of all the passenger train cars ordered by rail- 
roads during the year. As large as the orders of the two 
roads were, in neither case did they exceed the total of 
the Pullman Company which, in 1925, ordered 568 cars 
for Pullman Company service. 

In 1924 the feature of passenger train car buying was 
the manner in which it was evenly spread throughout the 
vear. This was not the case in 1925. Due to the concen- 
tration of business in the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania orders, half the year’s business was placed in the 
two months of July and December. The market was 
almost completely idle in May, June, August and Septem- 
ber. 

It is noteworthy that the statistics which follow show no 
orders for express refrigerator cars. The 1924 total in- 
cluded 250 such cars. 

The lists of orders which follow are compiled in the 
usual manner, returns from the railroad being checked 
with and amplified from lists of orders furnished by the 
builders, largely through the co-operation of the American 
Railway Car Institute, and from the weekly reports of 
orders in the Equipment and Supplies column of the 
Railway Age. The lists appear in the same form as 
last year. The data for self-propelled rail motor cars are 
not included but are this year given in a separate article 
in which this comparatively still new and continually 
interesting phase of transportation is treated at some 
length. 


in 1925 








For Service in the United States 
Seating Wheels - 
Purchaser No. Class Length Construction capacity Weight per truck Builder 
Alabama Great Southern 2 Horse 72 ft. OY% in. All Steel 140,800 6 Bethlehem Ship 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 4 Business 59 ft. 8% in Steel Frame 140,700 6 Pullman 
2 Busines- 81 ft. 11 in. Steel Frame 176,700 6 Pullman 
Atl. & West Pt.—W. Ry. of Al 2 Bageag: 60 ft. 0 in St. Und’frame 120,000 6 W. of Ala. Shops 
Atlantic Coast Line 30 —— 8=@=@=—ti(it kee 060606UCté‘“i‘w RM ce.  . xeietees Pullman 
25 a —=6h—=éiC Rw =m ae “ ‘aaelen Pullman 
10 a —=—=—M—<‘itésff& seers i Seameins a» |. “henecen Pullman 
5 ee —Md—hllt—“‘(C kr 060606060€0€|€|€|(C < . Aweeree Pullman 
2 Ma‘! iene a Pullman 
Raltimore & Ohi 5 Dining 79 ft. 1% in. All Steel 36 169,000 6 Pullman 
10 M U. Coaches 67 ft. 3% in. All Steel 71 95,750 4 Standard Steel 
10 Coaches 67 ft. 34 in All Steel 71 90,000 4 Standard Steel 
Bangor & Aroostook Mail & Bagg 68 ft. 11 in St. Und’ frame 106,000 4 Company Shops 
Bostcen & Albany Coaches 7 ft. Oin All Steel 100 102,000 4 Osgcod-Bradley 
Central Islip State Hosp 1 Hospital 54 ft. 0 in. oe 4 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Central Vermont 20 Milk Ry er ee Company Shops 
Chesapeake & Ohio 10 Pass. & Bagg 75 ft. 0 in. All Steel 39 141,000 6 Bethlehem Ship 
3 Postal 63 ft. 0 in, All Steel 130,000 6 Bethlehem Ship 
Chic.; Rock Island & Pacific 5 Mail & Bagg 70 ft. 0 in. All Steel 132,500 6 Standard Steel 
) Chal 75 ft. 0 in. a 6—hCtCté<— i (tt 8& Pullman 
Cinn., New Orleans & Tex. Pac “ H. rve 72 ft. O% in All Steel 140,800 6 Bethlehem Ship 
Clev., Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis 25 Baggage 61 ft. 3 in All Steel che 112,000 4 Am. Car & Fdy. 
10 Dining 73 ft. 6 in All Steel 36 171,000 6 Pullman 
3 Pass. & Bagg 70 ft. 0 in All Steel 48 127,400 4 Pressed Steel 
20 Coaches panes: . 4 «Sskmpawss vee es er “ Pullman 





Dining 





Pallman 
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Built by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Company for the Illinois Central 
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Built for the Chicago & North Western by the American Car & Foundry Company 

















Built for the Louisville & Nashville by the Pressed Steel Car Company 

















Built for the Southern by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Company 


A Few of the Passenger Cars Built During 1925 





















Florida & Alabama..... 


GubE Const Liteie oc ccccesccscccccess 
International-Great 
Kentucky Game & Fish Comm 


Lehigh & New England 


NWFSSPSwS 


— 


= 
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Michigan Central 


- 
WUNUBWUDNN wd 


_ 


~ 
So 


Minn., St. Paul & S. S. Marie.. 


-_ 
o 


Nashville, Chatt., & St. Louis. 


New York Central 


Class 


Milk 
Coaches 
Mail & Bagg. 
Express 


Coaches 
Coaches 


Coaches 
Dining 
Baggage 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Bagg. & Exp. 
Mail & Exp. 
Coachei 
Dining 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Private 
Game & Fish 
Business 
Coaches 


Bagg. & Horse 
Postal 


Smoking Compt. 
Smoking Compt. 


Coaches 


Smoking Compt. 


Pass. & Bagg. 
Baggage 
Mail & Bagg. 
Mail & Bagg. 


Dining 
Bagz. & Mail 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Coachea 
Dining 


Exp. Refr. 


Baggage 
Mail Storage 
Pass. & Mail 

Coaches 
Mail & Bagg. 

Dining 

susiness 

Business 

Baggage 

Dining 


Baggage 
Dining 


M. U. Coaches 
Dining 
Coaches 
Baggage 

Bagg. & Mail 
Coaches 
Coaches 

Pass. & Bagg. 
Dining 
Coaches 

Bagg. & Mail 
Milk 

Baggage 


M. U. Motor 
M. U. Trailer 
Dining 
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Length 
45 ft. 5% in, 
_ 75 ft. 1% in, 
74 ft. 1 in, 
60 ft. 0 in. 


77 ft. 9% in. 
72 £t 7% in. 
70 ft. O in. 
73 ft. 6 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 


76 ft. O in. 


70 ft. 0 in. 
80 ft. 0 in. 
74 ft. 0% in. 
63 ft. 434 in. 


74 ft. 1% in. 


62 ft. 10% in. 


77 ft. 9 v4 in. 
77 ft. 9% in. 
68 ft. 1134 in. 
68 ft. 113% in. 
73 ft. 10% in. 
74 ft. 1 V4 in. 
74 ft. 1% in. 
74 ft. 13% in. 


80 ft. 10 in. 


41 ft. 5% in. 


70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
79 ft. 0 in. 
73 ft. 0 in. 
82 ft. 0 in. 
84 ft. 0 in. 
84 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
82 ft. Oin. 


70 ft. 0 in. 
80 ft. 1% in. 


68 ft. 4% in. 
81 ft. 33% in. 
77 ft. 9% in. 
63 ft. 3% in. 
63 ft. 3% in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 


eee eeeee 


St. 





AGE 


Construction 
St. Und’ frame 


All Steel 
All Steel 


ee eeeeee 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


St. Und’frame 


Steel Frame 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


ee eeeeee 
ee eeeeee 


ee eeeeee 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


Und’ frame 


. Und’ frame 


Seating 
capacity 


80 
84 
86 
76 
36 


50 


36 


36 


48 


44 


84 


36 
36 


36 


82 


85 


84 
48 


Weight 


69,700 
121,000 
131,300 


141,000 
94,200 


142,300 
155,700 
133,400 


141,420 


156,960 
78,100 


136,400 
131,600 
145,500 
145,700 
116,400 
116,400 
140,100 
135,500 
140,000 
140,000 


168,000 
119,000 
136,700 
114,600 


129,000 
158,250 


128,300 
168,000 


130,700 
170,000 
132,200 
111,000 
118,800 
130,400 
127,400 


175,500 
104,000 
158,000 
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Builder 


Osgood-Bradley 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 


Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 


Company Shops 


Bethlehem Ship 
Bethlehem Ship 
Rethlehem Ship 


Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 

Pressed Steel 

Pressed Steel 


Pullman 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman 

Pullman 


Company Shops 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Pullman 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 


Standard Steel 
Pullman 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman 
Osgood-Bradley 
Standard Steel 


Merchants Dispatch 


Company Shops 


Osgood-Bradley 
Osgood-Bradley 
Pullman 

















Passenger and Baggage Car Built by American Car & Foundry Company 
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Purchaser 
Norfolk & Western ............ 





Northern Pacific 


Pennsylvania 





Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..... 


Des, GO ai bie dnnccacesiwes 


eet CE onidccecctcccsvanies 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Petomac 


St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 
Seaboard Air Line .............. 
Southern 


Southern Pacific 


Thompson, W. B. 


EEN 465 tNiceetxkts deren 


SU ED vc dnévendicees 
Canadian Pacific 


Consolidated Railroads of Cuba...... 


Havana Central 


ee ee ee 


International Rys. of Cen. America... 


Newfoundland Government Rys. ... 


— 


RUMI & RUE UAOD a 


ay 


is) 
So 


11 


15 
15 


t 


~ 
No De CDNN Wm 


Class 


Coaches 
Coaches 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Mail & Bagg. 
Bagg. & Exp. 


Observation 


M. U. Coaches 
Dining 

Pass. & Bagg. 

Bagg. & Exp. 

Mail & Bagg. 

Bagg. & Exp. 
Coaches 
Coaches 

Pass. Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Exp. 


Baggage 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Baggag? 
Coaches 


2 Gen’l. Ser. Sleeping 


Bagg. & Library 
Par. & Obs. 
Dining 
Mail & Bagg. 
Mail & Bagg. 
Baggage 


Postal 
Express 
Coaches 


Baggage 
Coaches 
Dining 
Bagg. & Mail 
Dining 
Horse 
Bagg.-Horse 
Coaches 
Bagg. & Mail 
Baggage 
Dynamometer 
Pass. & Bagg. 
Business 
Private 
Dining 
Baggage 
Coaches 


Observation 
Business 


Baggage 


Tour. Sleeping 


Baggage 
Baggage 


Coaches 
Baggage 


Ist C. Coaches 
2nd C. Coaches 


Ist Cl. Coaches 
2nd Cl. Coaches 
Motor 


Coaches 
Obs. Chair 


Sleeping 


Length 
70 ft. O in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 

62 ft. 6% in. 
62 ft. 63% in. 


83 ft. 2% in. 


54 ft Oin. 
78 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
60 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in, 
60 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 
60 ft. 0 in. 


69 ft. 3 in. 
70 ft. 0 in. 


ste eeeee 
see eeeee 
see ee eee 


see eeeee 


83 ft. 7 in. 
74 ft. 9% in. 
74 ft. 0 in. 


70 ft. 0 in. 


80 ft. 1 in. 
72 ft. 0% in, 


83 ft. Oin. 
83 ft. 1% in. 


73 ft. 6% in. 


CANADA 


73 ft. 6 in. 


45 ft. 0 in. 
45 ft. 0 in. 


79 ft. 10% in. 
74 ft. 9% in. 


EXPORT 


71 ft. 4 in. 


50 ft. 0 in. 
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Construction 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


see eeeee 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


ee eeeeee 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 
All Steel 


Wood Frame 
Wood Frame 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


Seating 
capacity 


72 
70 


44 


35 


72 
36 


44 


"88 
36 


48 
"84 


88 
36 


36 


36 
81 
35 


80 


78 


60 


Weight 
110,000 
110,000 
100,000 

98,000 

98,000 
169,000 


116,600 
154,000 


ee eeee 
eeeeee 


114,420 
114,820 


140,900 
133,000 
140,000 


156,500 
140,800 


ee eeee 
eeeeee 
seeeee 
seeeee 
seeeee 
seer 


189,000 


160,000 
118,000 
140,000 
144,500 


124,000 


165,000 


79,200 
80,500 
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Builder 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 


Pullman 


Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Pullman 

Pullman 

St. Louis Car 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 


Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 


Bethlehem Ship 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Bethlehem Ship 
Bethlehem Ship 
3ethlehem Ship 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 


Pullman 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman 
Bethlehem Ship 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Standard Steel 
Bethlehem Ship 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pullman 


Pullman 


Pullman 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 


Am, Car & .Fdy 


National Steel 


Can. Car & Fady. 
National Steel 


National Steel 
National Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wason Mfg, Co. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wason Mfg. Co. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
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3-Ft. Gage Locomotive Built for Service in Columbia by the American Locomotive Company 
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The Chicago Union Station Which Was Placed in Service Last Year 
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Construction Activities in 1925 
Show Increase 


Marked increase in new first and second track—Several 
large projects carried over 


By N. D. Howard 


N point of new main track mileage completed during 
the year, 1925 presents a record in railroad construc- 
tion that has not been equalled for a number of years. 

Thus the aggregate length of first track (new lines) 
constructed was 644 miles, a larger total than for any 
previous year since 1919 when it was 686 miles, while 
the second track mileage completed was 689, a total that 
has not been equalled since 1913 when it amounted to 
1,264 miles. It is true, as will be seen in the chart for 
multiple track construction, that in two years, namely, 
1918 and 1923, the second track construction mileage 
approached closely to that of the year just closed, but 
this was not the case in any other year since 1913. As 
regards both first and second track the figures for 1925 
are well above those for the preceding year. 

In Canada construction showed a decrease as compared 
with the two previous years, the total new line mileage 
being 414 in 1925, as compared with 615 in 1924 and 655 
in 1923. Of the 1925 total, 312 miles was built by the 
Canadian National and 75 miles by the Canadian Pacific, 
the greater part of the added mileage on both roads repre- 
senting the completion of work on branch lines. Second 
track work in Canada during 1925, as in most years since 
the outbreak of the war. was practically nil, amounting to 
only 3.67 miles. 

‘ Tn Mexico the completion of 132.38 miles of new lines 
during the past year marked the renewal of activities in 
that country with the restoration of more stable political 
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and economic conditions. The total given above embraces 
69 miles comprising the completed portion of the extension 
which the Southern Pacific of Mexico is building from 
Tepic to LaQuemada, 37.5 miles laid by the Western 
Railway of Mexico from Culiacan to Altata, 16 miles of 
new line by the Mexicali-San Felipe in the state of 





Mires oF New Line CoMpLetep in THE Unitep States SINCE 1893 


| weetaeaRe 3,024 Gy wna inw oie tie marncebed tien 3,748 
__, ' ic tte ede 1,760 0 See ee 4,122 
ie 1,420 DT K6as HA Cb GCM aRee 3,066 
1896.... i wie ses 1,692 Ta te Wika eehia mare heedkaes 2,997 
1897.. ‘a veers 2,109 NE St titese Gelso hither abesalaila 3,071 
is o< « : sades 3,265 Se ict ie cele a angete dea mers 1,532 
De «e . aaa 4,569 Deieddsiokeutekdescweas 933 
1900.... , - 4,894 Di bincctekeednwasnewkae 1,098 
., = Se ee 5,368 Dt bneconna shaded eek dane 979 
_, , 6,026 RR ee re ae 72) 
.. 5,652 SI crit af‘ mk ii Speci i Ov 68¢ 
1904. . 3,832 i ; tiwitisegesbaewedens 314 
1905... ‘ ‘ 4,388 ie <¢isid cates eademietmaiad 475 
1906. 5.623 A ee eo en rae 324 
1907.. 5,212 1923. Shaw eudtenus 427 
1908... 3,214 1924,. C aiie ed aa Wale elie: 57 

1925.. aa ieie tar ite elite eden 644 





Lower California, and 9.88 miles laid by the National 
Railways of Mexico in Durango. 

As in previous years the total mileages of new line 
and additional main track presented under the classifica- 
tion by states, which appears in these columns, are made 
up in large part of a considerable volume of small items 
but they also embrace a number of major projects which 
may be singled out as indicating general trends of railwav 
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development. Thus the totals for Florida in both first 
and second track, 99.03 and 236.5 miles, respectively, are 
larger than for any other state and definitely evidence the 
efforts made by the carriers to meet the demands for 
extensions and new routes into rapidly developing areas 
as well as for increased capacity of existing lines. The 
effect of the growing Florida traffic is seen also in the 
added mileage of second track of 39.8 and 90.27 miles, 
respectively, in Georgia and South Carolina. 

\s regards new first track, the tabulation shows that 
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line in Oregon represents the portion of the Southern 
Pacific’s Natron cut-off completed during the year, while 
the 30.54 miles in Idaho represents the Oregon Short 
Line’s new alternate route through Boise. 

Under the heading of second track, Ohio comes next 
after Florida and South Carolina with 75.3 miles, a total 
comprising a number of items among which the largest 
is 53.14 miles completed by the Hocking Valley for the 
purpose of expediting the heavy coal traffic from Colum- 
bus to Toledo. Of 46.03 miles in West Virginia, 40.17 
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New Line Mileage Constructed in the United States and Canada 


lexas and Oklahoma occupy second and third place with 
96.72 and 59 miles, respectively, and these added mileages 
also represent development in new territory. All of the 
new line mileage in Oklahoma and a large part of that 
in Texas comprise lines constructed by the Santa Fe. In 
Michigan, the fourth state, the total includes several 
isolated projects of which the most important is the new 
line of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton between Durban, 
Mich., and Malinta, 55.71 miles. The 30.5 miles of new 


miles was built by the Norfolk & Western, while in 
Kentucky second track work by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville is responsible for a large part of the 45.25 miles 
comprising the total for that state. 

As in the case of first and second track, general con- 
struction has been pursued actively throughout the year 
and shows a decided increase over previous years, both 
in the number of projects undertaken and the expenditures 
involved. This consists in large part of projects under- 








New Track BvuiItt 1n 1924 














Miles 
re— = — 
Number Fourth 
~ companies First Second Third ormore 
United States buildings track track track track Total 
AIOROIMR 226 ccccce ces 1 aa 3.40 er aiee 3.40 
DL ccusbeiee noes 1 8.00 —— cae “as 8.00 
ERR 7 6.90 55.18 aes 62.17 
ne ae ee 2 17.07 1.23 ie 18.30 
| RASS Sa 3 258.30 24.30 ; sea 282.60 
ee. Eee 1 2.61 acne e ae 2.61 
CTIMOES occ cccccccces 2 2.75 39.83 16.00 4.96 63.54 
Indiana ...... cere ene 1 secu 7.36 wie ae 7.36 
eee 2 7.28 10.75 - _ 18.03 
Remtuclty ....ccccees 3 41.46 47.55 89.01 
ss 6 16.81 26.49 43.30 
ees 1 ee 0.50 0.50 
Mississippi .......... ] 16.00 aaa 16.00 
DE. wan.bn an easis 1 ee 9.31 9.31 
BENE scccvvccesss 2 30.75 21.04 51.79 
DER. nncececcscces 1 eed 7.07 oats as 7.07 
ee 2 0.73 0.73 10.00 10.00 21.46 
New Mexico......... 1 ies 59.95 re Pre 59.95 
OU TMs ccesssecce 4 21.60 15.54 1.06 6.94 45.14 
North Carolina....... 1 see 32.44 ae -e 32.44 
TE Suissesnceves & 15.15 46.49 3.94 3.94 69.52 
J .. = 2 23.93 ‘ 23.93 
I. concise oes mae 2 33.83 ie 33.83 
Pennsylvania ..... -— -@ 2.22 6.9 1.64 10.79 
South Carolina....... 1 sicaa 33.37 ee 33.37 
ee? 1 1.55 1.55 
SE ata ineedines oom 6.20 6.20 
_ | Eee 1 1.77 1.77 
Washington ....... 1 26.50 sate hehe ae 26.50 
West Virginia 4 2.25 6.66 20.22 a 29.13 
Wyoming 1 35.20 35.20 
Wh haa ens 67 578.95 456.12 51.22 25.88 1,113.77 
4 

ne ee 6 614.50 21.22 635.72 
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Number Fourth 
companies First Second Third or more 

United States building track track track track Tota) 
SE, nceeariecene 3 3.25 when er eer 3.25 
BEE. civescceveasas 1 ee 2.79 er oan 2.79 
Ee 2 16.24 we ee ees 16.24 
SE aceecwewnsee 2 23.50 11.23 er oan 34.73 
OT ee 7 29.92 23.27 .90 cual 54.09 
Connecticut ......... 1 one ceed aah .23 
Florida omen 6 4 99.03 236.50 sane 335.53 
SE eee 2 1.68 39.80 anni cans 41.48 
DE: Sieesesteeacan 1 30.40 ey aad need 30.40 
OS are 5 23.54 1.20 1.27 1.08 27.09 
DS, cite dckevnnnas 1 2.30 rer ois eee 2.30 
EEOC rr 4 12.70 19.01 ase ee 31.71 
 becasen% ecw 4 ae 45.25 7.56 3.66 56.47 
OS rere 4 12.52 4.43 PAA er 16.95 
Si ccnkcenns.s 6 48.54 38.58 0.80 eats 87.92 
BEMEEOMIR .. ccccccsee 3 1.19 8.69 3.50 ee 13.38 
eee Breer eee 2 16.50 ann er ae 16.50 
PD Kcectcecaende 2 .63 30.36 oer eee 30.99 
DL. -ccchenscanies 1 19.92 0.75 er wees 20.67 
Mew JOTSey. .cccccses 2 6.22 ious 4.80 4.80 15.82 
i. WRG cane aweses 2 10.94 2.62 aoe ee 13.56 
Serre 8 29.00 75.33 .03 01 104.37 
ee eee 3 58.80 anne oe ee 58.80 
errr ree 2 30.05 waned ae Kae 30.05 
Pennsylvania ..... ; 2 .24 .90 nats ‘ows 1.14 
South Carolina..... 3 17.06 90.27 oe ites 107.33 
(ee 2 21.14 3.98 nen kes 25.12 
, OS ee eee 5 96.72 1.47 ae veda 98.19 
Se acdsnavedeneaus 1 8.90 feud a ions 8.90 
le 1 47 ee amen eed .47 
West Virginia........ 3 ee 46.03 ree ee 46.03 
Washington ......... 3 21.90 conea hos ‘ 21.90 
eee ' 643.53 682.46 18.86 9.55 1,354.40 
PE Soc gaskesenen 7 414.29 3.67 eau a 417.96 
MED sn nceveesénnn 2 132.38 ve 132.38 
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taken primarily 


operating economies. However, 
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for the purpose of effecting immediate 
it also includes a number 


of important projects designed to increase capacity. Under 
this heading are included terminal improvements, includ- 
ing new terminals and additions to existing yards, the 
construction and enlargement of enginehouses and power 


plants, new passenger 
and coal handling facilities. 


and freight stations, water service 
The most outstanding project 


placed in service during the year is the Chicago Union 
Station, representing an aggregate expenditure in excess 


of $70,000,000. 


Another large improvement now nearly 


completed is the Markham yard of the Illinois Central at 


Harvey, IIl., 
of $10,500,000. 


sridge work, while 


large in the 


ager egate, 


include many projects of first magnitude. 
on which work was carried on during the past year and 
which is now nearing completion is the four-track Newark 
Bay bridge of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, which 
s 7,400 ft. long and in many ways an unusual structure. 


The St. 
at Jacksonville 
was started on 
the Mississippi 


Johns River 


for the 


the 


Santa Fe at Ft. 


was completed during the y 
the substructure of the new bridge across 


a suburb of Chicago, entailing an investment 


did not 
The largest 


bridge of the Florida East Coast 
sar and work 


Madison, Iowa. 
Grade separation and line revision again absorbed the 
attention of many railroads throughout the country, large 
sums having been expended in the completion of work of 
this character carried over from 1924 and in undertaking 
new projects, many of which will extend into 1926. While 


great majority of these projects are local, involving 


January 2, 1926 


the elimination of one or more grade crossings, there are 
several of large magnitude, including that carried on by 
the Illinois Central in connection with its extensive ter- 
minal improvement work in the Chicago terminal area. 
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Miles of Line Abandoned in the United States and Canada 


Other large grade separation projects prosecuted by this 

road are those at Champaign, Ill, and Jackson, Miss. 
Material progress is being made on the six-mile Moffat 

tunnel which is being constructed through the Continental 











Lines Abandoned in the 


United States 
Alexander & Eastern— 
Alexander, W. Va., to Big Run. 
Andalusia Florida & Gulf— 
Galliver, Fla., 
Atlantic City Railroad— 
At Atco, N. J. 
Ocean City Junction, 
Barre & Chelsea— 
At Barre, Vt.... 
Boston & Maine— 
Nashua, N. J., 


At Nashua 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
Brown, Mont., to Southern Cross.........+++. 
Central Arizona— 


Be ASINSED cccecececes 
Central New England 
Boston Corners, N. 
Millerton, N. Y., 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Tomah, Wis., to Babcock. 
Wausaukee, Wis., to G irad Junction. . 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
Davenport, Ia., 
Winnfeld, La., 
Colorado & Southern— 
Beshoar Junction, Colo., 
Delaware & Hudson— 
Canada Jct., to Province Line 
Delaware & Northern— 
Andes Jct., N. Y.. to Andes.... 
Denver & Rio Grande— 
Larimer, Colo., to Lascar... 
Capers, Colo., to Graneros.. 
Manti, 
Midas, 


Seem, OS Ceres ccccccccss 
Detroit, Bay City & Western— 

Port Huron, Mich., 
East Texas & Gulf— 

Hickbough, Texas, to Wurtsbough. 
Escanaba & Lake Superior— 

Logging Branches in Michigan.. 
Freeo Valley— 

Eagle Mills Ark., 
Great Northern— 

Fermoy, Minn., to Olcott....... 
Kalamazoo Lake Shore & Chicago 

Kalamazoo, Mich., to Lawton. 
Laurel Fork— 

Elizabethton, Tenn., to Frog 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern 

Loraine Ohio, to Custologa. 
Louisiana & Pacific— 

DeRidder Jct., La., 
Louisiana Southern— 
In New Orleans, La.. 


to Princeton. 


Level 


to Longacre 


Go Palen, AMccccdcccsoceccese 


to North Acton, Mass.......... 
Be Teeth AGGMc oc cocccccccccccccececsecesscese 


Y., to Ancram Lead Mines... 
Oe Ba cc ccecececases 


Gp BORGER. cccccccccesceceese 
OO FU s cccccccccscesvonese 


to Grey Creek Mine.... 


Se Oe Pc ccccteceneu ens eceewn 


i RN, 8. ke 40 secenees 


Lines Aban- Lines Aban- 
doned and doned but 
Taken Up Not Taken Up 
Miles Miles 
29.00 1.00 
26.00 
01 omad 
wee 8.24 
0.36 
18.12 ee 
nes 0.14 
1.85 
16.35 
3.00 5.00 
5.97 
7.78 
12.01 
17.72 
17.50 
9.42 
7.85 
12.76 
8.75 
7.80 
5.53 
7.01 
2.70 
23.00 
5.00 
6.00 
25.00 
21.14 
15.94 
7.00 7.00 
67.00 
8.70 


United States and Canada 








Lines Aban- Lines Aban- 
= avd wry = eng 
en ot 
United States Miles 4 Miles 
Manistee & North Eastern— 
River Branch Jct., Mich., to Grayling........... 76.83 
Minneapolis & St. uis— 
Van Cleve, Ia., to State Center................ 10.46 
Mobile & Ohio— 
Delchamps, Ala., to Alabama Port.............. 3.91 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
‘SS So ~ rere 2.22 
South Deerfield, “lenen -» to Shelburne Jct......... 6.61 
Norfolk & Western— 
On Beaver Dam Branch of Abingdon Branch.... 0.23 
Northern Pacifie— 
Broadwater, Mont., to Rimini.................. 12.83 
Snokomish, Wash., to Everett...............-. 6.96 
Clough Jet., Mont., to EAT ae 12.57 
Northwestern Pacific— 
Duncan Mills, Calif., to Markham............. 2.46 
Oregon Short Line— 
Hammett, Idaho, to Chalk... ......00.ccccccecces 6.66 
Pacific Electric— 
RP SS re 0.54 
ff eer rene 0.44 
Ns I a i ae ils 6.83 
he eee ee eee 3.26 
Pennsylvania & Atlantic— 
Brown's Mills Ject., N. J., to Brown’s Mills in the 
PE Heskad ceed sweererssstAeSee en eeestneka* 1.82 
Pennsylvania— 
E. Burlington N. J., to + ee 7.1 
On Amesville Branch No. 3........eecccceceeee 0.20 amas 
Mayville. N. Y., to © EEE eee TT eT eee wee 2.64 
From extension of Greene County Coal Branch to 
abandoned mines at Dugger, Ind............ 0.93 
Peoria Railway Terminal— 
On ae eh pecans 4.20 
Port Townsend & Puget Sound— 
Discovery Jct., Wash., to Quecene............. 14.10 
Rio Grande & Eagle Pass— 
Minira, Texas, to Darwin Jct.................- 1.51 — 
San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga— vee 1.20 
a eee eee 1.20 
Virginian— 
Westerly end of White Oak Branch at Carlisle, 
. i RRs ir ae reap eRNeL 0.27 
ES kien HU deeRscedaceeesendédnsee~nee 456.53 149.74 
Canada 
Canadian National— 
oe. Jk 0 CR eee eee 0.24 
Grant Trunk Pacific— 
et os eee awa whataakow ewes 9.44 
if = nee ee eee .64 
Maine Central— 
Beecher Falls, Vt., to Lime Ridge, Que.......... 53.06 
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divide in Colorado with public funds, although intended 
primarily for railroad use. During the past 12 months 
the twin headings which are being driven from each portal 
have been advanced about three miles, leaving a gap of 
only about 9,000 feet between the faces of the east and 
west headings. Work on the enlargement of this tunnel 
to full section is now approximately 50 per cent complete. 


New Construction in 1926 


The data upon which the facts concerning construction 
completed during the past year were based show also that 
large additions in mileage will be made during the coming 
vear. These comprise both uncompleted sections of work 
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Multiple Track Mileage Constructed in the United States and 
Canada 


in progress during the past year, and new projects only 
recently authorized or projected. Under the first heading 
are included 60 miles representing the incompleted por- 
tions of the alternate route being built by the Southern 
Pacific in California and Oregon and the 145 miles of 
new line which that road is building in Arizona for the 
purpose of developing an alternate main line through 
Phoenix. It includes the uncompleted portion of the 
Rogerson Wells line of the Oregon Short Line, having a 
total length of 94 miles, and the Edgewood cut-off of the 
Illinois Central from Edgewood, Ill., to Fulton, Ky., 
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totaling 166 miles. Of the lines projected, one of the 
most important from a strategic standpoint is the proposed 
line of the Southern Pacific from Klamath Falls, Ore., to 
Alturas, Cal., a distance of 97 miles, for the purpose of 
effecting a connection with the Nevada, California & 
Oregon so as to develop a new route from Portland, Ore., 
to Ogden, Utah, via the Natron cut-off, the Nevada, 
California & Oregon and the Overland route of the 
Central Pacific, which will be appreciably shorter and 
afford substantially better grades than via existing 
Southern Pacific routes. 

Among grade separation projects upon which work is 
contemplated during 1926 is the elevation of seven miles 
of the belt railway in Indianapolis, Ind., by the Indian- 
apolis Union Railway, for the purpose of eliminating 23 
street grade crossings and four railroad crossings and 
which involves also a five-track bridge, a new classification 
yard and numerous other changes at a total estimated 


cost of $13,000,000. 
Mileage Abandoned 


Railway lines abandoned during the past year totaled 
606 miles in the United States and 63 miles in Canada, 
as compared with 693 miles and 52 miles, respectively, in 
1924. The total of 606 miles in the United States in 1925 
does not include 77 miles for which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized abandonment but concern- 
ing which no information has been received indicating 
whether or not the property has as yet taken any definite 
action. 

In the United States 456 miles of the total mileage 
actually abandoned has been taken up, while 150 miles 
has been abandoned but not taken up. In Canada 10.3 
miles have been taken up while 53 miles remain in place, 
although abandoned. 

An examination of the table of abandoned lines shows 
that the mileage in the United States is widely scattered 
and consists for the most part of relatively short pieces 
of line. Motor bus and motor truck competition has 
doubtless been responsible for a considerable part of the 
abandonment, notably in New England. Lumber roads 
in exhausted forest areas also comprise a considerable 
part of the total. The three longest stretches of line 
abandoned in the United States during the past year are 
the Manistee & North Eastern from River Branch Junc- 
tion, Mich., to Grayling, 76.83 miles; the Lorain, Ashland 
& Southern, from Lorain, Ohio, to Custologa, 67 miles; 
and the Alexander & Eastern, from Alexander, W. Va., 
to Big Run, 29 miles. In Canada the only item of impor- 
tance is the line of the Maine Central from Beecher Falls, 
Vt., to Lime Ridge, Que., 53.06 miles. 








Railway Construction 


Alabama & Vicksburg 


Important Work Undertaken: Joint track elevation with Illinois Central and 
construction of subway at Monument St., Jackson, Miss., $300,000 (80 per 


cent completed). Alask 
Ska 


Second Track: Baxter, Alaska, to Howard and Jessen Mine, 2.79 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Two truss spans and one girder span for 
bridge, M. P. 370.7, main line $225,000 (completed). Five girder spans on 
bridge, M. P. 1, Healy River coal spur, $175,000 (completed). Two truss 
spans on bridge, M. P. 227.2, $180,000 (50 per cent completed). Eleven 
girder spans on six stee] bridges, $200,000 (75 per cent completed). 


Alton & Southern 
First Track: Granite City Ill., to Mitchell 4.12 miles. 


Atchison, Topeka & Sana Fe 
First Track: (Elkhart & Santa Fe) Kansas-Oklahoma state line to Felt, 
Okla., 58.8 miles. ; . 
(Panhandle & Santa Fe) Dowd. Tex.. to Bledsoe, 64.6 miles. (Constructed 
under corporate name of South Plains & Santa Fe Ry. Co.) 
Second Track: San Bernardino Cal.. to Colton 0.9 miles. _ 
Important Work Undertaken: Double track piers, bridge near Chillicothe, 


in the United States 


Ill. (completed). Double track bridge over Mississippi river, near Ft. 
Madison Iowa (30 per cent completed). Double track 26-ft. arch near Matfield 
Green, Kan. (completed). Renewal of bridge near Arkansas City with girders 
on concrete piers (completed). Enlargement of existing yard facilities Chilli- 
cothe, Ill. (60 per cent completed). Auction house and receiving yards, 
Chicago (65 per cent completed). Passenger station and track changes, Enid, 
Okla. (completed). Mechanical coal chute, sand dryer and engineer supply 
and locker building, Argentine, Kan. (completed). Mechanical coaling facili- 
ties, Shopton, Iowa (completed). Sewer system in shop yards, Argentine, 
Kan. (completed). Power house, office, welfare building, head house at 
elevator and additional yard tracks, Argentine, Kan. (85 per cent completed). 
Five 105-ft. girder spans and bank protection on Plains division (completed). 
Additional yard and terminal facilities, Hutchinson, Kan. (completed). Exten- 
sion of Harvey House, Clovis, N. M. (5 per cent completed). Renewal of 
two bridges on Los Angeles division (completed). iaduct at 9th and 
Macey Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. (completed). Depot and yard changes, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. (completed). Icing plant, Winslow, Ariz. (completed). Power 
house, Grand Canyon, Ariz. (75 per cent completed). Additional shop 


facilities, San Bernardino, Cal. (completed). 


Atlanta & West Point and Western Railway of Alabama 


Important Work Undertaken: New yard, Montgomery, Ala., $235,000 
(10 per cent completed). 














Atlantic Coast Line 


Second Track: java, S. C., to Lanes, 41.06 miles. Drayton Hall, S. C., 
to Yemassee, 49.21 miles. Altamaha, Ga., to Burroughs, 37.8 miles. Albany, 
Ga., to Darrow, 2 miles. Moncrief, Fla., to Yukon, 10 miles. Orange City 
Jet., Fla., to Sanford, 13 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Line from Immokalee, Fla., to Deep Lake, 
29 miles. Additional shops and yards, Uceta, Fla. (completed). Additional 
yard, Lakeland, Fla. (completed). Extension of shops, Milan Yard, N. C. 
(completed). 

(Tampa Southern) Line from Sarasota, Fla., to Fort Ogden, 20 miles. 

(Fort Myers Southern) Line from Bonita Springs, Fla., to Merco, 23 miles. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Second Track: Princess Bay, S. I., to Pleasant Plains, 0.82 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Line, South Parkersburg, W. Va., 1.6 
miles. Electrification of Staten Island lines, including installation of third 
rail power transmission lines and substations, $2,185,000 (completed). Track 
elevation, eliminating six highway grade crossings and 0.82 miles of second 
track, between Princess Bay, S. I., and Pleasant Plains, $1,050,000 (85 r 
cent completed). Industrial spur, Richmond Valley, S. I., 1 mile, $158,000 
(completed). Track relocation and elevation through South Philadelphia, Pa., 
initial appropriation $1,000,000 (40 per cent completed). Grade separation, 
including new highway bridge and approaches, Stepney, Md., $123,000 (com- 
leted). Grade separation, including new subway and highway approaches, 
ilver Springs, Md., $170,000 (completed). Grade separation, including new 
subway and approaches, Cumberland, Md., $270,000 (completed). ‘econ- 
struction of bridge over Cheat river, Point Marion, Pa., $250,000 (completed). 
Wooden trestle replaced with masonry arches and roadbed filled, Snowden, 
Pa., $145,000 (completed). Track changes to improve alinement, Snowden, 
Pa., $107,000 (completed). Relocation of line and double tracking between 
Warwick, Ohio, and Sterling, 7 miles, $526,000 (30 per cent completed). 
Strengthening and extending bridge over Big Walnut creek, Big Walnut, 
Ohio, $300,000 (35 per cent completed). Industrial track, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., 1.5 miles, $100,000 (10 per cent completed). Reconstruction of bridges 
over Hocking river, Stewart, Ohio, $285,000 (completed). Reconstruction 
of bridge over Hocking river, Guysville, Ohio, $240,000 (completed). Recon- 
struction of bridge over Point creek, Musselman, Ohio, $117,000 (completed). 
Reconstruction of bridges, Cincinnati, Ohio, $170,000 (completed). Grade 
separation and subway at Ninth St., East St. Louis, IIl., $218,000 (completed). 


Bangor & Aroostook 
Important Work Undertaken: Pier, Searsport, Me., $370,000 (95 per cent 
completed). 
Beaver Meade and Englewood 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension from Turpin, Okla., to Hooker, 


20 miles. , 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Widening channel between Docks No. 1 and 
4, and constructing dock front on Dock No. 1, Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, 
$916,600 (90 per cent completed). Change of line, Coolspring, Pa., $360,000 
(72 per cent completed). Building anchorages for dock front and rear 


runways on Dock No. 1, Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, $205,000 (80 pe cent com- 
leted). Enlarging yard and installing electro-mechanical interlocking plant, 
ranchton, Pa., $122,500 (50 per cent completed). 


Boston & Maine 
First Track: (Barre & Chelsea) At Barre, Vt., 0.47 miles. f ‘ 
Important Work Undertaken: Eight-story reinforced concrete office build- 
ing, East Cambridge, Mass., $443,000 (70 per cent completed). 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
First Track: Hubbell, Mich., to Ahmeek, 9.3 miles 
Canadian National 
(U. S. A.) 
Third Track: (Grand Trunk Western) At South Flint, Mich., 0.8 mile. 
Important Work Undertaken: (Grand Trunk Western) Grade separation, 
Dequindre line, Detroit, Mich. (35 per cent completed). Grade separation, 
West Detroit line, Detroit, Mich. (50 per cent completed). Grade separation, 


24th St., Port Huron, Mich. (completed). Terminal improvements, Port 
Huron, Mich. (completed). Engine terminal, Nichols, Mich. (completed). 


(Central Vermont). Replacing bridge near ‘North Duxbury, Vt. (com- 
pleted). ; as ; egubts 
Replacing bridge, M. P. 122.16 Northern division, Georgia, Vt. (completed) 


Central Arizona 


First Track: In Arizona, 8 miles 


Central of Georgia 
Important Work Undertaken: Revision of grades and change in alinement 
between Columbus, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., $7,000,000 (85 per cent com- 
pleted). Viaduct, storage house and yard improvements, Columbus, Ga., 
$636,000 (completed). Coach repair shop, Savannah, Ga., $330,000 (completed). 


Central Manufacturing District, Inc. 
Important Work Undertaken: Additional yard tracks and switching leads, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 2.72 miles (completed). 


Central of New Jersey 

Important Work Undertaken: Bridge across Newark Bay, between Bayonne, 
N. J., and Elizabethport, $9,456,716 (90 per cent completed). West approach 
to Newark Bay bridge, $1,601,830 (60 per cent completed). East approach 
to Newark Bay, $1,932,168 (20 per cent completed). Hudson County Boule 
vard. $553,161 (20 per cent completed). Slimination of grade crossings, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., $2,000,000 (30 per cent completed). Elimination of 
rade crossings, Somerville, N. J.. $1,262,896 (82 per cent completed). 
assenger terminal, Raritan, N. J., $619,580 (88 per cent completed). Bridge, 
Allentown, Pa., $219,969 (20 per cent completed). Four tracking, Bound 
Brook Jct., N. J., to Somerville, $169,669 (25 per cent completed). Engine 
terminal, Bethlehem, Pa., $2,000,000 (5 per cent completed) 


Charleston & Western Carolina 
Important Work Undertaken Reducing grades between Laurens, S. C.. 
and Spartanburg, $210,000 (completed) Renewal of three bridges between 
Laurens, S, C., and Spartanburg, $135,000 (completed). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Second Track: Hampton, Ky., to Lockwood, 6.44 miles. Buffalo Tunnel, 
Ky., to Auzier, 7.55 miles. Gregg, Ohio, to G. B. Cabin, 1.75 miies. 
Third Track: Ashland, Ky., to Russell, 3.51 miles. Russell, Ky., to 


Riverton, 4.05 miles. ; 
Fourth Track: Pike Crossing, Ky.. to West Ashland 3.66 miles 
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Important Work Undertaken: Purchase of Camp Morrison from U. S. 


Government, and rehabilitation of buildings, Morrison, Va., $147,000 (com- 
pleted). Six warehouses, and tracks to serve them, Morrison, Va., $103,600 
(completed). Two storage tracks, Ashland, Ky., $134,300 (completed). Re 
newal of superstructures of four bridges between Dayton, Ky., and Bellevue, 
$108,700 (completed). Freight terminal, Clifton Forge, Va., $3,630,000 
(completed). Passing siding, Gauley, W. Va., $215,000 (88 per cent com- 
pleted). Boiler shop, Huntington, W. Va., $575,970 (10 per cent completed). 
Second track from Harts, W. Va., to Big Creek, $243,000 (25 per cent 
completed). Road improvements and third track from Ashland, Ky., to 
Russell, $2,579,880 (completed). Improvements to engine terminal, including 
roundhouse, turntable, etc., Russell, Ky., $1,209,913 (60 per cent completed). 
Second track from Apex, Ohio, to Robbins, $273,100 (86 per cent completed). 
Second track from Limeville, Ky., to Sciotoville, Ohio, $385,000 (20 per 
cent completed). Second track from Wheeler, Ohio, to Apex, $784,000 


(8 per cent completed). 
Chicago & Alton 
Important Work Undertaken: Grain elevator and tracks, Kansas City, 


Mo., $450,000. ; 
Chicago & North Western 


First Track: Beaton, Mich., north to end of track, 7.76 miles. Gogebic, 
Mich., north to end of track, 3.6 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Line north from Wakefield, Mich., to end of 
track, 4.2 miles. Reconstruction of ore dock, Escanaba, Mich., $1,946,250 
(completed). Subway, Ogden Ave., Chicago, $291,960 (completed). Sub- 
way, Ashland Ave., Chicago, $677,900 (80 per cent completed). Yard, 
Proviso, Ill., $1,740,000 (2 per cent completed). Diversion and depression 
of Lake street and North avenue, in connecticn with the construction of yard, 
Proviso, Ill., $736,670 (1 per cent completed). Bridge over Salt creek, 
Luther, Ill., $239,000 (80 per cent completed). Logging spur, Wakefield, 
Mich., 4 miles, $215,000 (90 per cent completed). Logging spur, Gogebic, 
Mich., 4 miles, $137,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Important Work Undertaken: Elevation of tracks, including separation of 
grades with Illinois Central, Chicago, $4,675,000 (35 per cent completed). 
Enlargement of facilities at Dearborn station, Chicago, $350,000 (completed). 
ae one of additional tracks at Clearing yard, Chicago, $157,000 (com- 
pleted). 

Chicago, Burington & Quincy 

Second Track: Vermont, Ill., to Frederick, 18 miles. 

Important W'ork Undertaken: Restoration of line between Casper, Wyo., 
and Kirby, $1,028,257 (completed). Industrial tracks, Peoria, Ill., $100,000 
(completed). Industrial tracks, Glenrock, Wyo., $175,948 (completed). Ice 
house, -Lincoln, Neb., $125,000 (completed). Six 100-ft. deck plate girder 
spas on concrete piers, Woodcliff, Neb., $151,736 (60 per cent completed). 
Single track bridge 240-ft. long, Chicago, $175,305 (60 per cent completed). 
Elevating bridge and track, Harbo, Mo., $101,227 (10 per cent completed). 
Improvement of terminal facilities, Denver, Colo., $300,000 (completed). 
Passenger stations, five points, $178,900 (90 cent completed). —~ 
houses, six points, $149,800 (95 per cent completed). Water treating plants, 
four points, $85,300 (90 per cent completed). Storehouse, Aurora, III, 
$535,700 (90 per cent completed). Additions to grain elevator, St. Joseph, 
Mo., $213,900 (completed). Additions te grain elevator, Kansas City, Mo., 
$446,700 (completed). Power plant, Galesburg, IIll., $133,200 (completed). 
Viaduct over the tracks of Burlington, Rock Island and Santa Fe, 6th St., 
St. Joseph, Mo. (Burlington), $44,000; total cost, $132,000. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation, Indianapolis, Ind., $500,000 


(completed). 
ie Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Second Track: Through yard, St. Paul, Minn., 3.5 miles. 

Third Track: Through yard, St. Paul, Minn., 3.5 miles. 

important |WVork Undertaken: New 24-stall enginehouse, powerhouse, ma- 
chine shop, coal and water stations and other facilities, also 24 yard tracks, 
engine terminal, St. Paul, Minn., $1,250,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Second Track: Doubling Spur, Kan., to Latimer, 19.01 miles. 

(Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf) Fort Worth, Tex., 1.47 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Line under survey, Billings, Okla., to Ponca 
City, 29 miles. Reconstruction of bridge over White river, DeValls Bluff, 
Ark., $514,000 (50 per cent completed). Elevation of tracks, South Chicago 
line, $1,200,000 (15 per cent completed). Coach shop, Shawnee, Okia., 
ee (completed). Grain elevator, Council Bluffs, Ia., $220,000 (com- 
pleted). 

Chicago Union Station Company 


First Track: In Chicago, 1.42 miles. 

Second Track: In Chicago, 1.2 miles. 

Third Track: In Chicago, 1.27 miles. 

Fourth Track: In Chicago, 1.08 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Union station, including work on the head- 
house and concourse buildings, train sheds, tracks and platforms, Chicago, 
$70,000,000 (98 per cent completed). 


Clinchfield 


Important Work Undertaken: Coach, carpenter and paint shop, including 
necessary tracks, Erwin, Tenn., $148,000 (completed). Steel freight car 
shops, with necessary tracks and equipment, Erwin, Tenn., $215,000 (com- 


»leted). 
— Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade 


First Track: In Washington, 6 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Line from Salkum, Wash., to Cowlitz, 8 
miles. Line projected from Cowlitz, Wash., to Randle, 26 miles. 


Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern 


Important Work Undertaken: Passenger Station, office building, passenger 
tracks and coach spurs at Davenport, Ia., $169,078 (completed). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

First Tracks Kingsland, N. J., to Herrison, 4.9 miles. 

lhird Track: Lyndhurst, N. J., to Patterson Jct., 4.8 miles. 

Fourth Track: Lyndhurst, N. J., to Patterson Ject., 4.8 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Third and fourth track, including the 
elimination of one grade crossing and the reconstruction of three lar 
bridges from Lyndhurst, N. J., to Paterson Y ne $1,180,000 (completed). 
Changes in passenger terminal yard to provide additional yard and train 
shed facilities, Hoboken, N. J., $950,000 (95 r cent completed). Single 
track line from Harrison, N. J., to Kingsland, $2,175,000 (75 per cent com- 
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pleted). Team delivery yard, including freight house, Passaic, | i = 
$239,000 (65 per cent completed). Bascule branch over new channel o 
Buffalo river, Buffalo, N. Y., $300,000 (80 per cent completed). Car _repair 
shed, East Buffalo, N. Y., $190,000 (completed). Elimination of Clinton 
street grade crossing, Buffalo, N. Y., $310,000 (90 per cent completed). 


Engine terminal and classification yard, East Binghamton, N. Y., $1,500,000 
(completed). 4 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Important Work Undertaken: Restoration and change of line between 


Utah, and Verde, $256,000 (completed). 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Second Track: Wyandotte, Mich., to Slocum Jct., 5.3 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Additional yard tracks, Lang, Ohio, 
$164,000 (completed). Joint separation of grades with New York Central 
and Michigan Central River Rouge, Mich., $600,000 (5 per cent. completed) 


Detroit Terminal 


In Michigan, 1.16 miles. 
In Michigan, 5.03 miles. 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


Flat Rock, Mich., to Durban, 16.19 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: (Detroit & Ironton) Line, Durban, Mich., 
to Malinta, Ohio, 55.71 miles. Electrificaton of main line, Fordson, Mich., 
to Flat Rock, $950,000 (85 per cent completed). 


Duluth & Iron Range 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of coal pockets and coal 
dock, Two Harbors, Minn., $110,000 (75 per cent completed). 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Work Undertaken: Yard tracks, Hibbing, 


Eastern & Western Lumber Co. 


Important Work Undertaken: Line from Molalla, Ore., into timber hold- 
ings, 21 miles (grading completed). 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Important Work Undertaken: Bridge over DuPage river, Plainfield, IIl., 
$100,000 (completed). Boiler house, East Joliet, Ill., $265,000 (completed). 
Erie 
Important Work Undertaken: Elevation and elimination of tracks at 
grade crossings, engine terminal facilities and coach, team and passenger 
terminal tracks, Paterson, N. (85 per cent completed). Power plant 
consisting of two buildings of steel, concrete, hollow tile and brick con- 
struction and complete equipment, Jersey City, N. J. (95 per cent com- 
pleted). Two-story steamship and lightering pier No. 9, of wood, steel and 
pre-cast concrete construction, Jersey City, N. J. (20 per cent completed). 
Track elevation and pedestrian subways, Jamestown, N. (90 per cent 
completed). Brick passenger station, frame freight station and pedestrian 
subway to connect station platforms, Englewood, N. J. (99 per cent com- 
leted). Elimination of Main st., grade crossing in conjunction with New 

ork Central, Suspension bridge, N. Y. (30 per cent completed). 


Florence, Clifton & Paducah 
Important Work Undertaken: Line, Florence, Ala., to Paducah, Ky., 226 


miles. 
Florida East Coast 


First Track: St. Lucie Canal, Fla., to Canal Point, 10.9 miles. Larkin, 
Fl., to Hialeah, 11.5 miles. St. Augustine, Fla., to Bunnell, 29.5 miles. 

Second Track: S. Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, 199 miles. Little River, 
Fla., to Hialeah, 7.5 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Bowden terminal, south of Jacksonville, 
Fla., $1,500,000 (80 per cent completed). Miller shops, St. Augustine, Fia., 
$1,000,000 (30 per cent completed). Receiving tracks, Ft. Pierce, Fia., 
$125,000 (60 per cent completed). Freight facilities, West Palm Beach, 
Fla., $200,000 (50 per cent completed). Hialeah terminal, Fila., $2,000,000 
(60 per cent completed). Steel viaduct over Sebastian river, Ft. Pierce, 
Fla., $725,000 (15 per cent completed). Viaduct over Crane creek, Mel- 
bourne, Fla., $300,000 (5 per cent completed). Viaduct over Elbow creek, 
Eau Gallie, Fla., $300,000 (2 per cent completed). 


Great Northern 


Scobey, Mont., to Peerless, 19.92 miles. 
Kelly Lake, Minn., to Emmert, 5.19 miles. 


Cedar, 


First Track: 
Second Track: 


Second Track: 


Important Minn., 8.5 miles 


(completed). 


First Track: 

Second Track: 
Mont., 0.75 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: 


At Java, 


New line from Peerless, Mont., to Opheim, 


28.87 miles. Electrification of line between Tye, Wash., and Skykomish 
(completed). Terminal post office building, Spokane, Wash. (completed). 
Replacing turntable, Hillyard, Wash. (completed). Steel coal chute, 250 


ton, Sand Point, Idaho (completed). Raising grade and strengthening road- 
bed along Crab creek, Wash. (completed). Rebuilding the commissary 
building, St. Paul, Minn. (completed). Extension of seven passing tracks 
on the Montana division and tracks for sugar beet industries at Chinook, 
Mont., and Bellingham, Wash. (completed). Changes of grade, approxi- 
mately three miles, to get 0.4 east bound, Spokane division a 
Steel bridges replacing timber bridges, 3,371 lin. ft. Bridges (steel) rein- 
forced, 669 lin. ft. (completed). Concrete trestle and slab bridges in place 
of timber, 3,383 lin. ft. (completed). Timber bridges filled, 3,712 lin. ft. 


Gulf Coast Lines 


Important Work Undertaken: (St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico) New 
line from Raymondville, Tex., to Edinburg, 30 miles. From Allendale, 
Tex., to Monte Christo, 10 miles. From Hargill, Tex., to end of spur, 10 
miles. (New Orleans, Texas & Mexico): Remodeling, improving and en- 
ereing shop and yard facilities, DeQuincy, La., $206,000 (90 per cent com- 
pleted). 

Hampton & Branchville 


Smoaks, S. C., to Risher, 14 miles. 
Line, Risher, S. C., to Cottageville, 10 


First Track: 
Important Work Undertaken: 
miles. 


Hocking Valley 


Second Track: Between Columbus, Ohio, and Toledo, 53.14 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Addition of 19 tracks to classification 
yard, Walbridge, Ohio, $347,000 (completed). Additional tracks in operat- 
ing yard and, enlargement of car repair shops, Parsons, Ohio, $500,000 
(completed). 
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Illinois Central 


Second Track: (Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.) Baton Rouge, La., 0.43 


miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Line Akin Jct., Ill., to West Frankfort 
Jct., 7.3 miles. From Edgewood, Ill., to Fulton, Ky., 166.2 miles. Yards, 
shops, and engine terminal facilities at Markham yard, Homewood, IIL, 


$10,450,000 (90 per cent completed). Grade revision 27th to 51st streets, 
repairs to breakwater, reconstruction of retaining wall, sewer changes, addi- 
tional tracks and other facilities, Chicago, $5,082,000 (90 per cent com- 
pleted). Separation of grades with Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago terminal, Riverdale, Ill., $2,027,000 (85 per cent completed). Grade 
separation with Grand Trunk and Baltimore & Ohio Chicago terminal, and 
elevation of tracks through Harvey, IIl., $3,809,000 (95 per cent com- 
pleted). Separation of grades with Alabama & Vicksburg and elevation of 
tracks, Jackson, Miss., $1,929,000 (55 per cent completed). Rearrangement 
of tracks and installation of hump, scales and car retarders, East St. Louis, 
1ll., $976,500 (completed). Mechanical facilities, Sioux City, Iowa, $663,- 
640 (completed). Freight depot, Indianapolis, Ind., $181,000 (completed). 
Shop facilities, Paducah, Ky., $6,099,220 (25 per cent completed). Re- 
modeling and enlarging passenger depot, Jackson, Miss., $221,500 (5 per 
cent completed). 

(Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.) 
La., $758,000 (completed). 


Indianapolis Union 


Important Work Undertaken: Contract executed between this company 
and the City of Indianapolis, Ind., covering the elevation of 7 miles of 
Belt R. R. in that city, which will involve the relocation and reconstruction 
of the Belt locomotive repair shops, elimination of 23 street grade crossings 
and 4 railroad grade crossings, construction of a 5-track bridge near White 
river, and a classification yard of 500-car capacity; estimated cost $13,000,000. 


International-Great Northern 


Passenger station facilities, Baton Rouge, 


Important Work Undertaken: Yard tracks, approximately 50,000 ft., 
Percival yard, Tex., $138,600 (compelted). 
Jackson & Eastern 
First Track: Walnut Grove, Miss., to Lena, 10 miles; 
Important Work Undertaken: New line from Lena, Miss., to Jackson, 


40 miles. 
Jefferson & Northwestern 


Important Work Undertaken: 
Naples, 10 miles. 


Extension of line from Marietta, Tex., to 


Kansas City Southern 

First Track: Lawton, Kans., to Military, 6.68 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade revision, bridges, building, and 15 
miles of yard tracks, Shreveport, La., $500,000 (completed). Joint con- 
struction with Texas & Pacific of 2.5 miles of tracks and bridge across 
Cross Bayou, Shreveport, La., $165,000 (95 per cent completed). 

Kansas City Terminal 

Important Work Undertaken: Reinforced concrete subway, carrying 7 

tracks over Indiana avenue, Kansas City, Mo., $220,000 (completed). 


Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 


Baxter Springs, Kan., to Military Jct., 6 miles. 


Lehigh & New England 


Important Work Undertaken: Enginehouse, shop 
facilities, Tamaqua, Pa., $548,000 (completed). 


Lehigh Valley 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacing viaduct bridge with a steel and 
concrete viaduct and construction of passenger and freight stations with 


First Track: 


and other terminal 


baggage and express facilities and track changes, Easton, Pa. (60 per cent 
completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Perth Amboy, N. J. ighway 
bridge over Washington street, Perth Amboy, N. J. (completed). Depres- 


sion of Central Railroad of New Jersey, Perth Amboy. New Brunswick 
avenue bridge, Perth Amboy, N. J. (50 per cent completed). Replacing of 
a single track through truss bridge over the Susquehanna river, Coston, 
Pa. Thirteen-stall enginehouse and office building, Lehighton, Pa. (97 per 


cent completed). 
Long Island 


Important Work Undertaken: Float bridges, additional tracks and re- 
arranging branch, covering 2 miles, in North Shore freight yard, N. Y., 
$1,042,000 (completed). 


Longview, Portland & Northern 
In Washington, 0.65 miles. 


Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 


First Track: Moreauville, La., to Hamburg, 2.5 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of line between Hamburg, La., 
and the west bank of the Mississippi river, near Red River Landing, in- 
cluding a steel bridge over Atchafalaya river, Simmesport, $2,000,000 (15 


per cent completed). 
Louisville & Nashville 


Second Track: Wenrick, Ky., to Acosta, 1.74 miles. Cardinal, Ky., to 
Harlan, 17.97 miles. Slate Lick, Ky., to Conway, 5.12 miles. Peritte, Ky., 
to Tupo, 6.43 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Second track, including erection of single 
track bridge across Kentucky river, construction of 3 tunnels of 980 ft., 
aggregate leneth, from Patio, Ky., to Ft. Estill, $2,885,000 (5 per cent 
completed). Rigolets, La., bridge, $3,128,000 (97 per cent completed). 
Chef Menteur bridge, 19 miles north of New Orleans, La., $1,513,871 (87 
per cent completed). Filling bridges south of Louisville, Ky., $507,000. 
Superstructure for single track Green river bridge. Munfordville, Ky., 
$330,000 (95 per cent completed). Superstructure for single track bridge 
over Tennessee river, Knoxville, Tenn., $200.000 (90 per cent completed). 
Superstructure and piers for double track crossing, Latonia, Ky., $370,000 
(80 per cent completed). Steel viaduct near Cincinnati, Ohio, $200,000 
(SO per cent completed). Three 145-ft. double track truss spans on new 
masonry foundation, Cumberland Valley division, $300,000 (80 per cent 
completed). Passenger station, Bowling Green, Ky., $170,534 (completed). 
Shops, Corbin, Ky., $175,580 (completed). Mechanical department build- 
ings, Gentilly, La. (completed). 


First Track: 


Manistee & Repton 
Snider, Ala., to Jones Mill, 1.25 miles 


First Track: 
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Mississippi & Schoona Valley 


First Track: Bruce Jct., Miss., to Bruce, 6.5 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Completion of line from Bruce Jct., Miss., 
to Bruce, 15.5 miles. . 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Important Work Undertaken: Enlargement of terminal yard by con- 
struction of 8 train tracks, 2 additional storage tracks, rearrangement of 
main and second track and installation of a 75-ton track scale, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, $300,000 (completed). Steel car shop equipped with an outside 
crane runway extension and two overhead traveling cranes, Denison, Texas, 
$130,000 (95 per cent completed). Joint construction with Missouri Pacific 
and city of Nevada, Mo., of concrete street subway under Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and Missouri Pacific tracks, Nevada, Mo., $160,000 (Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas portion completed). 


Missouri Pacific 


First Track: Epps, La., to Delhi, 10.02 miles. At end of track, Glen- 
coe Branch, Mo., 0.62 miles. At end of track, Lenora, Kan., 0.02 miles. 

Second Track: Cypress Jct., Ark., to Alexandria, 6.05 miles. Bauxite 
ct., Ark., to Benton, 5.18 miles. Eureka, Mo., to Allentown, 2.63 miles. 
iis. 73.13, Mo., to Berger, 4.87 miles. 'M.P. 90, Mo., to M.P. 108.85, 
18.85 miles. Osage, Mo., to Algo, 3.65 miles, ; : ; 
Important Work Undertaken: Passing siding improvements, St Louis 
district, $171,625 (completed). Ten stall enginehouse, St. Louis, Mo., 
$151,500 (completed). Six stall enginehouse, Bush, Ill., $115,230 (com- 
pleted). Sheep feeding facilities, Leeds, Mo., and Osawatomie, Kan., 
$158,125 (completed). Eight stall enginehouse, Osawatomie, Kan., $107,000 
(completed). Bank restoration and reballasting operation from Bardel, 
Kan., to Gilbert, $256,300 (completed). Grain dryer, work house and 
sheds, Kansas City, Mo., $600,000 (20 per cent completed). Spur to serve 
Columbia Quarry, Columbia, IIl., $165,000 (10 per cent completed). Spur 
to serve FS Ben Mine No. 14, Zeigler, Ill., $161,000 (75 per cent com- 
pleted). Reconstruction 14th St. viaduct, St. Louis, Mo., $145,620 (com- 
pleted). Strengthening various bridges on system, $1,300,000 (completed). 
Hospital, Little Rock, Ark., $500,000 (completed). Reconstruction of 
bridge, Osage, Mo., $292,000 (completed). Orient mine spur, Benton, IIl., 
$216,000 (completed). Filling timber trestles, White river division, $154,- 


000 (completed). A : 
Mobile & Ohio 


Important Work Undertaken: Modern shop facilities, including exten- 
sions to yard tracks, Iselin, Tenn., $1,265,565 (completed). Reclamation 
shop, shed for wrecker, coal and sand facilities, Murphysboro, Ill., $100,000 
(completed). Roundhouse, boiler room, water tank, wood mill building, 
storehouse, freight station, etc., Murphysboro, IIl. 


Monongahela 


I tant Work Undertaken: Stone harbor wall and additional tracks 
at Srownaville passenger terminal, Brownsville, Pa., $152,882 (completed). 
Machine, car and erecting shops, South Brownsville, Pa., $140,000 (com- 


pleted). ; 
National Coal 
First Track: National Jct., Utah, to Union, 8.9 miles. 


New York Central 
First Track: Stuyvesant, N. Y., % Schedack Jct., 9 miles. Gardenville, 
‘ West Shore R. R., 1.94 miles. : 

we Track: Albion, N. Y., to Eagle Harbor, 1.8 miles. (Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) At Bellefontaine, Ohio, 1.5 miles. Mor- 
gan, Ohio, to Mix, 6.16 miles. : 7 See 

Important Work Undertaken: Enlarging and altering passenger facilities, 
Grand Central Terminal, $264,000 (75 per cent completed). levator and 
improvements on other elevators, Grand Central Terminal, $160,000 (pro- 
jected). Additional storage battery facilities, Grand Central Terminal, 
$335 000 (completed). Improvements to floor system of bridge, New York, 
$109,000 (40 per cent completed). Excavation and miscellaneous work for 
Grand Central terminal facilities, $545,000 (70 per cent completed). Strength- 
ening and improving bridges, New York, $132,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Additional facilities on electric division, $124,000 (5 per cent completed). 
Live poultry facilities, New York, $133,000 (completed). 20,000 K.W. 
turbo-generator, Fort Morris, N. Y., $680,000 (completed). Extending 
boiler house, replacing boilers and installing steam line between car shops 
and heating plant, Mott Haven, N. Y., $220,000 (60 per cent completed). 
Station improvements, Fordham, N. Y., $500,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Electrification of varous yards and sidings, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., $123,000 
(50 per cent completed). Rebuilding high tension feed switches and ma- 
chine switches, Port Morris, N. Y., $344,000 (S per cent completed). Re- 
tirement of storage batteries in four substations, electric division, $618,000 
(completed). Electrification of various yards and sidings, Melrose, N. Y., 
to Port Morris, $244,000 155 per cent completed). Electrification of various 
yards and sidings, High Bridge, N. Y., to Croton, $318,000 (25 per cent 
completed). Electrification of main line from Sedgewick Ave., to Van 
Cortlandt Jct., also on Yonkers branch, N. Y., $1,416,000 (15 per cent 

ted). ; 

i of grade crossing, Van Cortlandt, N. Y., $120,000 (pro- 
jected). Extension to Kings Bluff yard, Weehawken, N. J., $100,000 (com- 
pleted). Widening pier No. 6, and installing cranes, Weehawken, N. Ja 
$350,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing and revision of 
rades, Teaneck, N. J., Bogota and Ridgefield Park, $904,000 (completed). 
limination of grade crossing, Tarrytown, N. Y., $529,000 (80 per cent 
completed). Reconstruction of bridge, Crafts, N. Y., $112,000 (com leted). 
Removing roof of tunnel, Camelot, N. Y., $350,000 (completed). limina- 
nation of grade crossing, Newburgh, N. Y., $438,000 (S per cent com- 
leted). Construction Hudson River Connecting Railroad, including Sel- 
Kirk yard and high level bridge, Selkirk, N. Y., $25,000,000 (98 per cent 
completed). Rebuilding upholstery shop, West Albany, N. Y., $211,000 
(completed). Bridge renewal, Hoffmans, N. +» $143,000 (completed). 
Track changes, Little Falls, N. Y., $133,000 (completed). Elimination of 
grade crossing, Pittsford, N. Y., $108,000 (5 per cent completed). Re- 
building bridge, East Syracuse, N. Y., $257,000 (75 per cent completed). 
Elimination of grade crossing, Rochester, N. Y., $453,000 (10 per cent 
completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Oakfield, N. Y., $111,000 (5 per 
cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, Watertown, N. Y., $123,000 
ompleted). i 
Ceenenion between main line and West Shore, and between Gardenville 
and West Shore, near Depew, N. Y., $1,700,000 (90 per cent completed). 
Purchase and conversion of Ferguson Steel Plant into paint shop, East 
Buffalo, N. Y., $435,000 (completed). Elimination of grade crossing, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., $1,200,000 (25 per cent completed). Replacing boilers, 
additional generator and crane in power house, Avis, Pa., $397,000 (10 
per cent completed). Grade separation, Forsyth, N. Y., $222,200 (com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Erie, Pa., $343,000 (completed). Grade separa- 
tion and passenger station, Erie, Pa., $3,000,000 (15 per cent completed). 
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Grade separation, Conneaut, Ohio, $415,000 (25 per cent completed). 
Grade separation, Ashtabula, Ohio, $270,000 (25 cent completed). Storage 
yard tracks, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, $155,700 (completed). Replacing ore 
bridge, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, $360,000 (completed). Installation of 
improved car dumper, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, $900,000 (completed). 
Grade separation, Painesville, Ohio, $343,000 (completed). Passenger sta- 
tion, Youngstown, Ohio, $400,000 (15 r cent completed). Renewal of 
bridge, Cleveland, Ohio, $200,000 (completed). ; 

Passenger station, Elyria, Ohio, $300,000 (completed). Third and fourth 
tracks from Sandusky Jct., Ohio, to Huron, $475,000 (25 per cent com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Sandusky, Ohio, $350,000 (20 per cent com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Toledo, Ohio, $230,000 (35 per cent completed). 
Grade separation, Detroit, Mich., $300,000 (55 per cent completed). Grade 
separation, New Carlisle, Ind., $100,000 (90 per cent completed). Bridges, 
Dune Park, Ind., $293,000 (completed). Grade separation, Gary, IIl., $250,- 
000 (S50 per cent completed). Strengthening bridges at 27 locations, Chi- 
cago, $190,000 (completed). Machine shop, Gibson, Ind., $130,000 (com- 
pleted). Additional tracks, Gibson, Ind., $100,000 (completed). Yard 
improvements, Gibson, Ind., $235,000 (25 r cent completed). Yard im- 
provements, West Kankakee, IIl., $385,000 (70 per cent completed). 

(Toledo & Ohio Central.) Yard, Moline, Ohio, $236,000 (completed). 
Car dumper, Toledo, Ohio, $1,226,000 (50 per cent completed). 

(Michigan Central.) Grade separaton, Detroit, Mich., $600,000 (com- 
pleted). Grade separation, Detroit, Mch., $256,400 (completed). Grade 
separation, Toledo, Ohio, $117,040 (80 per cent completed). Grade separa- 
tion, Wayne, Ohio, $224,484 (85 per cent completed). River dock, Detroit, 
Mich., $510,000 (80 per cent completed). Extensive improvements and 
additional facilities, local freight terminal, Detroit, Mich., $1,180,000 (45 
per cent completed). Grade separation, Detroit, Mich., $213,629 (85 per 
cent completed). 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.) Second main track and 
grade revision from West Liberty, Ohio, to Glen Echo, $1,760,000 (40 per 
cent completed). Freight house and yard, Dayton, Ohio, $212,000 (com- 
pleted). Second track and relocation from Gretna, Ohio, to Morgan, 
$1,421,000 (80 per cent completed). Freight office, East St. Louis, IIl., 
$154,000 (completed). Engine terminal, Kankakee, Ill., $264,000 (10 per 
cent completed). Grade separation, Columbus, Ohio, $302,000 (60 per 
cent completed). Second main track and relocation from Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, to West Liberty, $1,704,000 (10 per cent completed). 

(Cincinnati Northern.) Yard, Van Wert, Ohio, $273,060 (completed). 

(Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute.) Main track relocation, Rogers, 
Ind., to Blackburn, $157,000 (10 per cent completed). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.) trading, moving station building, con- 
structing station subways and platforms, overhead highway bridge and 
tracks from Fallston, Pa., to College, $670,000 (25 per cent completed). 
Additional tracks, Aliquippa, Pa., $125,000 (completed). Extension of 
roundshouse, MeKees Rocks, Pa., $342,000 (completed). Extending termi- 
nal facilities and rearrangement of tracks, Newell, Pa., $643,000 (com- 
pleted). Twenty yard tracks, Newell East yard, East California, Pa., 
$384,000 (completed). About one mile of industrial track, Douglass, Pa., 
$105,000 (completed). 

( e Erie & Eastern.) Filling for proposed yard, Brier Hill, Youngs- 
town, Pa., $700,000 (completed). 

(Indiana Harbor Belt.) Line under survey from Blue Island, Ill., to 
La Grange, 16 miles. Additional tracks and facilities and purchase of 
right-of-way, Blue Island yard, IIl., $375,000 (80 per cent completed). 
Passing track, Dolton, Ill., $125,000 (80 per cent completed). 

(Boston & Albany.) Station facilities, Springfield, Mass.. $3,000,000 
(65 per cent completed). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Second Track: Old Fort, Ohio, easterly 1.5 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Change of alinement, M.P. 408 to M.-P. 
410, in vicinity of Sorento, IIl., $235,000 (15 per cent completed). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


First Track: At Botsford, Conn., 0.09 mile. At New Britain, Conn., 
0.06 mile. At Putnam, Conn., 0.08 mile. 

Important Work Undertaken: Mill building, machine shop, paint shed 
and necessary equipment for repair of floating equipment, Har em River, 
N. Y., $105,000 (completed). Grading for bulk yard, Harlem River, N. Y., 
$160,000 (completed). Extension of electrical equipment repair shed, Van 
Ness, N. Y., $700,000 (40 per cent completed). Twenty classification 
tracks, seven receiving and departure tracks, equipped with electric switch 
mechanism in_classification yard, Hartford, Conn., $630,000 (70 per cent 
completed). Five additional classification tracks and bridge, Worcester, 
Mass., $168,000 (85 per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossing, 
Middletown, Conn., $230,000 (completed). Electrification of approximately 
25 miles of track between South Norwalk, Conn., and Danbury, $500,000 


(completed). 
Norfolk & Western 


; Second Track: On Big Sandy line, 35.04 miles. On Tug Fork branch, 
-13 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Extending 14 passing sidings, Cincinnati 
Line, $560,000 (2 per_cent completed). Yard extensions, Williamson, W. 
Va., and Portsmouth, Ohio, $5,346,000 (1 per cent completed). Shop build- 
ings, Williamson, W. Va.; Portsmouth, Ohio, and Bristol, Va., $3,100,000 
(1 per cent completed). Elimination of grade crossings, Columbus, Ohio, 
and other points, $2,350,000 (10 per cent completed). Bridge extensions 
and improvements at various points, $550,000 (25 per cent completed). 
Water supplies at various points, $200,000 (5 per cent completed). 


Northern Pacific 


First Track: Stimson, Wash., to Shelton, 15.25 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New line from Oro Fino, Idaho, to Head- 
quarters, 40.9 miles. Ore dock extension, Superior, Wis., $866,700 (90 
ner cent completed). Coach yard, St. Paul, Minn., $611,820 (completed). 
Grade separation, Johnson St., Minneapolis, Minn., $334,970 (completed). 
Power plant, Brainerd, Minn., $565,000 (completed). Line change, Lincoln 
Hill, Minn., $376,610 (completed). Extension Elma, Wash., to Shelton. 
$700,000 (completed). Replacement of bridge, Big Horn, Mont., $104,950 
(completed). Reinforcing bridge, Granite, Idaho, $172,710 (completed). 


Pennsylvania System 


First Track: S. Penn branch, Pa., to Mercersburg branch, 0.16 miles. 
South of Wildwood Crest, N. J., 1.32 miles. 

Second Track: In Philadelphia, Pa., 0.36 miles. At Girard Jet., Pa., 
0.54 — At Austinburg, Ohio, 0.09 miles. Highland, Ohio, to Cromers, 
4.37 miles. 

Third Track: At Haselton, Ohio, 0.03 miles. 

Fourth Track: At Haselton, Ohio, 0.01 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Additional passenger facilities including 
6 additional tracks at Sunnyside yard, Long Island City, N. Y., $200,000 
(completed). Replacing light bridge over York St. main line with heavier 
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$101,818 (completed). 
river with heavier girders, Philadelphia, $162,250 
(completed). Replacing light bridge over Lehigh Ave., main line with 
heavier bridge, Philadelphia, Pa., $150,000 (75 per cent completed). Re- 
placing light deck plate girders of bridge over Cordonus creek with heavier 
deck girders, west of York, Pa., $106,200 (60 per cent completed). Classifi- 
cation and pull-in tracks at Dillerville, Pa., $125,600 (completed). Extend- 
ing enginehouse stalls, Enola, Pa., $144,376 (completed). (Extending 18 
stalls of enginehouse, East Altoona, Pa., $104,413 (completed). 

First unit of office building, Philadelphia, Pa., $3,300,000 (1 per cent 
completed). Track elevation, South Philadelphia, Pa., $25,000,000 (30 per 
cent completed). Two bridges over north branch, Susquehanna river, Sun- 
bury, Pa., to Northumberland, $1,655,000 (completed). Overhead bridge 
at 17th St., Renovo, Pa., $135,000 (completed). Railway express terminal, 
Long Island City, N. Y., $2,300,000 (10 per cent completed). Reconstruc- 
tion of Summit Ave., overhead bridge, Jersey City, N. J., $435,000 (com- 
pleted). Overhead bridge at Dayton Road, Monmouth Jct., N. J., $115,000 
(completed). Improving passenger facilities at Clinton St. station, includ- 
ing high platforms and a passenger bridge, Trenton, N. J., $1,560,000 (60 
per cent completed). Float bridge and westward operating facilities, Green- 
ville yard, Jersey City, N. J., $430,000 (completed). Stony Creek engine 
and car facilities, South Chester branch, Thurlow, Pa., $825,000 (completed). 
Additional yard tracks, Thurlow, Pa., $200,000 (completed). Overhead 
bridge at Marsh Road, Edge Moor, Del., $240,000 (completed). Recon- 
struction of bridge over Chesapeake and Delaware canal, Canal, Del. (one- 
third cost), $660,000 (60 per cent completed). Undergrade crossing, Port- 
age, Pa., $151,000 (80 per cent completed). 

Increased yard facilities, south side, Pittsburgh, Pa., $330,000 (com- 
pleted). Reconstruction of Beck’s Run viaduct. Hays, Pa., $500,000 
(completed). Additional classification tracks, Shire Oaks, Pa., $117,000 
(completed). Relocating Grant St., and auxiliary changes, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$578,000 (25 per cent completed). Wye track at junction of Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh division with Wheeling division, Yellow Creek, Ohio, $446,000 
(75 per cent completed). Additional tracks and line changes, Emsworth, 
Pa., $225,000 (completed). Relocation of main line through New Brighton, 
Pa., and reconstruction of bridge over Beaver river, West Rochester to 
Beaver Falls, Pa., $3,040,000 (75 per cent completed). Low grade freight 
line, Canton, Ohio, to Bayard, $4,400,000 (60 per cent completed). Track 
elevation, Cedar Ave., to Holton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, $2,985,000 (80 per 
cent completed). Extenson of ore handling facilities, Dock No. 10, Ashta- 
bula Harbor, Ohio, $105,000 (completed). Subway at Center St., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, $225,000 (4 per cent completed). Reconstruction of bridge over 
Ohio river, Steubenville, Ohio, $1,945,000 (44 per cent completed). Track 
elevation work, Ft. Wayne, Ind., $1,192,000 (80 per cent completed). 
Grade separation, Columbus, Ohio, $345,000. Freight house, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $400,000 (completed). Replacement of No. 2 coal machine, Sandusky, 
Ohio, $805,200 (completed). Power house, oil house, boiler washing system, 
turntable and flood lighting system at outer yard, Toledo, Ohio, $277,573 
(75 per cent completed). Renewal of bridge over Baltimore & Ohio, Toledo, 
Ohio, $159,369 (projected). Separation of grades at Main St., Toledo, Ohio, 
$680,208 (projected). Second track and grade reduction, Altamont, IIl., to 
Brownstown, $550,000 (15 per cent completed). Second track and grade 
reduction, Pierron, Iil., to St. Jacob, $904,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Subway to 9th St., East St. Louis, Ill., $216,000 (completed). Joint track 
elevation with the city and county, Indianapolis, Ind., $345,000 (1 per cent 
completed). Twelfth St., viaduct, Chicago, $475,000 (completed). Indus- 
trial track, Darlington, Ohio, $250,000 (17 per cent completed). Track 
elevation from 39th St. to 59th St., Chicago, $790,000 (completed). Re- 
placement of car dumper on Dock No. 1, Sandusky, Ohio, $960,000 (com- 
pleted). Reconstruction of Court St. freight station, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$355,000 (completed). 


bridge, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
over Schuylkill 


Pa., 


Pere Marquette 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension Oak Yard, Detroit, Michigan, 
$120,000 (40 per cent completed). Grade separation, Plymouth road, $109,- 
000 (75 per cent completed). Passing tracks and sidings, $160,000 (com- 
pleted). 


Portland Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of highway 
approaches, So. Portland, Me., $125,000 (completed). 


Quanah, Acme & Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: New line projected from MacBain, Tex., 
to Floydada, 30 miles, $1,000,000. 


Reader 
Reader, Ark., to Waterloo, 23.5 miles. 


Reading 


First Track: Extension of east and west connection of the Wilmington 
& Northern with the main line of Birdsboro, Pa., 0.08 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Fourth track between Monocacy, Pa., and 
Birdsboro, 1.42 miles, $199,800 (10 per cent completed). Joint construction, 
with county and township, of a concrete and steel viaduct to carry Washing- 
ton Lane over tracks, Jenkintown, Pa., $105,000 (completed). Two-story 
office building with brick extension over freight house, Lebanon, Pa., $173,- 
000 (92 per cent completed). Reinforced concrete shipping pier, docks 
and equipment, Port Richmond, Pa., $3,800,000 (10 per cent completed). 
Grain elevator, Philadelphia, Pa., $284,000 (completed). Steel frame freight 
car repair shop and engine yard facilities, Reading, Pa., $2,014,000 (30 per 
cent completed). 

Change of alignment and replacement of viaduct, Mainville, Pa.. $248,300 
(projected). Change of alignment and construction of concrete arch bridge, 
Ringtown, Pa., $680,000 (75 per cent completed). Coaling station, sand 
house, ash pits, inspection pit, new storage tracks, etc., Rutherford, Pa., 
$456,000 (completed). Change of alignment of track and Schuylkill river 
channel, Port Clinton, Pa., $475,000 (80 per cent completed). New ore 
handling machinery, power equipment and necessary track work, Pier 14, 
Port Richmond, Pa., $772,200 (40 per cent completed). Replacing bridges, 
Birdsboro, Pa., $387,562 (completed). Joint construction of union station 
with Lehigh Valley, Bethlehem, Pa., $362,000 (completed). Joint replacing 
of highway bridge with County of Berks, Borough of Wyomissing and 
others, Wyomissing, Pa., $114,468 (completed). 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Important Work Undertaken: Double track bridge over Rappahannock 
iver, track elevation eliminating 4 grade crossings, and extension of 
passenger station, Fredericksburg, Va., $1,000,000 (0.5 per cent com- 
pleted). Low grade southbound freight line passing under double track 
passenger main line, Potomac yard, Va., $150,000 (0.5 per cent completed). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 
(Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis.) 


bridge and 


First Track: 


_ Second Track: 
‘o., 0.36 miles. 


At Springfield, 
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Replacing light bridge 






St. Paul Bridge & Terminal 
At St. Paul, Minn., 0.19 miles. 


San Benito & Rio Grande Valley 


Kern Jct., Tex., to Sammons, 32.12 miles. 


First Track: 


First Track: 


San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga 
Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of line from Marsh, Cal., to 
Wharf, 0.85 miles. 
San Joaquin & Eastern 
Important Work Undertaken: New line from Dawn, Cal., to Shaver, 4.5 


miles. 
Seaboard Air Line 


First Track: Near Savannah, Ga., 1.68 miles. 

(Florida Western & Northern.) Gross, Fla., to Callahan, 
Varico, Fla., to Welcome Jct., 11.66 miles. 

(Brooksville & Inverness.) Brooksville, Fla., to Inverness, 22.54 miles. 

Second Track: Maxville, Fla., to Highland, 7 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Yard and shop facilities, Baldwin, Fla. 
(completed). Yard and shop facilities, Wildwood, Fla. (completed). Re- 
placing 3 truss spans, Haw river bridge with 6 deck plate girder spans, 
near Moncure, N. C. (completed). 


12.93 miles. 


Sierra Ry. Co. of California 


First Track: McCormick Jct., Cal., to new dam location, 8.52 miles. 


Southern 


First Track: At Spartanburg, S. C., 3.06 miles. Bulls Gap, Tenn., to 
Leadville, 17.16 miles. Beverly, Tenn., to John Sevier yard, 3.98 miles. 

Second Track: Beverly, Tenn., to John Sevier yard, 3.98 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Industrial spur, Birmingham, Ala., $252,- 
000. Freight yard, Chattanooga, Tenn., $1,051,000. Freight yard and 
engine terminal, John Sevier, Tenn., $3,750,000 (completed). Car repair 
plant, Hayne, S. C., $1,590,000 (completed). South shops, Atlanta, Ga., 
$900,000 (completed). Engine terminal and coach yard, Atlanta, Ga., 
$550,000 (completed). Engine terminal and freight yard extension, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., $810,000 (completed). Roundhouse and additional shop facilities, 
Spencer, N. C., $550,000 (completed). Shops and engine terminal, Prince- 
ton, Ind., $452,000 (completed). 


Southern Pacific System 


First Track: (Southern Pacific.) Hinsdale, Cal., 
miles. Valley Spring, Cal., to North Fork, 8.13 miles. 

(Central Pacific.) Paunina, Ore., to Planton, 29.53 miles. 

(Arizona Eastern.) Near Poston, Ariz., to West of Florence, 6.34 miles. 
East of Tempe, Ariz., to Tempe, 1.88 miles. 

(Pacific Electric.) In Burbank, Cal., 1.01 miles. In Loscerritos, Cal., 
2.75 miles. Extension, Long Beach, Cal., 3 miles. 

Second Track: (Southern Pacfic.) Emigrant Gap, Cal., 
21.09 miles. Shorb, Cal., easterly, 0.47 miles. 

eame Electric.) In Pasadena, Cal., 0.49 miles. In Los Angeles, Cal., 
1.2 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: (Southern Pacific.) Acquisition of right- 
of-way and construction of connecting track between north and south lines 
so that former El Paso & Southwestern line can be used as second track, 
Polvo, Ariz., and Mescal, $185,000 (completed). Additional yard tracks. 
West Oakland, Cal., $100,000 (completed). Additional yard tracks, oil 
storage tank and yard buildings, Nutglade, Cal., $132,000 (50 per cent com- 
pleted). Renewal of timber lining in tunnel, additional section of a pro 
gram, Hasson, Cal., $250,000 (75 per cent completed). Replacing Phoenix 
truss bridge with through pin connected spans, Springfield, Ore., $121,000 
(10 per cent completed). Replacement of timber trestle with steel viaduct, 
Cochran, Ore., $157,000 (20 per cent completed). Two-retort® creosoting 
plant complete with new boiler house and necessary yard facilities, West 
Oakland, Cal., $520,000 (completed). One-retort creosoting plant complete 
with necessary yard facilities, Blair, Ore., $350,000 (75 per cent completed). 
Reinforced concrete coaling plants, at various stations in Arizona and New 
Mexico, $323,000 (75 per cent completed). Rebuilding timber wharf and 
steamer shed, Sacramento, Cal., $205,000 (completed). Rehabilitation and 
conversion to standard gage of former Lake Tahoe Railway, Truckee, Cal., 
$316,000 (10 per cent completed). Passenger station with necessary 
tracks, umbrella sheds, subways, etc., Sacramento, Cal., $2,400,000 (60 per 
cent completed). 

(Central Pacific.) New line from Planton, Ore., towards Oakridge, 35.97 
miles. From Black Butte, Cal., to Grass Lake, 23.75 miles. Near Klamath 
Falls, Ore., to Alturas, Cal., 97 miles. 

(Arizona Eastern.) New line from Picacho, Ariz., to Chandler, 49.6 
miles. From Hassayampa, Ariz., to Wellton, 96.87 miles. 

(Pacific Electric.) One mile subway, including subway terminal sub- 
surface, Los Angeles, Cal., $4,000,000 (95 per cent completed). 

(Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co.) Extension of 
line from end of mg Plantation Spur, La., Milton and Youngsville, 
$213,812 (90 per cent completed). Dirt pit tracks and storage track, 
Schriever, La., $134,843 (90 per cent comaleindd. 

(Texas & New Orleans.) Freight car repair shops, tracks, etc., Engle 
wood, Tex., $421,801 (completed). Water-front terminal development on 
Houston Ship channel to serve Morgan Line ships, Clinton,Tex., $1,056,131 
(85 per cent completed). Strengthening bridges, Beaumont, Tex., to Dallas, 
$259,329 (completed). Viaduct with steel track span and long concrete 
trestle approaches, Beaumont, Tex., $109,091 (completed). Six additional 
yard tracks, Englewood yard, Englewood, Tex., $113,973 (75 per cent com- 
pleted). Replacing open deck trestle with through riveted span and 
ballasted deck trestle, Bois D’Arc, Tex., $131,215 (completed). 

(Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.) Rearrangement, replacement, 
expansion and improvement of engine terminal, fuel oil facilities, etc., 
Paso, Tex., $281,012 (completed). Relocating main line track between 
Langtry, Tex., and Osman, $874,398 (3 per cent completed). 

(Houston & Texas Central.) Belt line around city of Dallas, Tex., 
$1,853,543 (85 per cent completed). Making surveys and purchase of 
right-of-way, etc., for Ft. Worth Belt line, Ft. Worth, Tex., $253,000 (75 
per cent completed). Rehabilitating and expanding engine terminal facili- 
ties by extending stalls of roundhouse, Houston, Tex., $120,087 (10 per 
cent completed). Terminal yard and facilities, Miller, Tex., $256,227 (95 
per cent completed). 

(San Antonio & Aransas Pass.) 
Simonton, Tex., $430,593 (completed). 


Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Coach yard, St. Louis, Mo., $1,500,000 
(5 per cent completed). 


to Josephine, 5.66 


to Andover, 


Replacing bridge over Brazos river, 
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Texas & Pacific 


Second Track: Shreveport, La., to Cut-Off Jct., 4 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Joint construction with Missouri Pacific, 
yard and engine terminal, Alexandria, La., $1,000,000 (40 per cent com 
pleted). Yard and engine terminal, Shreveport, La., $900,000 (completed). 
Grace revision from Marshall, Tex., to Longview Jct., $200,000 (completed). 
Yard and engine terminal, Dallas, Tex., $850,000 (75 per cent completed) 


Toledo Terminal 


Second Track: Stanley, Ohio, to Walbridge, 2.5 miles 


Union Pacific 


(Oregon Short Line.) Orchard, Idaho, to Boise, Jct., 27.75 
Idaho, to Nampa, 2.65 miles. 
Johns, Ore., to Prunedale, 


First Track: 
miles. Nampa Loop Jct. 

(Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation.) 
0.52 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Passenger station and freight depot, To 

ka, Kan., $400,000 (25 per cent completed). Viaduct, Kansas City, Kan., 

254,000 (25 per cent completed). Laying of 18-in. cast iron pipe line 
from Carter, Wyo., to Leroy, 15.4 miles, and erection of a 500,000 gal. 
concrete reservoir, Carter, Wyo., $160,500 (completed). 

(Oregon Short Lne.) New line from Rogerson, Idaho, to Wells, Nev., 
94 miles. Brick passenger depot, foot subway, etc., Nampa, Idaho, $150,000 
(completed). Brick passenger depot, paving, etc., Boise, Idaho, $230,000. 
Station facilities, including 1.36 miles of trackage, section buildings, elec- 
trically operated coaling station, with power plant, Orchard, Idaho, $107,000. 
First unit of power plant, boilers, turbo-generators and a motor generator, 
Pocatello, Idaho, $390,000. Moving station facilities and rearrangement of 
main tracks and sidings, American Fells, Idaho, $363,800 (75 per cent). 

(Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation.) Cut widening, embankment 
restoration and drainage operations, Hilgard, Ore., to Kamela, $183,445 
(completed). Wharf on site of present Ainsworth dock, Portland, Ore., 
$370,000 (completed). 

(Los Angeles & Salt Lake.) Joint construction of reinforced concrete 
viaduct at Ninth St., over L. A. & S. L. and A. T. & S. F. tracks, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (L. A. & St. L.’s proportion), $250,000 (completed). Joint 
construction of reinforced concrete viaduct and approaches at Macy St., 
across the Los Angeles river, L. A. & S. L. and A. T. & S. F. tracks, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (L. A. & S. L. proportion), $135,000 (75 per cent completed). 
Terminal facilities including freight yards, engine terminals and shop 
facilities, Los Angeles, Cal., $1,750,000 (completed). Engine terminal fa- 
cilities, combination freight and passenger station and yard tracks, E. San 
Pedro, Cal., and Wilmington, $232,000 (completed). Combination freight 
and passenger station, Glendale, Cal., $154,000 (completed). Paving of 
franchise strip, Glendale, Cal., $100,000 (completed). Local freight station 
with service tracks, Pasadena, Cal., $186,000 (completed). Spur 10.6 miles 
long from Arden to Blue Diamond Quarry, Arden, Nev., $223,000 (com- 
pleted). Enlarging bore and relining 376 lineal feet of tunnel No. 5, with 
reinforced concrete, Elgin, Nev., $150,000 (completed). Enlarging bore 
and relining 228 lineal feet of tunnel No. 15, with reinforced concrete, 
east of Big Springs, Nev., $100,000 (5S per cent completed). Enlarging 
bore and relining 376 lineal feet of tunnel No. 16, with reinforced concrete, 
between Big Springs, Nev., and Islen, $162,000 (15 per cent completed). 
Enlarging bore and relining 285 lineal feet of tunnel No. 17, with reinforced 
concrete, west of Islen, Nev., $123,000 (completed). Lunch pavilion and 
tourist camp with equipment, Bryce Canyon, Utah, $135,000 (completed). 


Virginian 


M. P. 355.27, W. Va., to M. P. 360.41, 5.14 miles. M. P. 


Second Track: 


376.57, W. Va., to M. P. 377.29, 0.72 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Electrification of 134 miles of line from 
Mullens, W Va., to Roanoke, Va., includng new power plant, transformer 
stations, $10,663,000. Coal pier, Sewalls Point Norfolk, Va., $3,265,000 


Wabash 

Second Track: Franklin, Ohio, to Ohio-Mich. state line, 4.32 miles. Ohio- 
Mich. state line to Ennis, Mich., 12.05 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grade separation, Detroit, Mich., $250,000 
(85 per cent completed). Grade separation, Oakwood, Mich., $171,000 (10 
per cent completed). Grade separation, Ft. Wayne, Ind., $130,000 (75 per 
cent completed). Yard, N. Kansas City, Mo., $1,300,000 (90 per cent 
completed). Yard, Montpelier, Ohio, $340,000 (completed). Extension of 
yard, Oakwood, Mich., $346,000 (completed). Yard, Decatur, Ill., $100,000 
(completed). Passenger stations, Decatur, IIl., Centralia and Taylorville, 
$157,500 (completed). Dock wall and freight house extension, Detroit, 
Mich., $150,000 (95 per cent completed). Passing and other stations tracks 
at various points, $313,200 (completed). Fuel stations at various points, 
$155,000 (completed). Water stations at various points, $119,000 (com- 
pleted). Steel car repair shop, Decatur, IIl., $350,000 (completed). Bridges 
at various points, $546,000 (completed). Car ferry, Detroit, Mich., $1,000,- 
000 (10 per cent completed). 


Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookout 
Track Mechanicsville, Md., to Forrest Hall, 2.3 miles 


Western Pacific 


Undertaken: Branch from Villinger, Cal., to a point 

11.4 miles. Line from Lisbon, Cal., into Hol 
Yard and engine terminal, Stockton, Cal., $800,- 
in Industrial district, 1.5 miles, San Francisco, 
Passing track extensions, $105,000 
in Alameda Belt line and ex 


First 


Important Work 
1.5 miles south of Victor, 
land district, 13.0 miles. 
000 (completed). Track 
Cal., $175,000 (10 per cent completed). 
(completed). Purchase of one-half interest 


tension of same to serve industrial zone, Alameda, Cal., $175,000. Replace 
ment of eight timber bridges with steel structures on system, $410,000 
(completed). 
Wichita Falls & Southern 
Important Work Undertaken: Rebuilding shops, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Winston-Salem Terminal 
Important Work Undertaken: Union passenger station to be used by 
Southern, Norfolk & Western and Winston-Salem Southbound, Winston 


Salem, N. C., $800,000 (95 per cent completed). 


Woodward Iron Company’s R. R. 
First Track: In Alabama, 2 miles. 
Important Work Undertaken: Yard tracks, Woodward, Ala., 0.6 miles 
(completed). Additional yard tracks, Woodward, Ala., 2.5 miles. 


Yosemite Valley 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of main line between Merced 
Falls, Cal., and Detwiler, approximately 20 miles, $3,500,000 (90 per cent 
completed). Restoring embankment and ballasting operations, 30 miles, 


$150,000 (75 per cent completed). 
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Railway Construction in Canada 


Alberta & Great Waterways 

First Track: In Alberta, 

Important Work Undertaken: 
Alberta, 22.4 miles. 

Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Important Work Undertaken: Revision of 0.99 miles of line to eliminate 
timber trestles and heavy curvature and shorten distance, $187,000 (com.) 
Alma & Jonquiere 
Ha Ha Bay Jct. to M. P. 3, County of Chicanteous, 3 


3.8 miles. 
(Lacombe 


& Northwestern) new line, 


First Track: 
miles. 


Important Work Undertaken: New line, Shipsboro, Que., 5 miles. 


Canadian National 


Lockeport Spur, N. S., 4.2 miles. Dunblane, Sask., to 
Turtleford, Sask., southeasterly, 35 miles. Eston, Sask., 
Hanna, Alta., to Warden, 62.1 miles. Loverna, 
Kamloops, B. C., to Armstrong, 56.5 miles 
Lumby branch, B. C., 15.1 miles 
Vancouver Island main line, B. C.., 


First Track: 
Butte, 12.5 miles. 
southeasterly, 35 miles. 
Alta., westerly, 50 miles. 
Vernon, B. C., to Kelowna, 33.5 miles. 
Cowichan Bay branch, B. C., 7 miles. 
10 miles. 

(Grand Trunk.) At Port Colborne, Ont., 0.27 miles. 

(Niagara, St. Catherines & Toronto.) At St. Catherines, Ont., 0.23 miles 

(Toronto Suburban.) Lambton, Ont., to Toronto, 254 miles. 

Second Track: (Canadian Northern.) Mount Royal, Que., to Lazard, 
3.35 miles. 

(Niagara, St. Catherines & Toronto.) At St. Catherines, Ont., 0.34 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grading China Clay extension, Que., to 
St. Rem d’Ambherst, 2.3 miles (completed). Grading Pine Falls branch, 
Man., 20 miles (completed). Grading new line from Dunblane, Sask., to 
Central Butte, 25.1 miles (completed). Grading new line from Bengough, 
Sask., to Willow Bunch, 23.8 miles (completed). Grading new line from 
St. Paul, Alta., southeasterly, 0.8 miles (completed). Terminal and facilities, 
North Sydney, N. S. (completed). Standardizing gage and _ replacing 
bridges and other facilities, Souris, P. E. I., Georgetown, and Montague. 
Terminal near Parry Sound, Ont. (completed). Bloor street subways, 
Toronto, Ont. (completed). Royce avenue subways, Toronto, Ont. (com- 
pleted). Replacing trestle, M. P., 232.8, Miniota, Man. (completed). 
Subway 101st St., and rearrangement of yard, Edmonton, Alta. (com- 
pleted). Station, Jasper, Alta. (completed). Additions and improvements 
to park lodge, Jasper, Alta. (completed). Filling timber trestle, M. P. 17.1. 
Clearwater, B. C. (10 per cent completed). Filling and replacing frame 
trestle with reinforced concrete culvert. M. P. 102.9, Ashcroft, B. €. (com- 
pleted). Replacing bridge over Silver creek, M. P. 41.95, Yale, B. C. 
etn Natonal Electric.) Replacing track, St. Catherines, Ont. (com 
pleted). 

Canadian Pacific 


First Track: Pivot, Sask., to Fox Valley, 27 miles. 
to Turin, 18 miles. Lomond, Alta., to Arrowwood, 31 miles. 
Sask., to Cardross, 20 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Grading new line from Battle River, Sask., 
to Lloydminster, Alta., 31 miles. Grading new line from Lloydminster, 
Alta., to Markwayne, 25 miles. Grading new line from Assiniboia, Sask., 
south, 12 miles. Grading new line from M. P. 12 Assiniboia, Sask., to 
M. P. 13 Fife Lake branch, 13 miles. Joint construction of subway under 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National tracks at Bloor St., Toronto, Ont., 
$800,000 (completed). Joint construction of subway under Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National tracks at Royce Ave., Torcnte, Ont., $1,000,000. 


Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia 
_ First Track: (Esquimalt & Nanaimo.) M. P. 3.75, to M. P. 10.3, Great 
Central Lake, on the Great Central Lake branch, 6.55 miles. 
Roberval-Saguenay 
Ha Ha Bay Jct., Que., to Shipshaw, 5 miles. 


Singer Manufacturing Co. 


Important Work Undertaken: New line in the Province of Quebec, 
23.25 miles. 


Diamond City, Allta., 
Amulet, 


First Track: 


Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 


coe Track: (Nipissing Central.) Larder Lawe, Ont., to Cheminiss, 9 
mules. 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Rock excavation for re-alignment and future double tracking between 
Stoney Creek, Ont., and Vinemount, $454,000 (57 per cent completed). 


Railway Construction in Mexico 
Mexicali—San Felipe 


First Track: Sixteen miles in State of Lower California. 
_ Important Werk Undertaken: Eight additional miles under construction 
Seventy-five miles more projected from the Colorado River southwest. 


Mexican Railway Company, Ltd. 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension of electrification in the moun 
taimous sections of line between Orizaba and Coedopa (25 per cent). 


National Railways of Mexico 


First Track: Cienega de los Caballos, in Durango, 9.88 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Terminal passenger station, Saltillo, $142, 
000 (80 per cent completed). Mexican International, terminal passenget 
station, Durango, $325,000 (completed). 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 


First Track: Tepic, Nayarit, to Ixtlan, 69 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: New line from Ixtlan, Nayarit to La 
Quemada, Jalisco, 21 miles. Fuel oil station, Ardilla Island near Guaymas 
Sonora, $150,000 (completed). Reconstruction of Rio Mayo bridge, Sonora 
$375,000 (completed). Reconstruction of roadway and bridges destroyed 
by revolutionary forces and washout, Sonora, $236,000 (15 per cent 
(completed). Reconstruction of Sinaloa River bridge, Sinaloa, $390,000 
(completed). Reconstruction of bridge, Ocoroni, $260,000 (completed) 
Reconstruction of bridge. Mocorito, $310,000 (20 per cent. completed) 
Replacement of wood bridges and culverts over line with steel and concrete 
structures, $1,300,000 (completed). 


Western Railway of Mexico 


First Track: Culiacan, Sinalea, to Altata, 37.5 miles. 
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New Color-light Signals Replace Semaphore 
on New York Central Four-track Line 


UTOMATIC signaling installed in 1925, especially 
that on single track, showed an increase over that 
completed in 1924. Many roads, especially 

through the South, have enjoyed an unusual growth of 
traffic during the last few years and as a result busy 
single track divisions are being equipped with automatic 
signals and interlocking plants are being installed at 
crossings or junctions as the most effective and econom- 
ical means of facilitating train movements. The expense 
of installing train control on 45 of the Class I roads, and 
the uncertainty as to developments of such apparatus, 
have curtailed expenditures for signaling and interlock- 
ings, and therefore, on the majority of roads, only those 
projects giving promise of decided savings have been 
carried out. In spite of these circumstances, it is of in- 








WO FLU 


Curves Showing Growth of Block System 


terest to note that more miles of automatic signals were 
installed in 1925 than in any year since 1914. 

Extensive change-overs replacing older types of sema- 
phore automatic signals with light signals are noted for 
the first time in the records of signal activities of 1925. 
\n item of equal interest is the removal of wayside auto- 
matic permissive signals on the Illinois Central where 
continuous train control with cab signals has been in- 
stalled on a 122-mile division. 

The outstanding accomplishment of signaling for 1925 
is the successful operation of a 56-mile single track sub- 


An Active Year in Interlocking 
and Signal 
Construction 


More equipment placed in 
service during 1925 than in 
any year since 1914—Good 


gram in 1926 


97 















extensive pro- 
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One of the Illinois Central’s New Inter- 
lockings Near Markham Yard 


division of the Missouri Pacific where train movements 
are directed by signal indications without written train 
orders and passing track switches are handled by remote 
control apparatus. Following the completion of this in- 
stallation a 20 per cent increase has been made in ton- 
miles per train hour, and the average speed over the 
division was increased 22.6 per cent. 


Automatic Signaling Completed in 1925 


A total of 2,641 miles of road, involving 3,847 miles 
of track, was equipped with automatic block signals in 
the United States and Canada during 1925. Single track 
signaling was installed on 2,107 miles of road, an increase 
of 436 over that for 1924. The four largest installa- 
tions include 235 miles of color-light signals on the Sea- 
board Air Line; 207 miles of color-light signals on the 
Great Northern; 133 miles of position-light signals on 
the Norfolk & Western; and 140 miles of semaphore 
signals on the Louisville & Nashville. All four of the in- 
stallations mentioned are on busy single track divisions 
and the signaling was provided for the purpose of secur- 
ing added track capacity and greater safety of train 
operation. 

The majority of the busy double track divisions, han- 
dling passenger as well as freight traffic, have been sig- 
naled. Therefore, as might be expected, the double track 
mileage signaled during 1925. is limited to rather short 
installations near terminals, on grades and on_ short 
stretches of new second track. The largest single in- 
stallation of signaling on double track was 58 miles on 
the Santa Fe, which road made nine different installations 
on double track during the year, totaling 297 road miles. 
The Great Northern installed signals on four different 
sections of double track, totaling 74 miles of road. A 
total of 802 miles of double track lines was equipped 
with automatic signals in 1925, an increase of 38 miles 
over such installations made in the previous year. 

Of all the automatic signals reported as installed in 
Canada and the United States during 1925, 2,209 are 
semaphore and 2,444 are light signals; 621 of the sema- 
phores are lower quadrant type and 1,588 are upward 
quadrant, 371 of the light signals are of the position- 
light type and 2,000 are of the color-light type, while 
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73 combination color-position light signals were installed 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The construction of highway crossing protection is in- 
cluded in our annual statistics for the first time this year. 
A total of 935 automatic highway crossing protection 
signals were reported as installed during 1925, of which 
329 were of the movable banner autoflag type and 606 
of the flashing-light type. The Baltimore & Ohio reports 
the installation of 212 flashing-light highway crossing 
signals, and the Reading is next with 105 such signals. 
The Chicago & North Western installed 80 of the auto- 
flag type and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 47. 


, ~ 


Block Signaling Under Construction 


As the year 1925 closed, 1,208 miles of single track 
and 579 miles of double-track signaling were under con- 
struction. The majority of this mileage is in the south- 
ern half of the United States where construction work 
can be continued through the colder months. The South- 
ern Railway System, including the C. N. O. & T. P., has 
a total of 359 miles of signaling under construction on 
single track and 42 miles on double track. The Missouri 
Pacific has signaling under way on 167 miles of single 
track and 47 miles of double track, while the Louisville 
& Nashville has work under way on 134 miles on single 
track. The Southern Pacific is working on 211 miles 
of single track automatic signaling. 


Interlocking Construction in 1925 


Ninety-two new interlocking plants, as listed in Table- 
C, were placed in service during 1925, of which 4 were 
in Canada and 89 in the United States. In addition to 
these new plants, extensive additions were made to 17 
interlocking plants, while 76 other plants were entirely 
rebuilt and overhauled, adding either new machines or 
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extensive outside construction, changing from semaphore 
signals to light signals and adding electric locking in many 
cases. A 90-lever electro-pneumatic plant was placed in 
service by the Interborough Rapid Transit at 148th 
Street, New York City, and 65 levers of electro-pneumatic 
interlocking were placed in service at the Chicago Union 
Station. The largest electric plant reported was on the 
Chicago & North Western, including a 45-lever ma- 
chine. Twenty-eight of the new interlocking plants 
placed in service during the year are mechanical, 9 elec- 
trical, 8 electro-pneumatic, 26 electro-mechanical 5 auto- 
matic, and 13 remote control layouts for the handling of 
passing track and junction switches. The levers in these 
new machines together with the levers added to plants 
that were rebuilt make a total of 1,530°levers which are 
divided into 390 mechanical, 480 electric, and 297 elec- 
tro-pneumatic lever; in the electro-mechanical plants 
there were a total of 330 mechanical levers and 360 electric 
levers. 
Remote Control Installed Extensively 

The increased demand of operating officers to eliminate 
train stops at the entrance to passing tracks and outly- 
ing junctions is evidenced by the fact that during 1925 
there were installed 76 levers of the desk-lever type in 
conjunction with 35 remote control switch machines. 
Typical of such an installation is that at Shelby, Mont., 
on the Great Northern, where the operator handles the 
switches for the end of double track, the junction of a 
branch line and the two ends of a crossover, all from his 
desk. A similar installation on the Burlington handles 
a junction switch located eight miles from the point of 
control. 

One road equipped a layout with three remote con- 
trol switch machines at a cost of $6,000 and by actual 
check made a saving of $1,920.60 in three months. By 
installing three desk levers and one remote control 
switch machine at Bordentown, N. J., the Pennsylvania 
combined the operation of two interlocking plants and 
abandoned a seven-lever mechanical machine. At Run- 
yon, N. J., seven table lever units were installed and one 
remote control switch machine was installed, resulting 
in two block stations being combined and an eight-lever 
mechanical machine being abandoned. Thus it may be 
seen that there is an opportunity through the use of elec- 
tro-mechanical interlocking plants, table lever units and 
remote control switch machines, to extend the limits of 
interlocking plants, thereby facilitating train movements 
at outlying junctions or passing tracks without increasing 
the number of levermen employed. 


Automatic Interlockings for Railroad Crossings 

The idea of providing automatic interlockings in the 
form of automatic signals for the protection of railroad 
grade crossings on light traffic lines, has been given 
consideration on numerous roads during the past year. 
Since the Signal Section of the A. R. A. recommended 
the abandonment of derails in March, 1924, several state 
commissions and the Board of Railway Commissioners 
of Canada have given the idea of automatic interlocking 
consideration and have approved installations. 

Automatic interlockings of this type without the use 
of derails have been installed at three locations on the 
Canadian National lines during 1925 and at four loca- 
tions on the Great Northern. The Great Northern also 
intends to remove from service mechanical interlocking 
plants at several crossings where levermen are now re- 
quired, and to replace this equipment with automatic 
protection. A saving of approximately $5,000 annually 
can be made at each location where this change is prac- 
ticable. 
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Good Prospects for 1926 

At least 22 roads have definitely decided on their sig- 
naling programs for 1926, as shown in Table-C. Sig- 
naling is to be provided on 1,720 miles of single track 
and 670 miles of double track, these figures being 505 
miles and 270 miles respectively larger than at this time 
last year. In addition one road is known to have author- 
ized the installation of signals on 366 miles of line and 
another carrier is reasonably sure of a 25-mile installa- 
tion. Therefore, it may be expected that at least 3,000 
miles of road will be equipped with automatic signals 
during 1926, which will be a record for the past 12 
years. 

Fifty-four interlocking plants are planned for 1925. 
The Wabash is to install a 48-lever mechanical plant, the 
Union Pacific a 75-lever electric plant, and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey a 43-lever electro-pneumatic 
plant. In addition to the new plants listed in Table-F 
involving 1,002 levers of interlockings, 21 plants are to 
be rebuilt, bringing the total levers contemplated to 1,236 
levers. Forty-three desk levers and 50 remote control 
switch machines are to be installed in 1926. As no de- 
cision or announcement has yet been made of the 1926 
budgets on many roads, numerous other installations will 
be included in the 1926 program and practically all the 
roads, with the exception of the anthracite carriers, re- 
port prospects bright for expenditures to be approved; 
therefore the signal and interlocking installations for 
1926 should show a decided increase even over 1925. 


Three Unique Developments in 1925 


The outstanding development of the vear is the car re- 
tarder system for the control of cars in gravity classifica- 
tion yards, so that car-riders are not required. The patent 
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rights of the original system developed on the Indiana 
Harbor Belt Line at Gibson, Ind., were taken over by 
the two large signal companies one of which continued the 
development along the line of the original installation, 
using electric control with pneumatic operation while the 
other has developed an all-electric system. The Illinois 
Central is equipping three humps with the car retarder 
system and it is expected that these will be in service 
within a few months. A number of other roads have 
investigated the possible use of such a system and report 
a total of 32 yards in which installations are being con- 
sidered. 

A unique development in signaling made recently is 
the operation of passing track switches under the control 
of an engineman in the cab of an approaching locomo- 
tive. Such a system was installed at one location on a 
steam road and has been in successful operation with a 
limited number of locomotives for a short time. Stand- 
ardized signaling apparatus is used and in view of the 
fact that all train movements are made with signal pro- 
tection there is no evident reason why an extensive in- 
stallation would not be practicable. 

Some roads have hesitated to install light signals on 
territory where commercial power was not available on 
account of the increased power consumption in compari- 
son with semaphore signals. Within the last few years 
more efficient lens combinations and a so-called reflect- 
ing mirror have been developed and during 1925 this 
mirror was installed on a large installation on the Great 
Northern. Satisfactory indications are secured with a 
5-watt lamp which reduces the power required to within 
limits that may be supplied economically by local bat- 
tery supply. 

The elimination of wayside permissive automatic sig- 
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nals, using cab signals in the locomotives on continuous 
train control territory, was employed first on the A. T. & 
S. F. on which road an installation was placed in service 
on 104 miles of double track on January 1, 1925. The 
Illinois Central made a similar installation and removed 
the wayside automatic permissive signals that were in 
service. 

Several roads report favorable consideration of this 
idea but are reluctant to abandon the use of the wayside 


Tota Constrru , 17 Years, I. C. C. Reports 
Miles of road 
= -"~ = 
Net addition 

Constructior Construction to miles 

of of of road operated 

Year 1utomatic block manual block by block system 
1908 1,387.6 517.6 870.0 
1909 2,047.1 4,162.2 6,209.3 
1910 3,473.8 2,037.3 5,511.1 
1911 2,623.4 2,517.2 5,140.6 
1912 1,883.9 5,656.2 7,540.1 
1913 4,350.5 1,563.4 2,787.1 
1914 3,294.2 6,577.5 9,871.7 
1915 1,079.0 1,112.0 33.0 
1916 . 2,012.1 179.8 1,832.3 
o, £eee 2,238.5 1,114.7 1,123.8 
1918 1,796.3 1,430.3 366.0 
1919 979.4 1,007.1 1,986.5 
1920 . 575.1 575.7 —0.6 
1921 . : 517.6 66.5 584.1 
1922 1,004.1 328.0 676.1 
1923 1,471.5 1,282.0 2,753.5 
1924 2,302.0 112.0 2,190.0 
*1925 2,641.0 75.0 2,726.0 

*Figures for 192 ire ours 








and cab signals are more fully 


signals until train control 
developed. 
Signaling is developing so rapidly that the full mech- 
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An Electrified Line in the Bavarian Mountains 
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anical life of many types of signal equipment cannot be 
secured before they become obsolete and in some cases 
the newer equipment shows such decided economies of 
operation that the old apparatus can be replaced with a 
saving. 

For example the New York Central Lines have re- 
placed the lower quadrant semaphore gas type signals 
with color-light signals on 54 miles of four track road 
between Cleveland, Ohio, and Ashtabula, and intends to 
continue this change eastward from Ashtabula to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in 1926. Likewise, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, long an advocate of the two-position lower 
quadrant semaphore signal, has replaced these semaphores 
with three-color-light signals on its 37-mile three-track 
line between Chicago and Aurora, IIl. 

Several roads have increased the capacity of certain 
stretches of multiple track by providing duplex signaling 
for the protection of train movements in either direction 
on each track. 

As an illustration, the New York Central Lines have 
such an installation leading into the Grand Central ter- 
minal which allows the maximum number of tracks to be 
used in the direction of the preponderance of traffic at dif- 
ferent periods of the day. Other roads are using duplex 
signaling on busy sections of multiple track which per- 
mits stretches of idle track to be utilized by routing fast 
trains around slower moving tonnage trains. On the 
Illinois Central, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy the center track of a three-track 
section is signaled both ways while on portions of the IIli- 
nois Central System and the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road both tracks of a double track section are signaled for 
direction. 


























Machine Tools Purchased During 1925 


Little difference in the amount of shop equipment 





purchased last year as compared with 1924 


By L. R. Gurley 


AST year’s Statistical Number of the Railway Age 
contained, for the first time, a tabulation of ma- 
chine tools purchased by 85 railroads in North 
America, which represented 77 per cent of the total route 
mileage on this continent. The lists of tools furnished by 
these roads were complete. They indicated the extent to 
which the railways were buying tools and the types of 








A Forge Shop for Handling Small Work 


tools more generally used in railway shops. Through the 
co-operation of the railroads in furnishing the data, it is 
now possible to publish the machine tools purchased dur- 
ing another year. 

The list of the various types of machine tools purchased 
has been enlarged to include not only blacksmith, boiler 
and car shop metal working or forming machinery, such 
as bulldozer’s, bolt machines, steam hammers, flue welding 
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machinery, punches, shears, riveters, presses, etc., and car 
shop woodworking machines, as well as the metal cutting 
machines commonly classed as machine tools, but also to 
include material handling equipment, such as shop trucks, 
overhead cranes, car and locomotive hoists, and small 

















A Car Department Machine Shop 


shop hoists, together with furnaces, motors, generating 
sets, air compressors and welding equipment. 

The tables shown herewith contain the list of machine 
tools and shop equipment furnished by 88 railroads in the 
United States and Canada which represents 77 per cent 
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of the total route mileage. Using the 1924 list of ma- 
chine tools purchased as a basis of comparison, the num- 
ber of tools reported purchased this year is only 35 units 
or two per cent less than those reported for 1924. This 
fact indicates that railway purchases of machine tools are 
not affected by the same conditions which affected in so 
marked a degree the car and locomotive market during 
the past year. 


Comparison of Types Purchased 


Even though the available data covers a period of only 
two years, what may ultimately prove to be some interest- 
ing trends are beginning to appear. The tables show that 
the lathe, particularly the engine type, is by far the most 
widely used machine in the railroad shop. Although 
there were 31 less engine lathes purchased this year than 
last, the purchase of axle and wheel lathes has increased 
over that of last year by 12 and 23, respectively. The 
purchase of milling machines has decreased slightly, while 
that of grinding machines has increased considerably. 
The purchase of internal grinders has increased from 20 
to 36. 

Such standard railway shop tools as the drill press, 





Modern Machine 


shaper, planer and boring mill were purchased this year 
in practically the same number as last year. There was 
a considerable increase in the purchase of steam hammers ; 
34 were bought this year as compared to 19 last year. 
There was a 50 per cent increase in the purchase of com- 
bination punches and shears. Such an increase might be 
expected from the fact that this is a double purpose tool 
which saves floor space, as well as investment as compared 
with separate tools for each purpose. 

Included under the column headed “miscellaneous drill 
are 28 sensitive and 9 centering drill presses; 
under “miscellaneous boring mills” are 14 car wheel and 
3 driving box boring mills, and under “portable machine 
tools” are 21 cylinder boring bars, 11 cylinder and dome 
facing machines, 11 crank pin turning machines, 7 cyl- 
inder facing machines and 6 valve seat facing machines. 
The column headed “other grinding machines”, which in- 
cludes 232 various smaller types of grinders, also includes 
37 double end, 18 twist drill, 11 tool, 15 universal and 13 
chaser grinders, as well as such types as saw blade, valve, 
knife, cock, bench and electric car wheel grinders. This 
list is indicative of the extent to which grinding processes 
are employed in railway shops. The column headed 


presses” 
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“other presses’, includes 24 bushing presses, 5 driving 
box presses, 2 portable crank pin presses, and 10 spring 
forming presses. Various miscellaneous types of tin 
shop, flue shop and carpenter shop machinery were also 
included in the lists furnished by the railroads, but these 
are not shown because of the difficulty of classifying them. 


Material Handling Equipment 


The large number of material handling devices and 
other shop equipment listed for the first time this year 
indicates a marked tendency to provide railway shops with 
up-to-date labor-saving facilities, as well as with the nec- 
essary machine tools. It is interesting to note that 14 car 
and locomotive hoists were purchased as compared to 23 
overhead cranes which handle the same equipment. There 
were purchased also 230 air, electric and chain hoists, 
used for lifting car and locomotive parts. The railroads 
have been somewhat slow in replacing hand trucks with 
power trucks for hauling material. That this situation is 
now being improved, however, is evidenced by the fact 
that 114 electric trucks and 16 gasoline trucks were pur- 
chased last year, together with 85 trailers for use with 
the power trucks. 





Tools are Necessary for the Economical Operation of an Engine Terminal 


Furnaces and blowers, such as are used in the boiler 
shop, flue shop or blacksmith shop, are another important 
addition to this year’s tabulation. In the column headed 
“other furnaces” are included 17 plate furnaces and 29 
electric rivet furnaces, as well as such equipment as tem- 
pering, brass, gas, hammer and forging furnaces. In the 
column headed “blowers” are 26 pressure blowers, 14 soot 
blowers, 31 forge blowers and 11 ventilating fans, as well 
as several unclassified. 

The railroads bought 24 air brake test racks last year. 
Fifty-four air compressors of various types were also 
purchased for shop use. 

The railroads were requested to furnish a list of the 
electric and gas welding equipment purchased. , The lists 
showed the purchase of 110 electric welders. Two com- 
plete acetylene gas generating sets were also included. 
As these plants, however, are frequently not owned hy 
the railroads where they are installed, others may have 
been placed in service during the year, under leasing ar- 
rangements. Much small gas welding equipment, such 
as torches, regulators, gages, etc., was listed, but ewing to 
the lack of space, it is impossible to include it in the 
tables. 



































Canadian National Articulated Car Driven by a 340-hp. Diesel-Electric Power Plant 


Orders for Automotive Equipment 


Increase in number and size of rail motor cars ordered— 


Buses a new feature 


By C. W. Foss 


HE number of automotive vehicles ordered by the 
steam railways—whether for use on their own 
rails or on the highways—became sufficiently large 

in 1925 to require the Railway Age to show the details 
of such orders in a separate article. The importance of 














In Service on the Long Island 


this feature of railway purchases has, in short, become 
such as no longer to permit the inclusion of this equipment 
in a subordinated position in the regular annual article 
on purchases of standard passenger train car equipment. 

The automotive vehicle for use by the railways made 
its first appearance in the Railway Age tabulations for 
1922 in the form of the rail-motor car. The total reported 
for that year was 51 cars. In 1923, the railways ordered 
76 such cars; in 1924, the number increased to 120, and 
for 1925 the lists show a total of 149. 

In the lists of orders for this year, there is also another 
innovation, a tabulation of the railway orders for auto- 
motive vehicles for use on the highway—namely, buses 
and trucks.* In neither case is the number large. In the 
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and C. B. Peck 


case of the buses, only two roads are reported as having 
placed sizable orders. One of these is the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, which ordered 91 for use by 
its highway subsidiary, the New England Transportation 
Company, and the other is the Boston & Maine, which 
ordered 29 for use by the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company. Neither of these companies has been operating 
buses for an extended period of time. The Boston & 
Maine began bus operations on a large scale only as 
recently as May, and the New Haven did not begin until 

















In Use by the New York Central at Mott Haven Yard, New 
York 


September. The New Haven’s subsidiary, the New Eng- 
land Transportation Company, was described in the 
Railway Age of December 5 as then operating bus routes 
totaling 184 miles. It has since received certificates of 
public convenience and necessity in Connecticut for the 
operation of an additional 228 route miles. 

Another railway which is operating a great number of 











buses is the Great Northern, whose subsidiary, the North- 
land Transportation Company, the parent company of 
an extensive system of bus operating companies, has some 
140 buses in service, principally in Minnesota. These 
buses do not appear in the lists of orders in 1925, how- 
ever, because the Great Northern did not buy buses but 














A Truck in Heavy Service 


instead purchased the interests of bus operating companies 
already in the field. The Reading seems at the moment 
to be the next company likely to embark in bus operations 
on a large scale. There are now pending before the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Commission that company’s appli- 
cations for certificates covering the operation of bus 
routes in Schuylkill County. The Reading management 
has contended that if bus operations are to be undertaken, 
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supply their own trucks. The automobile companies who 
sell the trucks are finding that they best secure success 
in railway sales not so much in selling trucks to the rail- 
roads but in interesting them to contract for the handling 
of their |. c. 1. freight by truck instead of by rail. 


Rail Motor Coaches Ordered in 1925 


The continually increasing number of railway motor 
cars ordered each year since their introduction following 
the return of the railways to private control indicates a 
steady growth of business in the rail-car field. This is 
all the more striking because there was a slight decline 
in the number of passenger cars ordered for operation 
with steam locomotives. 

The fact of outstanding interest in connection with the 
1925 business was the marked trend toward more powerful 
and heavier units and the extent to which electric 
transmission is being incorporated in the power plants 
of these larger and heavier units. The gasoline-propelled 
passenger car had its commercial inception through the 
desire of the motor truck industry to find an outlet for 
its production capacity during a period of extremely poor 
business following the close of the European war. The 
adaptation of the standard motor truck chassis to rail 
operation immediately directed the attention of the rail- 
roads to the possibilities of the application of the gasoline 
motor to railway cars, but the demand was almost im- 
mediate for units of larger capacity than the truck manu- 
facturers cared to furnish. The “child” very quickly 
outgrew its parental home, and during the intervening 
years has established itself as an industry in which con- 
stantly less and less of the automotive, and more and more 
of the standard railway practice has become evident. 

Among the outstanding developments in design which 
have been embodied in the orders during 1925, may be 




















Brill Gas-Electric Car with 250-hp. Motor Embodying Double-End Control 


the Reading is the logical interest to operate them—be- 
cause of the possibility of co-ordinating rail and motor 
transport, because of the railway company’s management 
skill and sense of public responsibility, and because of its 
already well-established position in transportation. 

The orders for highway trucks include only those placed 
by railways for their own uses. The list unfortunately 
is not complete even for such orders. The large market 


for motor trucks to be used in railway service such as, 
notably, the handling of |..c. |. freight or for store door 
delivery, does not seem to be the railways themselves. 
This service is usually contracted for and-the contractors 


mentioned the double-end control which is quite general 
where electric transmission is used, and which has even 
been worked out to the point that multiple unit control 
is available should there be any demand for the operation 
of trains including more than one motor car. Another 
development of outstanding interest is the application of 
the Diesel engine to a number of cars on the Canadian 
National and the application in two of these of the articu- 
lated principle with a 340-hp. motor. The design of these 
motors in themselves is of more than ordinary interest 
because of the high crank shaft speed and the unusually 
light weight per horsepower which was attained in them. 
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Orders for Gasoline, Gas-Electric or Storage Battery Rail Motor Cars 
For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 
\laska R. Bi. 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Boston & Maine , 


Butler County 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
Calif. West. R. R. & Nav. Co.. 
Chicago & Alton. 


Chicago & Northwestern eel 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 


Cincinnati Northern 
Clev., Cinn., Chic. & St. 
Colorado & Southern... . 
Columbus & Greenville 


Delaware & Northern. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


BSED sc ccce 


Grand Trunk Western 


Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown. 


Great Northern 


Illinois Central 


Kansas City, Mex. & Orient.. 


Lake Erie Franklin & Clarion. 
Lehigh & New England 


Lehigh Valley 


Liveoak, Perry & Gulf a 
Louisiana & Northwest 

Marion & Rye Valley... . ‘ 
Maryland & Delaware Coast... 


Minn., Red Lake & Manitoba 


Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marte 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Missouri Pacific 


Nevada Central .. 
New Orleans Great Northern... 
New York Central. 


N. ¥., 3. Oh. & Gevtieed...... 
New York, Ontario & Western.. 


Mosthowh TWGHE oc 0 cccccscsces 
Pennsylvania ree 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 


eR cc ccccsccesescoccesocs 
St. Louis-San Francisco diy 


Seaboard Air dine “ 


Louis. . 
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Motor or 


trailer 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Trailer 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Trailers 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Trailer 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Trailer 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Trailers 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Trailer 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 


Type of 
power 
plant 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gas-Electric 

Gas-Electric 

Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 


Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 

Gasoline 


Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 


Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 


Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 


Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gas-Electric 


Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Gas-Electric 


Gasoline 
M.U. Gas-Elec. 


Gas-Electric 
Gas-Electric 
Gasoline 


Gas-Electric 


Pass., Bagg. & Mail 


Pass. & Bagg. 


Pass., Bagg. & Mail 


Pass. & Bagg. 
Bagg. & Mail 
Bagg. & Mail 


Pass. & Bagg. 
Pass. & Bagg. 


Pass., Bagg. & Mail 


Pass. & Bagg. 


te 


Horse- 
power 


190 


190 
190 


75 
( 


~ 
—) 


re DO bo 


5 
5( 
5( 
5 


— 


104 
40 
80 


185 
185 
208 


-104 


200 


200 
200 


210 
190 
200 


190 
190 


190 
300 
175 
250 
250 
200 

50 


175 
190 


250 
190 
190 


175 
175 
208 


409 


Seating 

Capacity Weight 
50 54,000 
31 65,200 
67 56,480 
52 42,860 
54 78,600 
52 76,000 
100 90,000 
47 53,100 
32 53,100 
74 42,000 
50 42,000 
94 52,000 
40 50,000 
a 12,000 
45 20,000 
44 72,000 
19 72,000 
40 75,000 
38 79,300 
54 76,000 
30 69,000 
42 42,000 
83,000 
is 53,000 
50 43,000 
50 54,000 
60 42,000 
23 56,000 
G #éevescas 
50 53,000 
50 80,000 
65 80,000 

38 70, 
ene 76,000 
43 21,000 
52 70,000 
50 58,000 
"50 ~—- 90,000 
59 53,000 
56 53,120 
mes 42,100 
38 30,000 
68 74,400 
56 53,000 
52 73,000 
42 73,000 
fi 73,000 
80 44,000 
40 17,000 
53 55,000 
52 43,000 
38 30,000 
34 21,000 
40 70,000 
52 79,900 
54 70,000 
48 59,180 
ae 38,000 
59 50,000 
20 12,000 
52 59,960 
52 57,000 
47 57,000 
90 110,000 
50 90,000 
90 110,000 
57 78,600 
40 75,000 
56 54,310 
74 43,000 
54 90,000 
56 53,000 
50 88,000 
54 72,000 
62 62,000 
40 70,000 
eee 


Builder 
J. G. Brill Co. 


J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Company Shops 
Electro-Motive Co. 
. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 


Edwards 
Edwards 
Mack Motor Car Co. 


Electro-Motive Co. 
Electro-Motive Co. 
Railway Motors Corp. 


Railway Motors Corp. 
Electro-Motive Co. 


Edwards 
Edwards 


Electro-Motive Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Edwards 


. G. Brill Co. 
. G. Brill Co. 


J. G. Brill Co. 
Pullman 


J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 


Electro-Motive Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 


Electro-Motive Co. 
G. Brill Co. 
. Brill Co. 
Brill Co. 


. Brill Co. 


- Brill Co. 
. Brill Co. 


G. Brill Co. 
G. Brill Co. 


J. G. Brill Co. 

Electro-Motive Co. 
Electro-Motive Co. 
Electro-Motive Co. 
Electro-Motive Co. 


Se Ss See 
aa A An 


Palin 


Company Shops 
J. G. Brill Co. 
Edwards 


J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co 


Railway Motors Corp. 
Electro-Motive Co. 
Electro-Motive Co. 
Sykes 

Sykes 

J. G. Brill Co. 
Meister Co. 

J. G. Brill Co. 


J 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 


J. G. Brill Co. 


J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 


Electro-Motive Co. 
Railway Motors Corp. 


J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 
J. G. Brill Co. 


J. G. Brill Co. 

West’h’se-Brill 

Electro-Motive Co. 
ykes 

Railway Motors Corp. 

Electro-Motive Co. 











Purchaser 


Shreveport, Alexandria & Southwestern 1 


Virginia & Carolina Southern 


Wabash 


Canadian National 


Canadian Pacific ‘ vith 


Crows Nest Pass. Coal ( 


Havana Central 
National Rys. of Mexico 
Siam State Rys 
South America 


South Australian Rys 


Railway Purchases of High 


For Service in the United States 
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Motor or 
trailer 


Motor 


Motor 
Trailer 


Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 
Motor 


Motor 
Motor 


Pass. Motor 
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Type of 
power 
plant 


Gasoline 


Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gas Electric 
Gas-Electric 


Canada 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 


Export 
Gasoline 
as-Electric 

Steam 
Gasoline 


Gasoline 
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Baggage 
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Horse- Seating 
power Capacity Weight Builder 
125 30 30,000 H. J. Reith 
75 30 18,000 Edwards 
40 15,000 Edwards 
105 27 70,000 Electro-Motive Co. 
105 70,000 Electro-Motive Co. 
70 38 30,000 J. G. Brill Co. 
150 43 33,300 Company Shops 
200 52 43,000 Edwards 
40 51 25,000 Intern’l. Motors Co. 
200 54 76,000 Electro-Motive Co. 
peeens Baldwin Loco. Wks. 
75 25 15,000 Edwards 
190 50 54,000 J. G. Brill Co. 


way Motor Vehicles 


Model Bus Truck 
Bus or Truck Desis on Seating Capacity 
Purchase: No. _ Capacty in Tons Builder 
Alabama, Tenn. & Northern 1 Bus Type A-50 a White Co. 
Boston & Maine 3 Buses Type “H” ee Brockway Motor Co. 
Buses Type 50A _ Sn se White Co. 
10 Buses Type SOA i White Co. 
2 Buses Type “Y” 21 Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 1 ~—S @£;; i. _+ ‘-é- steeneeee« — “= lege Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 
Detroit & Mackinac. . 1 Truck Speedwagon tit... 1%-ton Reo Motor Co. 
Long Island | Truck Type21UF ...... 2-ton Autocar Co. 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. 15 Buses Safety Coach maw. | «""\ Wegbwas Fageol Co. 
6 Buses Type 5-A H-1 a eo © Wetec International Harvester Co. 
12 Buses Type De Luxe —  — <eigieici geay International Motor Co. 
l Truck ype A. B. <a 2-ton International Mctor Co. 
18 Buses Type Z — # i . \‘_tjpserarias Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
10 Buses Type De Luxe ee ern White Co. 
30 Buses Type Y > = SC erm Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 
5 Pass. Cars 4 cyl. Sedan >  .; Srbipbemciee Chrysler 
i Pass. Cars 6 cyl. Sedan > £&; ii eqaguainsiia Chrysler 
Norfolk & Western 1 Truck Model 45 5-ton White Co. 
1 Truck Model63 | ...... 2%-ton International Motor Co. 
1 Truck Model 20 2-ton White Co. 
1 Truck Speedwagon i _...... 1%-ton Reo Motor Car Co. 
Pennsylvania .. ethanéinaniant 1 rr 60LC—“i*‘C a CC a 1%4-ton caeeasanedc dae ate 
1 Truck = ae ~ pixenescreesed 
1 ee a re _— .; © teenie elaine ema are 6 a 
2 re =O (tti‘ 4 -ton 
2 Ulla 0UC(iti‘é SR ee ree 
1 ——  4a‘wiaresass jj. @aiieaitss 2%-ton 
1 Truck a - \.\ wiiteeeewemas 
2 Truck ... Se ee ere 
2 Truck ee | Veseueuecoaguas 
1 Truck a 8 €=>—S. Sdkeccneteeeas 
1 Truck 1%-ton 
1 Truck CTT Cee re 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac ] Truck Model 51 2% -ton White Co. 
Waco, Beau., Trinity & Sabine 1 Pass. Car 4 cyl. Sedan > i Seca tadtperg Ford Motor Co. 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Southern Buses 2'%4-Dual-A. B. - seeiceieg International Motor Co. 
Export 
International Rys. of Cen. Amer 4 = =6——~—«C Se 1%-ton Dodge Brothers 
4 Trucks ieein weeks 3 44-ton International Motor Co. 
1 Truck eee t—“‘iC ck 0U0UlUlUlUO™~”C Reo Motor Car Co. 
© ° ° a 
ae a 











Baltimore & Ohio 70-Ton All-Steel Gondola Built by the Standard Steel Car Company 
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The Rail Market for Highway Vehicles 


Automotive expert estimates market in 1926 for 2000 to 


5000 motor trucks or buses 


By Edward F. Loomis 


Secretary, National Motor Truck Committee National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New York 


HAT the railroad market for motor trucks and 
buses will be in 1926 must at best be mere 
conjecture. Nevertheless the trend in rail circles 

toward adoption of the bus and truck as allies is suffi- 
ciently distinct to suggest that a minimum of 2,000 of 
these units is likely to be placed in rail service during 














The Lackawanna Uses Trucks Like These to Fuel Its 
Ferryboats 


the next 12 months. A conservative view of the maximum 
would be 5,000. 

Although the railroads first began to adopt the motor 
truck as an auxiliary, the major development in rail- 
highway co-ordination in 1926 will be in the use of the 

















Used in Transfer Service for the Baltimore & Ohio 


motor bus. Unless railroad plans for the use of trucks 
to avoid expensive trap car service and for store door 
delivery materialize more rapidly than is now anticipated, 
it is not likely that a maximum of 500 new trucks for 
use in rail service in 1926 will be exceeded. 





{*The estimates in this article regarding the probable railroad market are 
not based upon any survey made by the Railway Age, but are based on a 
survey made in behalf of the manufacturers of motor vehicles.—Ep:TorR] 
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The bulk of the new highway development, then, will 
be in added motor bus service. Because of the falling 
off of passenger patronage due to increased use of the 
automobile, and because automobile owners have devel- 
oped a preference for riding on rubber when not using 
their own cars, the problem of auxiliary bus service has 
thrust itself upon rail executives and is obtaining 
thorough attention from which rapid decisions as to 
policy are resulting. 

The truck service problem, though first to arrive upon 
the scene, and although acute in some territories, cannot 
get the attention which it deserves in a period when 
freight loadings are making new records, and profits from 
freight handling are piling up at a rate which obscures 
other issues. It is not the general tendency to question 
seriously whether or not larger profits could have been 




















Scott Bros. Truck Moving L. C. L. Freight for Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


made through radical changes during a period in which 
a business undertaking is making a fine record. 


The Basis for 1926 Suggestions 


Basis for suggestions about 1926 developments above 
made are found partially in the results of a survey con- 
ducted by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce in September, 1925, into railroad use of motor 
vehicles, which are available for distribution upon request. 
The important facts thus developed are as follows: 


Fifty-one railroads in the United States and Canada are now 
using motor trucks to supplement their shipping service. 

Fifteen railroads are studying the possibilities of transporting 
freight by truck, contemplating either the use of trucks for the 
first time or the use of additional trucks. 

Twenty steam railroads, or their subsidiaries, own over 219 
motor buses. Most of these have begun to carry passengers 
on the highways within the last year. 

Eighteen steam railroads not using buses are considering the 
installation of bus service. 

One hundred ninety steam and electric railroads in the United 
States and Canada are using over 496 gasoline or gas-electric 
rail motor coaches. Twenty-six of these lines consider addi- 
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tional equipment ot and have already ordered 38 more 
units 
Eighteen steam and electric railroads not now having rail motor 


coaches are investigating their use. 


this type, 


These facts should be compared with the results of a 
similar survey, completed in September, 1924, which are 
as tollows 

lhirty-three railroads in the United States and Canada were 
ising motor trucks as part of their shipping service. 

['wenty-one railroads contemplated, or were investigating the 


use of trucks for the first time, or expected to add to their 
trucking service. 
Buses were not included in this survey, as very few railroads 


were then using them. 

One hundred seventy-four railroads in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico were using approximately 483 gasoline rail 
motor coaches. ‘Twenty of these lines contemplated adding to 
their equipment 

Twenty-four railroads not having gasoline rail motor coaches 
contemplated or were investigating their use. 

he number of motor trucks in railroad 
given in these statistics, but is known to be slightly less 
than 1,000. Only a handful of the trucks are directly 
or indirectly owned by railroads. The practice almost 
universally followed has been to contract with reliable 
trucking concerns for their use. In speaking of the prob- 
able acquisition of 500 trucks by railroads in 1926, there- 
fore, the thought is that rail requirements of trucking 
contractors will be increased to that extent. 


use is not 


377 Buses Now in Railway Service 


The 1924 survey indicated no use of buses, while the 
1925 report shows a total of 20 railroads using 207 buses. 
Later reports indicate that this number has already been 
increased to 377 

Practically every railroad in this list of 20 is already 
gradually adding to its bus equipment. Of the 18 rail- 
roads which reported studies of bus auxiliary service, 
several are about to launch ambitious bus systems, and 
several others not included in this list, will get actively 
into the feld on a large scale during the year, according 




















A Railroad Truck with a Railroad Load 


to reports from both public and private sources. In fact, 
a number of rail lines have quietly effected working 
arrangements with bus lines. 


5,000 in 1926 Only a Beginning 


A close study of the present status of rail-highway 
co-ordination progress will indicate that the placing of 
up to 5,000 motor vehicles in rail service in 1926 will be 
of only minor importance as compared with the amount of 
such equipment in use in this field within five years. The 
fundamental factors which are behind this evolution are 
simple. 

It is absolutely certain that the number of privately 
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owned automobiles is going to increase. As they increase. 
the short haul passenger traffic, now thinned out to a 
dangerous point, will continue to-decrease. Of the poten- 
tial passengers left, the motor bus will continue to take 
an increasing number. It will be found impossible to 
legislate or tax out of existence, as it has been found in 
the past, a public utility that enjoys the public favor 
enjoyed by the bus. Railroads which have passenger 
trains catering to short haul service, between points where 
thin traffic is certain, particularly during certain hours of 
the day, will be forced to continue curtailing this type 
of service. The railroad may then choose between oper- 
ating bus lines or letting the patronage drift to bus lines 
now in existence or which will come into being. 

If railroading is conceived of as the business of trans- 
porting persons and property behind steam locomotives 
upon steel rails, the railroad whose management takes 
this point of view will pare down its passenger service 
as demanded by the economics of the situation and forget 
about it. Those railroads whose managements conceive 
their business as providing transportation at a profit to 
their stockholders will get into the bus and truck field 
because that field is profitable and because it is closely 
allied with rail operation. 


Bus Can Regain Lost Patronage 


The bus can regain for the railroad patronage otherwise 
forever lost to it. It is an economical substitute’ for 
unprofitable rail service which state and national regu- 
latory bodies will not permit to be dropped; where it 
cannot turn this loss into a profit, it can materially reduce 
the losses. Both the bus and the truck are now largely 
used for traffic movements starting or ending, or both, 
with the rail long haul, and far-sighted rail executives 
will appreciate the advantages, and in some cases the neces- 
sity, from a competitive point of view, of holding control 
over transportation mediums from which a considerable 
proportion of the profitable long-haul business originates. 

So far as motor truck service is concerned, it is doubtful 
whether railroads will ever control any considerable pro- 
portion of the tonnage thus carried. It is estimated that 
only 10 per cent of the truck business is of the common 
carrier type, while 90 per cent is made up of the contract 
carriers, the individual owners, and the owners of fleets 
Under these conditions, monopoly cannot be developed in 
the motor truck field, and since free competition must 
continue when it is so easy for the individual dissatisfied 
with truck service or rates to purchase and operate his 
own trucks, the truck cannot well and indeed has not been 
regulated as a monopoly. The bus, the electric railroad 
and the steam railroads, being common carriers without 
dispute, are in a different position. 

There remains in the truck field for the railroad, there- 
fore, only the possibility of a share of the 10 per cent 
of common carrier operation, and such a share of the 
remaining 90 per cent as might be weaned from contract 
carriers and private carriers through demonstrated 
superior service or lower rates. It is to be expected that 
the geatest utility of the truck as a rail adjunct will be 
found in the transfer from rail to truck handling of short 
haul Lec.l. freight, of terminal interchange movement of 
lel. freight, and of store door delivery of l.c.l. freight 





THE Pusiic SERVICE CorPoRATION, Newark, N. J., has 
ordered through the National Railway Appliance Com- 
pany, New York, 333 gasoline-electric single-deck, 33 
passenger, buses from the Yellow Truck & Coach Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. These buses are to be simi- 
lar in type to those now being operated by the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. 



















Train Control Progress in 1925 


Twenty-four divisions completed under first order 
and two under second—Commussion has made 


two final reports 


By John H. Dunn 


L 





WENTY-FOUR of the 45 roads on which the 

first train control order is now effective have 

reported a full engine division equipped as ot 
January 1, 1926; two carriers also report a division com- 
plete under the second order. Although final inspection 
was made of nine complete division installations during 
the year only two final reports were issued. At the time 
the first order was issued on June 13, 1922, the com- 
pletion date was set as January 1, 1925; but many 
developments in the meantime have influenced the commis- 
sion in granting requests for extensions of time. 

The suit of the Delaware & Hudson Company vs. the 
United States in the United States District Court ot 
Southern New York resulted in decisions on several 
important points which affected the final completion dates. 
This court, in its decision of May 26, 1925, denied the 
Delaware & Hudson an injunction forbidding the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from enforcing the order 
requiring the installation of train control, but the court 
also enjoined the government from collecting penalties. 
The decision held, also, that the order of the commission 
was constititional but pointed out that “to call the modi- 
fication of the order issued on July 18, 1924, allowing 
the permissive feature for the train stop, a mere amend- 
ment was unfair if not absurd.” The D. & H. was, there- 
fore, granted an injunction against prosecution for two 
vears from July 18, 1924. In other respects the petition 
of the railroad was denied. ; 

Following the decisions of this court, many of the roads 
petitioned the commission for extensions of time, some 
asking until January 1, 1926, and others until July 1, 
1926, and in the majority of cases the petitions were 
granted, especially to those carriers which had shown 
diligence in complying with the orders. The imprac- 
ticability of meeting the original completion date was 
demonstrated by the fact that, aside from the three roads 
on which installations were made prior to the order, only 
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Automatic Control Insures Compliance With Indications 





of Wayside Signals 


one road, i.e., the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, reported 
a division fully equipped on January 1, 1925, the com- 
pletion date mentioned in the original order. 

The second order, issued on January 14, 1924, and now 
effective on 41 of the 45 roads included in the first order, 
requires that a second division be equipped with train 
control by February 1, 1926. The majority of the roads 
have not yet given much consideration to the second order, 
because they believe that some definite decision on their 
first division installation should be rendered by the com- 
mission before proceeding further. However, a few of 
the roads proceeded at once to their second district, 
notably the Southern which reported its second installation 
complete on November 22, 1925. The Norfolk & West- 
ern, the Santa Fe, the Union Pacific and the Chicago & 
North Western have second districts practically complete. 


Twenty-Four Installations Now Complete 


Information regarding the detailed characteristics of 
each installation is given in the table. The roads using 
the ramp type, including the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, made installations prior to the issuance of the train 
control order. The Rock Island’s divisional installation 
of the Regan intermittent ramp type of train control 
was inspected in 1923. The C. & E. I. installation of the 
Miller intermittent ramp type, which has been in service 
between Chicago and Danville, Ill., since November 17, 
1914, was given a final inspection starting on January 6, 
1925. The Chesapeake & Ohio installation of the Ameri- 
can ramp system installed between Gordonsville, Va., and 
Staunton was given a final inspection, starting on August 
24, 1925. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe installed a com- 
plete system of the Union Switch & Signal Company’s 
three-speed continuous train control without wayside auto- 
matic signals, using cab signals in the locomotives. This in- 
stallation was made between Chillicothe, Ill., and Shopton, 
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STATUS OF TRAIN STOP AND TRAIN CONTROL AS OF JANUARY 1, 1926 


Stop 
or Per Cent 
Wayside To 
From 


Locomotives 


Pinal 
Inspection tion 
Date 
A.T.& S.¥. 


Inspection 
bate 
Chillico the, ui ° 


t 100 & & 
Mount, 5.C. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Terre Haute, Ind. 


Davenport, Des Moines 


Whitehall, §.Y. Reuses Point 
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stown, ° 
risburg, Pa. 
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Legend: = ~ single track, 4 - doutle, t - three, f = four, Intr - Intermittent, Cont - Continuous 
The first entry opposite the name of a road «a 


Cutr. - Train Control, ani Stop - Train Step. 
ies to installation required under the first I1.C.C. order and second entry to second order, 
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Iowa, and an extension of this installation eastward from 
Chillicothe to Corwith, Ill., constituting the second district, 
is now nearly complete. Among the other roads using 
the same three-speed continuous system is the Norfolk & 
Western which installed it, together with a complete new 
installation of a.c. position-light signals on 105 miles of 
single track between Hagerstown, Md., and Shenandoah, 
Va., as the first district, and has now extended this same 
type of installation to Roanoke, Va., as the second district. 
The Reading installation of the same train control system 
was placed in service on January 1, 1925, and that on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey on October 25, 1925. 

The two-speed continuous system has been adopted by 
several roads, of which the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation was the first to receive a final inspection. 
This installation of the Union Company’s two-speed con- 
tinuous system was completed on March 1, 1925. The 
Union Pacific completed a similar installation on double 
track on April 1, 1925, while the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western’s installation of this same system was com- 
pleted on July 1, 1925. The Louisville & Nashville has 
finished its installation, while the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac and the Boston & Maine have only about 
21 miles equipped. 

The Chicago & North Western has in service the two- 
speed continuous system of train control manufactured 
by the General Railway Signal Company on 149 miles of 
double track, with 122 locomotives, between Boone, Iowa, 
and Council Bluffs. This installation is being extended 
eastward from Boone, Iowa, to Clinton, as the second 
district. 

The installations discussed so far include either the 
three-speed or the two-speed apparatus. The primary 
function of the two-speed system is to limit the speed to 
a minimum practical operating speed in the occupied 
block, which may be entered without stopping the train, 
provided the engineman acknowledges. The control may 
also be arranged to stop the train if a fixed maximum 
speed is exceeded. In addition to the functions of the 
two-speed system the three-speed system limits the speed 
to a medium rate in the caution block. According to. the 
specifications of the I. C. C. order, either of these systems 
is classed under train control. 

The train stop system includes no apparatus to regulate 
the speed, and until the commission modified its order 
on July 18, 1924, to allow the use of the permissive 
feature for this system, many roads had considered the 
train stop as impracticable for railroad service on busy 
lines; however, after this change a number of roads 
adopted train stops. 

Five carriers are using the intermittent magnetic 
inductive train stop system of the National Safety Appli- 
ance Company. The Southern Pacific has 50 miles of 
single track.and 24 miles of double track equipped between 
Oakland, Cal., and Tracy, and is extending this installa- 
tion from Tracy to Fresno, Cal., for the second division. 
The Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, also a 
Southern Pacific line, has a 50-mile installation and the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, 40 miles. Final inspections have 
been made of these three installations, but no report has 
yet been rendered. These installations are all in auto- 
matic signal territory and employ the permissive feature. 
The Missouri Pacific has used the same train stop system 
as an adjunct to its controlled-manual block signal system 
on 56 miles of single track between Kansas City, Mo., 
and Osawatomie, Kan., where trains are being operated 
by signal indication without written train orders. The 
system is so arranged that the train must come to a stop 
to release the brakes to pass a stop signal. The Chicago 
& Alton is also using the National system and has about 
90 per cent of its territory of 102 miles from Chicago 
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to Bloomington, Ill., equipped. This road has decided 
to extend this installation to St. Louis, 153 miles, as its 
second division. 

The intermittent magnetic inductive train stop system 
of the Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corporation is 
being used by four roads. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy installation was completed on July 1, 1925, and 
inspected in September, while that on the Great Northern 
has been completed and was inspected, starting on Novem- 
ber 9. The Northern Pacific installation was completed 
on September 30, 1925, and the Monon has its installa- 
tion about 50 per cent finished on 68 miles of single track 
from Hammond, Ind., to Monon. 

Thirteen roads have adopted the intermittent magnetic 
auto-manual train stop system of the General Railway 
Signal Company. The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, and the Southern have installations in service, 
while the Lehigh Valley, the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Pere Marquette have been actively engaged in in- 
stalling this system and have the wayside equipment 
completed. A unique feature of the A. C. L. installation 
is the use of acknowledging levers on both the engine- 
man’s and fireman's sides of the cab, the purpose of which 
is to prevent the habitual or sub-conscious use of the 
release to pass stop or caution signals. 

In August the New York Central Lines decided to 
adopt the intermittent inductive auto-manual train stop 
system and contracts were let covering the divisions 
under both orders to the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, including the New York Central, the Boston & 
Albany, the Michigan Central and the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. The contract for the division 
under the first order on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie was 
awarded to the Union Switch & Signal Company, this 
road having been relieved from the second order. The 
New York Central Lines made test installations of the 
Sprague intermittent train control on the New York 
Central, of the General continuous system on the M. C., 
the B. & A. and the C. C. C. & St. L., and of the Union 
continuous on the P. & L. E. An interim inspection was 
made of the test installation of the G. R. S. continuous 
system on the M. C., but no report was made by the 
commission. On all of the five roads of the New York 
Central Lines, revisions of wayside circuits, the placing 
of ties for the inductors for the intermittent system and 
line work are being carried on and engines are being 
equipped. If materials are delivered according to schedule 
it is expected that these installations will be completed 
about the middle of 1926. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, after making tests of the 
General tapered speed control and closing contracts for 
the continuous train control system on 36 miles between 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., later decided to 
install the General intermittent inductive train stop 
system. On this road, therefore, little progress has been 
made so far, with the exception of work on the wayside 
equipment. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis adopted the 
intermittent inductive auto-manual system of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company and expects to complete its 
first division from Chicago to Ft. Wayne, Ind., about 
July 1, 1926. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company is supplying its 
continuous train stop system to six roads. The Illinois 
Central is using cab signals without wayside permissive 
automatic signals on both installations which are reported 
completed as of December 31, 1925. One installation is 
between Champaign, IIl., and Branch Jct., and the second 
between Waterloo, Iowa, and Ft. Dodge. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul installation between Bridge Switch, 
Minn., and Hastings is nearly complete. The Pennsyl- 
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vania System is installing the Union continuous automatic 
stop with the forestaller on two divisions of the Penn- 
sylvania, two divisions of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis and one division of the West Jersey 
& Sea Shore. The first division on the Pennsylvania 
between Harrisburg, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., is 60 per 
cent complete. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
installation, using General equipment on 30 engines and 
Union on 30 engines, was placed in service on July 1, 1925. 

A total of 7,769.4 miles of tracks will be equipped with 
train control when the first order is completed, including 
1,618 miles of single track, 2,557 miles of double track, 
85.5 miles of three track, 183.9 miles of four track and 
8.8 miles of five track lines, with approximately 3,860 
locomotives, of which about 1,706 are now ready for 
service. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company has contracts 
for installations on 19 roads, the General Railway Signal 
Company on 14, the National Safety Appliance Company 
on 5, the Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corporation 
on 4, and the Miller Train Control Company, the Ameri- 
can Train Control Corporation, and the Regan Safety 
Devices Company 1 each. The continuous system is being 
used on 18 roads, the intermittent inductive on 25, and 
the intermittent contact ramp on 3. Three-indication 
light type cab signals giving continuous indication of the 
condition of the block are used on the continuous train 
control of the A. T. & S. F., the C. R. R. of N. J., the 
N. & W. and the Reading, while the D. L. & W.., the 
U. P. System, the O. W. R. & N., the L. & N., the I. C. 
System, the N. Y., N. H. & H., and several other 
roads using the continuous system employ the two-indi- 
cation light type cab signal. The C. & N. W. uses 
audible type cab signals. Cab indicators of the visual 


and audible types are used with several of the inter- 
mittent train stop systems. Train control, including speed 
control, is used on 14 roads and the train stop on the 


remaining 31. ; 
Therefore, taken as a whole, the year 1925 has been 


characterized by the completion of many train control 
divisions, by the granting of extensions of time on others 
and by diligent activity on the part of all except a half 
dozen roads. 


Train Control Activities of the 
Commission During 1925 


During 1925 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made no changes in the status of its train control orders 
with the exception of showing a spirit of tolerance in 
granting extensions of time for the completion of installa- 
tions. The Western Maryland; the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh ; the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ; 
and the Chicago & Erie were relieved from compliance 
with the first order. The first three roads named, together 
with the Kansas City Southern, the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and 
the Boston & Maine have been excused from the second 
order. 

One of the important hearings on train control before 
the commission during the year was that on the Great 
Northern’s petition requesting relief from the second 
order. Although considerable difference of opinion 
existed among the members of the commission the 
majority ruled that the petition of the carrier be denied. 
In view of the fact that the Great Northern territory is 
typical of western roads handling a light traffic and 
operating at fairly moderate speeds in open country, this 
decision apparently establishes a precedent which will 
discourage further petitions of a similar nature with 
possibly a few exceptions. 

The activities of the commission have been confined 
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mostly to building up a force of inspectors which, under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Signals and Train 
Control, has made inspections of preliminary test sections 
on 17 roads and final inspections of complete divisional 
installations on 9 roads. 


Results of Preliminary Inspections 


Reports have been rendered by the commission on 14 
of the 17 inspections of preliminary test sections made 
during 1925; reports on similar inspections made in the 
latter part of 1924 were also made public late in that 
year, or early in 1925. The installation of so many test 
sections followed as a result of the commission’s announce- 
ment in April, 1924, that if a road equipped a 20-mile 
section of its division and a proportionate number of its 
locomotives with train control the commission would 
co-operate in an inspection for the purpose of giving an 
opinion and advice as to the desirability of or objections to 
either the principle or construction of the system. 

Aside from the C. & E. I., which installation was made 
prior to the order, only one final report on a complete 
installation, i. e., the O. W. R. & N., was rendered in 
1925. The railroads, therefore, have depended a great 
deal on the opinions contained in the commission’s reports 
of the preliminary inspections for guidance. The criti- 
cisms and suggestions in these reports may be classed in 
three groups: (1) suggestions to the manufacturer. 
covering changes in the detailed construction of valves 
and connections; (2) suggestions to the railroad on con- 
trol features at specific points, and (3) criticism of a 
general nature applicable to similar systems on all roads. 
It is with criticisms of this third class that considerable 
controversy has arisen. 

A criticism made of the intermittent magnetic systems 
was that “the track magnet may be displaced or removed 
without affecting the operation of the signal system, and, 
under these conditions, a stop signal and an automatic 
brake application would not result at the signal and the 
magnet in the rear.” This criticism has been met by some 
roads by arranging that the core of the neutralizing track 
magnets form a part of one of the control circuits. Other 
roads have considered this additional complication as 
undesirable and unnecessary. The final opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on this question is. 
therefore, needed. 

The question of fouling protection on turnouts and 
crossovers was raised in the reports on test installations 
on the M. P., the St. L.-S. F., the C. & A., the C. B. & 
Q., the C. N. O. & T. P., the G. N., the A. C. L., the 
L. V., the N. P., and the C. I. & L. In the majority of 
the cases this suggestion of the commission was as fol- 
lows: “It is suggested that the type of fouling protection 
employed at sidings and crossovers be considered with 
a view to possibly securing increased protection.” 

As the majority of the roads use the standard shunt 
fouling circuits which have been considered as adequate 
protection in automatic signal systems, many have been 
undecided as to what action should be taken on this rather 
indefinite suggestion. -One road has devised a special 
circuit for crossover protection, another road is using 
separate track circuits and others are providing derails 
on sidings, pipe-connected to the switch stand. The 
method of protection for sidings and crossovers that will 
be required or deemed adequate by the commission re- 
mains to be seen from future final reports on complete 
installations. 

Recurrent acknowledgment at succeeding stop signals 
has been suggested as a requisite in the reports of pre- 
liminary inspections of continuous train control installa- 
tions on the I. C., the D., L. & W., and the L. & N.., the 


suggestion reading as follows: “No provision has been 
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made in this installation for having enginemen acknowl- 
edge sucteeding stop signals.” 

This criticism was based on the fact that on July 22, 
1924, the commission made public in a press notice its 
interpretation of sub-paragraph b of paragraph 2 of the 
specifications to the effect that “consistent practice re- 
quired definite acknowledgment by enginemen at each 
succeeding signal indicating stop.” In other words, the 
term “danger zone,” in the specification is interpreted as 
being limited to mean each and every block separately. 

The report of the preliminary inspection of the two- 
speed continuous system installed on the C. & N. W., 
included a description of the recurrent acknowledgment 
feature effective at succeeding points which are separated 
by a fixed distance by the operation of a distance cam, 
which starts operation when a danger indication is re- 
ceived. The report did not express specific approval or 
disapproval of this feature. The I. C., the C. M. & St. P., 
the N. Y., N. H. & H., and the three roads of the Penn- 
sylvania system are taking measures to provide recurrent 
acknowledgment. Several other roads using continuous 
systems are awaiting developments on this question. 

The commission came out definitely on this question in 
the final report on the O. W. R. & N., offering as one of 
the exceptions that “provision must be made requiring 
enginemen to acknowledge succeeding stop signals.” The 
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carrier later petitioned the commission for a modification 
of its report, contending that recurrent acknowledgment 
is neither necessary nor desirable, and requesting that this 
requirement be eliminated. Results of the hearing on this 
question held on December 14, have not yet been made 
public. Another important feature of the final report of the 

W. R. & N. was the rather indefinite suggestion that 
the railroad consider whether the split reduction feature 
was desirable, which question was raised on account of 
the fact that the split reduction apparatus failed to func- 
tion in certain cases during the inspection. Further 
developments have been made looking towards the elimi- 
nation of the defective operating features used in the 
earlier designs of this apparatus, and opinions of those 
interested seem to be divided about equally as to whether 
the advantages to be gained by the use of split reduction 
are worth while. The final report on the Miller Train 
Control Company system of the intermittent ramp type 
of train stop, as installed on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois between Chicago and Danville, Ill., was issued on 
March 27, and this report formally approved the installa- 
tion as meeting the requirements of the commission’s 
order with the exception that ramp detectors were not 
required and might be removed, and that changes were to 
be made in six of the engine equipments to bring them 
up to a standard with the other engines. 
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Separation of Communication Circuits and Power Lines Reduces Inductive Interference 


1925 an Active Year in Railway 
Communication Work 


Construction activities greater than for several years— 
Many extensions expected this year 


By R. S. Kenrick 


HE installation of railway telephone and telegraph 

facilities follow fluctuations in traffic closely. 

This has been particularly evident during the past 
year when 1,307 miles of new pole line for railway service 
and 21,825 miles of copper telephone wire were installed. 
These figures reflect the steady increase which has been 
taking place each year in the use of the telephone for 
train dispatching and for long distance conversational 
and message purposes. This increase in new telephone 
wire mileage, coupled with the installation of telephone 
repeaters on long distance lines, the extension of the 
telephone for train dispatching purposes and an increased 
use of telegraph printers on heavy trunk line circuits, is 
an index of the developments taking place in this field 
to increase the capacity of communication facilities. This, 
our sixth annual review of activities in the railway tele- 
phone and telegraph field, was compiled from data fur- 
nished by 101 leading railroads in the United States and 
Canada. 

Among the outstanding developments of the year was 
the completion by the Santa Fe of a new general telegraph 
office at Topeka, Kan., which is said to be the largest 
railway telegraph office in the world. Many improve- 
ments designed to increase the efficiency of handling 
routine traffic reports were incorporated in this office, 
which is equipped throughout with the latest type of 
equipment for handling railroad business economically. 

A new semi-automatic telephone installation to serve 
the general offices of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, 
Mo., was placed in service in March, 1925, which exchange 
embodies as one of its component parts a separate and 
distinct circuit for the exclusive use of 25 of the executive 
officers of the road. This circuit is used for conference 
purposes without interruption by manual operators or from 
the semi-automatic system which serves all of the general 
offices. Since this installation there has been a noticeable 
speeding up of the telephone service and the president 
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and his highest officers have a private telephone system 
over which they may confer at will with a great saving 
of time and energy. 


Construction Activities During the Year 


The installation of 21,825 miles of copper telephone 
wire was the outstanding feature of railway communi- 
cation activities during the past year. In addition, 2,155 
miles of iron telephone wire was placed in service. To 
provide additional telegraph facilities 5,932 miles of 
copper wire and 840 miles of iron wire were also installed. 
The chief items of interest are briefly: 


Miles 
Pole lines devoted to railway purposes. ..........c.cceeeeccceceees 1,307 
Cee SO WE, cc ccccccadaboscoecccesoviccesessccesoceces GUE 
BOG. CURRIN Wis cc cc eee cccesecoccesnecosccccceccesseseusens 840 
CORREP GOUUMOMO WHO s co ccccccccccccscececsccccesescese vTTeTeT, 
SOGGk QENND WTO. cc cvccccecccscccccesscceseccctcceccsseceses 2,155 
Road mileage dispatched by telegraph decreased..................5- 783 
Road mileage dispatched by telephone increased.................... 3,453.8 
Long distance message or conversational lines.................. 6,740.9 
Miles of phantom telephone circuits .......cccscccsccsccccessceee 4,294.4 
Telegraph circuit obtained by simplexing ..........0...0-eeeeeeeee 7,607.5 
Circuit mileage operated by duplex telegraph............-+..0+-40+- 7,378.2 
Circuit mileage operated by automatic printing telegraph........... 3,462 


The copper telephone wire installed during the year 
represents an increase of 10,090 miles over the correspond- 
ing figure for 1924. The largest installation reported 
during the year is that of the Southern Pacific which 
installed 3,715.7 miles of copper telephone wire. Other 
roads which reported large increases in their copper tele- 
phone wire mileage include the following : 


Miles 
PEPE eer Teer er ey Tr Ter errr rr er ee TT Teer eT ree 2,759.6 
3 ee eee ees reer ere es 2,164.3 
Ss ok cha 6 + sate ether an he aee Osa hes ween kage aane 1,550 
ED 65.5665.06- 5A be DER HOE CER ESCA SEANORSOHA RECESS CORRS 1,182 
NN NG EP EERE EP POPE ee PTE TTT eT eT PEO eee re 943 
CN BEE 0666 séccsevescnaceecccsccdesredssecPossenceseue 966 
ee ee err ree eee ee 855.2 
SC, no cenbeteednseesoeeeeshbeesenssceteeesagsans 807 
CO TNE BAS 6c oh cence care snviecovrcevscctsssesorseceeeese 745.8 
ee TO, SEO DUE Ge PONCE. ccc cccscccccvccosescucecvces 656 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Lowis..........ccccsvccccscccceseece 57 


The Canadian National Railways reported the largest 
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telegraph installation of the year—2,734 miles of cop- 


per wire and 351 miles of iron wire. More telephone 
train dispatching circuits were installed during 1925 than 
a year ago, the present figures showing an increase of 
1,319.4 miles over the figures for 1924. 

The figures on telegraph dispatching are significant 
for while there was a slight increase, 82.7 miles of road, 
in these circuits in 1924, there was a net decrease of 
783 miles during the past year. This is due largely to 
the fact that lines formerly dispatched by telegraph are 
now being dispatched by telephone. The largest telephone 
train dispatching installation made during 1925 was on 
the Pennsylvania, which reported 650.9 road miles of 
telephone dispatching circuits placed in service and a 
decrease of 378.9 miles of road dispatched by telegraph. 


Large Increase in Long Distance Telephone Service 


It is significant that 3,835.4 more miles of long distance 
message or conversational circuits were installed in 1925 
than in 1924. The 1924 figures represented a decrease 
of 2,963.5 miles under the 1923 figures. The Southern 
Pacific reported the completion of 1,198 miles of such 
circuits, while the Canadian Pacific completed 868 miles 
and the Pennsylvania 810.1 miles. To increase the 
capacity of their communication plants on heavy traffic 
districts, four large roads installed automatic printing 
telegraph equipment during 1925. The largest installa- 
tion was reported by the Illinois Central which installed 
1,902 miles of printing telegraph circuits. Two units of 
the Union Pacific System, the Oregon Short Line and 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., com- 
pleted 495.1 miles and 398.9 miles respectively of multi- 
plex printing telegraph circuits ; the Pennsylvania installed 
376 miles of these circuits and the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, 284 miles. 

Replies to a questionnaire from the Railway Age, 
received from 50 superintendents of telegraph indicate 
that only 13 believe that they are behind in the main- 
tenance of their outside plant facilities for periods vary- 
ing from 3 months to 5 years. Of these 13 roads, 8 
estimated that they are not more than 2 years behind in 
their maintenance program. 


Work Under Way at the Close of the Year 


From the relatively small amount of telegraph and 
telephone work listed as under construction at the end of 
the year, it appears that the railroads generally were able 
to complete most of their construction scheduled for 1925. 
Eight roads reported 3,186.9 miles of copper telephone 
wire now under construction, the largest of which is that 
of the Atlantic Coast Line which is now installing 1,177 
miles of such wire. Seven roads reported 279.4 miles of 
new pole line devoted to railway communication purposes 
now under construction. At the close of the year tele- 
phone dispatching circuits were under construction on 
408 miles of road; long distance message or conversa- 
tional telephone lines on 616.6 miles of road; phantom 
telephone circuits on 486.1 miles of road; and simplexed 
telegraph circuits on 469.4 miles of road. 


Continued Extension of Telephone 
Service Contemplated 


While budgets for 1926 are still being considered on 
a majority of the roads reporting, it is of interest to 
note that 30 roads contemplate construction work this 
year, involving the installation of 21,540 miles of copper 
telephone wire, which is approximately equivalent to 45 
per cent of the mileage which 47 superintendents of 
telegraph believe should be installed in 1926 to meet 
present and expected demands adequately. About 5,000 
miles of new ¢opper telephone wire is planned by the 
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Southern Pacific alone while other contemplated installa- 
tions include the following: 


Miles 
Oe OD 8 ere 2,148 
i ea nd wis in a Cte Re CRN ebREekehbihaw ks Saas 1,672.2 
daca cee eee RG Eenhe eo eeEneseaameene 1,668 
I i a ee i ee eae ol 1,625 
i Se ee OP sc cesvectescewesnkscesetcdResrenses 1,300 
a eee nek eee abe enue Nekent hehaba ee 952 
a SE BE ak ab dean cack ndbh eae had ae ee ae wit 948.2 
I I re er ee ee ae ek alg 874 
BA ESE RS a a paneer ee eee ae Ne Me 728 
I gs i igG aw ube vacua ues 644 
ES Akcauienwhees bed nseNReNeadehcenebe ture as estenena 503.7 


Eleven roads are planning telephone train dispatching 
circuits on 2,594.3 miles of road, while 2 roads contem- 
plate a decrease of 275 miles of road in telegraph train 
dispatching facilities. An increase of 7,704.4 miles of 
long distance message or conversational telephone lines is 
planned by 15 roads. By far the largest installation of 
this nature is that contemplated by the Southern Pacific 
which intends to install 3,000 miles of such circuits this 
year. About 2,450 miles of phantom telephone circuits 
are being considered by 7 roads. Increased facilities for 
telegraph work obtained by simplexing and compositing 
are planned by several roads which in the aggregate will 
add about 8,109 miles of such circuits. Two roads con- 
template an extension of 2,000 miles of circuit-operated 
duplex telegraph. While many railway telegraph officers 
predict an increased installation of telegraph printers this 
year, only one road, the Santa Fe, is at present definitely 
considering an installation for this year, to the extent of 
2,229 miles of circuit. The construction of 1,055 miles 
of new pole lines for railway service is contemplated by 
15 roads. In addition 5 roads reported that approximately 
1,090 miles of pole line will be reconstructed during this 
year. 


Plan for the Future 


As a result of the general prosperity of the railroads, 
18 telegraph officers expressed the opinion that the out- 
look for increased construction and maintenance programs 
this year seems favorable. Other roads do not anticipate 
any increase in their maintenance and construction pro- 
grams as they have been able to keep the average condi- 
tion of their lines as good as general business activities 
warrant. One of the large northwestern roads whose 
maintenance program is up-to-date, reports that: “The 
expenditures for maintenance have been consistently re- 
duced each year for the past 5 years and probably will 
start increasing again in 1927 or 1928. The reason for 
this is that the condition of our lines some 6 or 8 years 
ago was such that immediate replacement of some of the 
heavier leads was an absolute necessity, and in order to 
permit of an excess of this type of work we arranged 
to carry on through temporary repairs, a considerable 
mileage of the lighter type of line. With the heavy main 
line work out of the way, the cost of the branch line 
replacements, of course, ran considerably below the pre- 
vious year’s figures. The mileage replaced has been held 
very consistently at a definite percentage and the varia- 
tions in expenditures have been due to the type of mileage 
replaced and not to its gross amount.” 

Most of the roads reported that their maintenance work 
has been kept up on a definite and predetermined basis 
because communication service cannot be maintained 
satisfactorily unless the outside plant is maintained at a 
certain efficiency through consistent and constant replace- 
ment each year instead of allowing such work to run for 
several years at a time. Dependent upon the general 
financial conditions and the immediate needs of the serv- 
ice, many superintendents of telegraph believe that a 
varying amount of new or improved facilities should be 
added to this maintenance work each year by properly 
planning the work so as to fit into a general scheme that 
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will eventually provide the maximum of service from each 
expenditure. Expressed in another way, a communication 
improvement program should be made in advance to 
cover a long period of years and all expenditures for 
that service should be fitted into this plan. 

The installation of new telephone wire for train dis- 
patching and long distance message or conversational 
purposes should be given preference this year according 
to 13 telegraph officers, while 7 reported that maintenance 
of outside plant facilities should have preference. 


What of the Future? 


Scanning the future, a number of developments in the 
railway communication field show possibilities of yielding 
fruitful results in the not far distant future. The 
extension of telephone circuits, and of automatic telegraph 
printers, and the application of carrier currents and radio 
to the railway field are some of the things which telegraph 
officers are looking forward to. One road which has an 
installation of long line telephone repeaters on one end of 
a line for distances up to 1,000 miles has recently placed 
an order for an additional set of repeaters to improve 
transmission on the other end of its long distance circuit 
where the operating conditions are particularly bad and 
hopes to continue this gradual extension of long distance 
telephone service as fast as the demand for distance justi- 
This road has also experimented some- 
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what with radio on moving passenger trains, but has found 
that the net results are not worth the expense in the 
territory which it serves. Experiments have also been 
carried on with radio as an emergency operating facilit) 
and this road believes that a definite and desirable place 
will eventually be found for it as an adjunct to wire com- 
munication in those sections of the country where wire 
maintenance is particularly difficult. This road plans to 
follow this development somewhat further and if it 
achieves the results for which it is working, it will 
probably enter the radio field. 


Radio 


The opinion is quite general that the development o/ 
radio or carrier systems for special service such as head- 
to-rear-end communication on long freight trains will 
make possible the employment of these means within a 
short space of time. Such a system has been developed 
in connection with the electrification of the Virginian be- 
tween Mullins, W. Va., and Clark’s Gap, a distance of 
15 miles, where it is possible to see one end of a train 
from the other at only a few points. In order to overcome 
these conditions and at the same time to solve the difficult 
task of handling a heavy train, two of the electric loco 
motives have been equipped with a wired wireless com- 
municating system as described in the Railway Age of 
September 26, 1925, page 553. 
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Railways in Receivership 


Mileage operated by receivers on December 31 


totaled 18,039; at end of 1924, 10,487 mules 
By Charles W. Foss 


N December 31, 


1925, there were in the hands 


of receivers but 48 railroad properties operat- 
ing a total of 18,039 miles of line. 
of roads was five less than at the end of 1924 and, as in 


that year, the smallest number since 1912. 


The number 


However, be- 


cause one of the roads which went into the hands of re- 
ceivers during 1925 was the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul with its 11,000 miles of line, the mileage operated by 
receivers at the end of 1925 was 7,552 greater than at the 
end of 1924, and the largest number of miles to be 


operated by receivers since 1918. 


During the year 1925, only five companies went into 


the hands of receivers. 


Since 1876, there have been only 


five vears in all in which such a small number of proper- 


Road 
Alabama, Florida & Gulf 
Alabama Northern sale 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 
Atlantic & Yadkin.. 
Birmingham, Columbus & St 
California & Oregon Coast.. 
Cape Girardeau Northern. 
Caro Northern come 
Chicago & Alton....... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.... 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis..... 
Dansville & Mount Morris.... 
Delaware & Northern. 
Denver & Salt Lake. 
Eastern Kentucky 


Ensley Southern 
Ettrick & Northern.... 
Frankfort & Cincinnati 


Gainesville & Northwestern.... 
Gainesville Midland ... 
Georgia & Florida...... 


Gulf, Texas & Western.. 
Kansas & Oklahoma........ 
Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.... 


Loranger, Louisiana & North-Eastern.... 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.... 
Nevada Copper Belt. 

North & South........ 
Oklahoma & Arkansas 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant. 
Peoria Railway Terminal 


Pine Bluff & Northern... 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
Rio Grande Railway..... * 
St. Louis, El Reno & Western 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes.. 
San Luis Southern..... bck Kae 


Saratoga & Encampment 
Savannah & Atlanta..... 
Sharpsville Railroad 
Tallulah Falls Railway. . 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 


Trinity & Brazos Valley. 
Wabash, Chester & Western 
Wellington & Powellsville 


Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth.... 
Northwestern a 


Wichita 


Andrews.... 





TABLE II—RAILROADS IN THE 
Mileage Mileage Date of 
operated owned receivership 

32 32 June 4, 1924 
7 7 Mar. 4, 1924 
640 637 Feb. 25, 1921 
163 163 Mar. 24, 1924 
38 19 Dec. 24, 1908 
15 15 Feb. 18, 1925 
12 104 Apr. 14, 1914 
17 17 Sept. 1, 1921 
1,056 691 Aug. 30, 1922 
11,007 10,142 Mar. 18, 1925 
198 198 Aug. 1, 1914 
18 16 June 8, 1894 
40 40 Mar. 16, 1921 
55 252 Aug. 16, 1917 
34 36 Mar. 31, 1919 
29 29 July 1, 1924 
10 10 June 28, 1922 
41 41 Nov. 1, 1925 
37 35 Dec. 8, 1923 
74 72 Feb. 15, 1921 
445 442 Mar. 27, 1915 
130 99 Jan. 24, 1921 
19 19 Apr. 17, 1923 
41 35 July 19, 1924 
314 312 June 7, 1924 
10 8 Jan. 9, 1922 
1,627 1,513 July 26, 1923 
41 41 Apr. 2, 1925 
41 41 Aug. 1, 1924 
20 20 Aug. 15, 1924 
51 51 Feb. 26, 1920 
9 8 Aug. 3, 1922 
8 8 Feb. 9, 1916 
210 190 Aug. 1, 1905 
26 26 Nov. , 1925 
42 42 Oct. 9, 1915 
102 102 July 8, 1923 
32 32 Feb. 29, 1924 
44 44 Dec. 8, 1924 
145 145 Mar. 4, 1921 
21 21 Jan. 21, 1897 
57 57 June 24, 1923 
248 231 July 2, 1917 
367 303 June 16, 1914 
65 65 Jan. 4, 1924 
24 24 Sept. 28, 1923 
75 75 Dec. 26, 1921 
100 100 Nov. 10, 1922 
18,039 16,610 
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ties was taken over by the courts. 





But again, because 


one of the roads was the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 





TABLE J—RECEIVERSHIPS 


Name of road 


California & Oregon Coast 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 
Frankfort & Cincinnati 
Nevada Copper Belt 
Rio Grande Railway 


Five companies 


Mileage 
15 
11,007 


ESTABLISHED IN 1925 


Funded debt 
outstanding 


eee ee 


 $444,885,196 


Capital stock 
outstanding 


$350,000 
233,379,384 
40,000 
1,000,000 
25,000 


$234,794,384 





there have been but two years since 1876 in which the 
mileage of roads going into the hands of receivers wa- 
greater than it was in 1925. 


Funded debt 
outstanding 
None 

None 
10,135,907 
1,500,000 
250,000 
None 
1,500,000 
None 
91,195,000 
443,982,796 
3,833,000 
150,000 
None 
11,802,149 
None 


75,000 
973,011 
8,216,000 


2,000,000 
None 
1,386,000 
10,648,282 
100,000 
45,851,575 
622,000 
None 
690,000 
2,444,000 


None 
16,825,600 
280,400 
817,000 
837,000 
327,000 


3,375,000 

None 
1,519,000 
4,895,000 


9,357,014 
721,874 


381,750 


HANDS OF 


RECEIVERS 


Capital stock 
outstanding 
$50,000 
35,000 
30,000,000 
1,000,000 
None 
350,000 
110,000 
100,000 
39,955,500 
233,379,384 
4,000,000 
50,000 
1,250,000 
583,515 
3,455,900 


144,000 
40,000 


750,000 
550,000 
8,695,000 


500,000 
288,900 
740,500 
9,337,279 
25,000 
25,792,600 
1,000,000 
None 
307,500 
75,000 
1,000,000 


160,000 
15,000,000 
25,000 
970,800 
340,000 
1,000,000 


323,400 
4,076,900 


304,000 
1,250,000 
90,000 


120,000 
1,690,000 


Total old com 
pany securities 


$50,000 
35,000 
40,135,907 
2,500,000 
250,000 
350,000 
1,500,000 
100,000 
131,150,500 
677,362,180 
7,833,000 
200,000 
1,250,000 
12,385,664 
3,455,900 


193,300 
40,000 


825,000 
1,523,011 
16,911,000 


2,500,000 
288,900 
2,126,500 
19,985,561 
125,000 
71,644,175 
1,622,000 


307,500 
765,000 
3,444,000 


160,000 
31,825,600 
305,400 
1,787,800 
1,177,000 
1,327,000 


350,000 
1,842,400 
8,971,900 


9,661,014 
1,971,874 
90,000 


120,000 
2,071,750 


Remarks 


Reorganization 
Contracts for 


Reorganization 


plan 
sale 


plan 


propose! 
arranged 


operative 


Plan for abandonment pending 
before I. C. C. 
Subsidiary of Southern Ry. 


Company asked I. C. C, pe: 


mission to 


abandon 


Early sake expected 


Reorganization 


and 


line 


extensio 


undet consideration 


Advertised for sale on Jan. 6 


1926 


Line to be sold and junked 


Foreclosure sale scheduled for 


Jan. 20, 1926 


No offers at foreclosure sale on 


December 10 


May be sold in Jan. or Feb., 


1926 
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III—FORECLOSURE SALES 





January 2, 1926 





IN 1925 





Funded debt Capital stock 
Name of road Mileage outstanding outstanding Remarks 
Birmingham & Southeastern............ 48 $680,000 $728,000 
Detroit, Bay City & Western........... 105 729,000 450,000 I. C. C. Authorized Abandonment. 
Manistee & North-Eastern............... 208 892,000 2,000,000 
Muscatine, Burlington & Southern....... 54 569,900 750,000 Reorganized as Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern. 
Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola.. 185 601,500 2,500,000 Acquired by St. Louis-San Francisco. 
Potomac, Fredericksburg & Piedmont.... _— 8=—S is Oh cba a 65,000 Acquired by Orange & Fredericksburg. 
, ££. eee ey re 638 $3,472,400 $6,493,000 





The mileage of the five roads totaled 11,130, only 123 
of which consisted of the mileage of the four roads other 





Caste IV—RatLroap MILEAGE IN THE HANDs oF RECEIVERS 


(Figures to 1923, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. Figures for 1924 and 1925 Compiled by Railway Age) 


Miles of 
road operated 
by receivers 

at close of year 


Number of 
roads in charge 
of receivers 
at close of year 


Net change 
during the 
years in miles 


Years ended of road operated 


June 30, 1894.. ee re 192 
1895.. , ees 37,856 —2,963 169 
1896... a rae 0,476 —7,380 151 
oS AA pS 18,862 —11,614 128 
1898... seend 12,745 6,117 94 
Dee cceceectecess 9,853 2,892 71 
1900.... oes 4,178 5,675 52 
Se 606660608 i 2,497 1,681 45 
1902... ae 1,475 — 1,022 27 
+ | ae , 1,185 —290 27 
1904... : : 1,323 +138 28 
1905.. — 796 —527 26 
1906.... — 3,971 +-3,175 34 
1907... oe ee 3,926 —45 29 
- 9,529 + 5,603 52 
1909. Kbwe es 10,530 +1,001 44 
1910.. : oes 5,257 —5,27: 39 
PRR éccerenence ‘ 4,593 -664 39 
1912.... err 9,786 +5,193 44 
1913.. aeaetnue 16,286 -+6,500 49 
BP BSc cece eeeedec 18,608 +2,322 68 
1915... nae 30,223 +11,615 85 
1916 sewer 37,535 +7,130 94 

Dec. 31, 1916..... 34,804 *2,550 80 
PPEr cctcecceceens 17,376 —17,428 82 
1918... ineneee 19,208 + 1,832 74 
1919.. ee seose 16,590 —2,618 65 
BFS ccccccascese 16,290 300 61 
SR caceenccesese 13,512 —2,778 68 
1922 15,259 +1,747 64 
ee 12,623 — 2,310 64 
1924.... se , 10,487 —2,636 53 
1925. paeeeee 18,039 +-7,552 48 


*Represents decrease for six months. 








Taste V—Roapvs Gornc Into Recetversuip, 1876 to 1925 
Number Bonds 

Year of roads Miles and stocks 

SEs eeeece e< : 42 6,662 $467,000,000 
i ceweedeees 38 3,637 220,294,000 
27 2,320 92,385,000 
1879...... eene 12 1,102 39,367,000 
aa 13 885 140,265,000 
BEBecccccs o« 5 110 3,742,000 
1882...... 12 912 39,074,000 
- 11 1,990 108,470,000 
| eer 37 11,038 714,755,000 
iG ceihe 44 8,836 385,460,000 
BOR c ccces 13 1,799 70,346,000 
1887 9 1,046 90,318,000 
Siccceeheeeses 22 3,270 186,814,000 
22 3,803 99,664,000 
2 2,963 105,007,000 
1891 26 2,159 84,479,000 
oe 36 10,508 357,692,000 
1893 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 
1894 38 7,025 395,791,000 
1895 31 4,089 369,075.000 
1896 34 5,441 275,597,000 
1897 18 1,537 92,909,000 
1898... ae < 18 2,069 138,701,000 
eer a 10 1,019 52,285,000 
1900.... oseucsede 16 1,165 78,234,000 
civdunss ‘ 4 73 1,627,000 
, = 5 278 5,835,000 
, = a 229 18,823,000 
1904..... 8 744 36,069,000 
1905. 10 3,593 176,321.000 
| eee 6 204 55,042,000 
1907 7 317 13,585,000 
1908 24 8,009 596,359,000 
1909 5 859 78,095,000 
1910 7 735 51,427,500 
1911 5 2,606 210,606,882 
1912 13 3,784 182,112,497 
1913 17 9,020 477,780,820 
1914 22 4,222 199,571,446 
1915 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 
1916 a 4,439 208,159,689 
BDEE cecvcccece 19 2,486 61,169,962 
ea 8 3,519 242,090,800 
1919 7 244 11,886,779 
, . ETE 10 541 21,620,150 
Pere 14 1,744 63,872,113 
Bes ccccccece 12 4,330 329,114,860 
1923. 10 2,218 87,913,581 
SE veteceevese 11 920 30,223,372 
BPs csesceces 5 11,130 679,679,580 


than the St. Paul. As was the case last year, there are 
now shown in the list of roads in the hands of receivers 
but four roads having a mileage of 500 or more; the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Chicago & Alton, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis. These four roads include 14,330 of the total 
of 18,247 miles, and it is noteworthy that the latter three, 
which are in receivership because of the adverse condi- 
tions now ruling in the northwestern and central western 
regions, constitute no less than 75 per cent of the railway 
mileage in this country that is at the present time in the 
hands of receivers. 

During the past year, several roads have disappeared 
from the receivership list. These include notably, the 





Taste VI—SumMMary oF Forectosure Sales, 1876 To 1925 





’ Number Bonds 

Year of roads Miles and stocks 
| Ee ee 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
tO at Cae 54 3,875 198,984,000 
(ESRC ERR pa: 48 3,906 311,631,000 
Relates tape anaes tects 65 4,909 243,288,000 
BR Sc cOcteke wanes 31 3,775 263,882,000 
Ea RADDR MA Pte 29 2,617 137,923,000 
Rn esepetern 16 867 65,426,000 
RIN Rbangeaonberene 18 1,354 47,100,000 
— “eae igeEnbiane ate: 15 710 23,504,000 
Sc atidvcndvinieee, 22 3,156 278,394,000 
ea aaa tries Rees 45 7,687 374,109,000 
Rp ANON RI TG 31 5,478 328,181,000 
a aie a te ata 19 1,596 64,555,000 
Repeat ne ticcartp pat 25 2,930 137,815,000 
aan RD estan 29 3,825 182,495,000 
Mapes aarp 21 3,223 169,069,000 
sc dicedammuiiae sas 28 1,922 95,898,000 
ge ood ieee 25 1,613 79,924.000 
CREE e nee 42 5,643 318,999,000 
RR CeMCRD pide 52 12°831 761,791,000 
EBRD opps 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
ec eae tere 42 6,675 517,680,000 
ne oa ae 47 6,054 252,910,000 
SRR ERE 32 4,294 267,534,000 
 ShipkeEEhesemps rat 24 3.477 190,374,000 
| SPR eRe ENE 17 1,139 85,808,000 
RR peter pte 20 693 39,788,000 
pi abate es acres 13 555 15,885,000 
oe eee ae aa 13 524 28,266,000 
RESIN aap ites tiga 6 679 20,307,000 
ae gee 8 262 10,400,000 
ree Cs 6 114 13,777,000 
Mb i ciginnhaeauadie 3 138 2,547, 

as oe 12 2,629 250,033,000 
cn ce te Giada nkinaeee 17 1,100 93,660,109 
Raha pasa pabepate 13 1,386 40,741,543 
eer ae 12 661 25,910,990 
nahin aebitennnashice 6 1,159 86,163,850 
eee alee 9 1,470 83,189,500 
—_ aeeaageeaagulepetencpieper aay 11 3,914 285,258,782 
NT ae nace Inept 26 8,355 703,444,855 
AR DES Renphapeenet ster 20 10,963 557,846,348 
RARER ne epost: 11 763 24,735,187 
REPS ERE R ee 8 459 15,479,587 
(Neate 7 380 7:676,200 
st hentabhenapeiprar eas 11 4,173 306,123,942 
— eaeeeeitenaepemmap rect: 15 6.151 299:491.646 
EER ees 8 637 14,622,900 
RRR RENO mE 14 3,992 269,251,082 
ee 6 638 9,965,000 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, which had not been 


turned over to its new corporate management in time to 
remove it from the list of railroads in the hands of re- 
ceivers as of December 31, 1924; the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient, which similarly to the Denver, Rio Grande 
& Western had been sold at foreclosure in 1924 but was 
not yet out of the receivers’ hands at the end of the year; 
the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola, sold at 
foreclosure in 1925 and since taken over by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, and finally the San Antonio, 
Uvalde & Gulf, which has been taken over by the Mis- 
souri Pacific interests without foreclosure sale. Six com- 
panies—638 miles—underwent foreclosure sales in 1925. 



















A Chronological Review of 1925 


Leading events of the year in the railway world, arranged for 


ready reference according to dates 


By R. A. 


JANUARY 


January 2, 1925.—S. Davies Warfield, organizer of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, and president 
of that organization since its inception in May, 1917, resigned 
and was succeeded by Milton W. Harrison, vice-president of 
the association. 

January 6.—J. S. Pyeatt, president of the Gulf Coast Lines, 
was elected president of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
to succeed T. H. Beacon, who had been receiver since 
August, 1923. 

January 8—The Illinois Central acquired the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific through 
lease, and purchased the Gulf & Ship Island. 

January 12.—The Interstate Commerce Commission reaffirmed 
its previous decision of June 13, 1923, in which it ruled that 
the practice of the railroads in assigning private cars and 
system or foreign line cars for railway fuel to bituminous 
coal mines in excess of the ratable share contemporaneously 
distributed to mines upon their lines which do not receive 
assigned cars, was unduly discriminatory against mines not 
receiving assigned cars. 

January 22.—Increased rates of pay for the transportation of 
the U. S. mails on 23 western short line railroads were 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

January 23.—Hearings on the Gooding bill which would pro- 
hibit the railways from reducing rates to meet water com- 
petition without making corresponding reductions in rates 
to intermediate points, were concluded. 

January 27.—The Hoch-Smith resolution directing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make an investigation of the 
railroad rate structure and to make such readjustments and 
changes as may be found necessary, was passed by the 
Senate. 

January 31.—A petition for the appointment of a receiver for 
the Boston & Maine was denied by the United States District 
Court at Concord, N. H. 


FEBRUARY 


February 4.—An investigation of eastern freight rates was 
begun by the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington. 

February 9.—The Pullman surcharge was held reasonable by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

February 9.—Rules governing the distribution of cars to coal 
mines and the rating of mines as the basis for distribution 
were ordered continued in effect by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

February 16.—The Interstate Commerce Commission started 
hearings at Chicago in an investigation of the division of 
freight rates in the western and Mountain Pacific territories. 

February 17.—The Interstate Commerce Commission issued a 
decision finding that the divisions accorded the southern 
carriers of joint eastbound transcontinental class and com- 
modity rates, from points in Pacific coast territory to points 
in southern territory, were unreasonable and inequitable and 
prescribed reasonable divisions for the future on a percentage 
basis subject to the local rates from the respective gateways 
to destination points as a maximum. 

February 18.—The Interstate Commerce Commission approved 
a two-year contract between the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., providing for the operation of joint passenger serv- 
ice between Seattle, Wash., and Tacoma and Portland, Ore., 
and the pooling of the earnings. 

February 20.—Commissioner M. W. Potter of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission resigned from the commission. 

February 21.—The joint application of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
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the Hocking Valley, the Erie, the Pere Marquette and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, for authority for the latter 
company to acquire control of the other systems was filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

February 27.—The Pullman surcharge bill was defeated in the 
Senate. 

February 28.—The Gooding bill was defeated in the Senate. 


MARCH 


March 11.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific acquired con- 
trol of the St. Louis-Southwestern by purchase of stock. 

March 12.—A general investigation of the freight rate structure 
of all common carriers, Docket 17,000, was instituted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

March 17.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was placed in 
receivership by the United States District Court at Chicago. 

March 22.—Thirteen persons were killed and 11 were injured 
when a westbound Southern Pacific passenger train collided 
head-on with an eastbound train at Ricohoc, La. 

March 23.—The John Fritz Gold Metal for notable scientific 
or industrial achievement was awarded to John F. Stevens, 
formerly chief engineer of the Great Northern, vice-president 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and president of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle. 


APRIL 


April 1—Thomas F. Woodlock was appointed a recess mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

April 4.—The Southern Pacific was authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to acquire the entire capital 
stock of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass and to lease that 
property to the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 

April 15.—Hearings on the Van Sweringen proposal for unified 
control and operation of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley, the Erie and 
the Pere Marquette were begun by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

April 18.—The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to acquire 
control of the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific by lease. 

April 30.—The western railroads filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking for increases in 
freight rates. 

MAY 


May 3.—The Interstate Commerce Commission reorganized its 
Bureau of Service and made provision for keeping up a study 
of the efficiency and economy of railroad management. 

May 15.—The Chicago Union Station was placed in service. 

May 16.—The railroads of the United States filed a petition 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking it to re- 
examine the rates and the service performed in the transpor- 
tation of U. S. mail with a view of ordering higher rates. 

May 16.—The Great Northern started to electrify its line from 
Skykomish, Wash., to Tye. 

May 27.—The Interstate Commerce Commission decided that 
the basic rate of fare for scrip coupon books, 3.6 cents per 
mile, is reasonable and that low rate mileage books are not 
required. 

JUNE 


June 1.—Julius Kruttschnitt retired as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and of the board of directors of the South- 
ern Pacific. 

June 1.—The Wabash acquired control of the Ann Arbor. 

June 8.—B. W. Hooper was re-elected chairman of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. 


















June 10.—John M. Davis, president of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, was elected president of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, to succeed William H. Truesdale, who became 
chairman of the board. 

June 12.—Warren S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and an officer of its various banking, 
investment and industrial enterprises, died at Cleveland, O. 

June 13.—The Spokane, Portland & Seattle Transportation Co. 
purchased the Columbia Stages, a competing bus line operat- 
ing between Portland, Ore., and Seaside. 

June 15. Julius Kruttschnitt died. 

June 20.—The Denver & Interurban Motor Co. was incor- 
porated at Denver, Colo., by the Colorado & Southern to 
operate buses between Denver and Boulder. 

June 21.—Western roads filed a brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the western live stock case, contending 
that the Hoch-Smith resolution requires an advance of 20 
per cent in live stock rates. 

June 22.—International Railway Congress opened in London. 

June 23.—Fred W. Sargent, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Chicago & North Western, was elected president, to 
succeed W. H. Finley, resigned.. Marvin Hughitt, Sr., chair- 
man of the board of directors, retired. 

June 27.—The Potter plan, providing for a rate increase and 
the pooling and distribution of the proceeds according to 
the carriers’ needs, was proposed by Mark W. Potter, former 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner and one of the receivers 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

June 27.—A number of middle western railroads resumed op- 
eration of low fare excursions over week ends. 


JULY 


July 1—The Stockton & Darlington in England celebrated 
the centennial of the running of the first train between Stock- 
ton and Darlington, which occurred on September 27, 1825. 

July 9.—T. C. Powell, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Erie, was elected president of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, to succeed W. J. Jackson, who was elected chairman 
of the executive committee. 

July 11.—The Norfolk & Western applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to acquire control of 
the Virginian by lease for 999 years. 

July 14.—Representative members of the freight car repair in- 
dustry asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate freight car repairing by railroads, change its deci- 
sion of 1921, and provide a system of accounting which will 
develop true costs in any activity in which the roads may 
engage. 

July 21.—Compensation of reorganization managers in con- 
nection with the reorganization of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and the fee for counsel was fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

July 25.—The Interstate Commerce Commission issued a modi- 
fication of the uniform system of accounts relating to the 
cost of repairs to equipment under which all repairs to 
equipment shall be charged to operating expenses. 


AUGUST 


August 2.—The Interstate Commerce Commission prescribed 
an upward revision of class freight rates in southern territory 
to become effective January 1, 1926. 

August 12.—The acquisition by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific of control of the St. Louis-Southwestern by purchase 
of the capital stock was found not to be in the public interest 
by C. V. Burnside, assistant director of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

August 15.—Horizontal reductions in freight rates on anthra- 
cite coal were ordered cancelled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

August 22.—Western railroads issued statements indicating 
that the advances in freight rates to be asked for under ex 
parte 87 would be 11 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER 

September 8.—Western roads amended their petition for in- 
creased rates, ex parte 87, by suggesting an increase of 5 per 
cent instead of 11. 

September 8.—Hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission on the application of western carriers for general 
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increases in freight rates, Docket 17,000, were opened in 
Chicago. 

September 21.—Electric operation on the Virginian was in- 
augurated. 

September 30.—W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania, was elected president, to succeed Samuel Rea, 
retired. 


OCTOBER 


October 5.—The denial of the application of the New York, 
Pittsburgh & Chicago for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for the construction of a line across the state 
of Pennsylvania was recommended to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by C. V. Burnside. 

October 12.—The Interstate Commerce Commission began 
hearings on the application of the Norfolk & Western for 
authority to lease the Virginian for 999 years. 

October 14.—The Kansas City Southern acquired the stock of 
the St. Louis-Southwestern, held by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 

October 19.—The Order of Railway Telegraphers ordered a 
strike on the Atlantic Coast Line because of a decision by 
the Labor Board denying increased pay and changes in 
working conditions. 

October 22.—The American Railway Association adopted new 
rail specifications. 

October 26.—George M. Basford, president of the G. M. 
Basford Company, New York, died suddenly. 

October 27.—The “Sunnyland,” a passenger train of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, was derailed at Victoria, Miss., killing 
23 and injuring more than 75. 

October 31.—George A. Post, president of the George A. Post 
Company, chairman of the railroad committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and organizer of the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, died of heart 
failure. 


NOVEMBER 


November 2.—N. L. Howard, general manager of the Chicago 
Union Station Company, was elected president of the 
Chicago Great Western, to succeed Samuel M. Felton, who 
was elected chairman of the board. 

November 14.—Acquisition of the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, was approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

November 16.—The Mechanical Division, A. R. A., announced 
that standards for 4C and 4D double sheathed, wooden 
sheathed box cars had been adopted. 

November 17.—Western carriers submitted a supplemental ap- 
plication under ex parte 87 asking for a complete revision 
and readjustment of class freight rates. 

November 18.—The E. H. Harriman gold medal for the best 
record in accident prevention among the American railroads 
for the year 1924 was awarded to the Union Pacific by the 
American Museum of Safety. 

November 29.—The Boston & Maine was given permission by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to abandon 58 miles 
of lines out of 155 miles asked for. 

November 29.—Andrew Fletcher, president of the American 
Locomotive Company, died. 

November 30.—Hearings in connection with the investigation 
of the receivership of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
were begun by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


DECEMBER 


December 1.—William H. Woodin, president of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., was also elected president of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. 

December 14.—The resignation of James C. Davis, the Director 
General of Railroads and agent to the President, effective 
December 31, was accepted, practically all claims of the 
carriers having been adjusted. Remaining details will be 
taken over by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 

December 16.—A bill drafted by the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners to provide for the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce bymotor vehicles operating as 
common carriers on the public highways has been introduced 
in Congress by Senator Cummins at the request of the state 
commissioners. 
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British and Irish Railways Have a 
Trying Year 


Irish roads suffer particularly from high wages and low 
earnings—Outlook brighter, however 


By W. 

HI railways of Great Britain have been engaged 

in a titanic struggle during the past year to main- 

tain revenue and dividends in the face of adverse 
conditions. The railway centenary celebrations held 
promise of a new century of prosperity and it seemed, at 
this time last year, reasonable to presume that at the end 
of 12 months British railways would be able to look back 
with satisfaction on their year’s results, in spite of the 
fact that they concluded the previous year with a decrease 
in revenue of £3,112,200. The fact that for the 43 weeks 
to the end of October there was further decrease of 
£3,333,000 in the total traffic receipts of the four main 
groups—the London Midland & Scottish, London & North 
Eastern, Great Western and Southern, indicates that this 
hope has not been realized. 


Coal Traffic Losses 


Trade depression has been responsible for the setback, 
but coal is the particular bugbear at the root of the indus- 
trial stagnation, and so far all efforts to solve the problem 
have been unavailing. But there are signs of an improve- 
ment, and particularly since the conclusion of the Locarno 
Peace Pact, which has had a distinctly uplifting effect on 
British trade. 

Even the coal situation, bad as it is, has its bright spot. 
There is quite a boom in anthracite from a virgin anthra- 
cite field near Swansea, which has recently been tapped 
through the agency af a new line constructed by the Great 
Western. It is estimated that this field is capable of an 
output of 23,000,000 tons to the square mile. 


The Passenger Position—Many Excursions 
\ithough 


ger receipts fo 


there has been a substantial decrease in pas- 


sen r the 43 weeks under review, the position 


H. Fraser 


is not so unsatisfactory as the figures would appear to 
indicate. The decrease for the four groups was 
£611,000, but in the case of the Southern Railway there 
was actually an increase of £28,000. The lower passenger 
receipts are entirely due to the falling off in provincial 
travel to the Wembley. Exhibition. This traffic was a 
very substantial “nest-egg” to the London companies in 
1924; but generally speaking there has been a gratifying 
increase in long distance passenger travel. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the passenger 
business in 1925 has been the resuscitation of cheap ex- 
cursions. Early in the year the companies decided to 
offer half-day excursion facilities, mostly on Sundays, at 
fares almost approximating pre-war basis. As a rule the 
trains left in the mid-morning, ran non-stop to their desti- 
nation, sometimes as much as 130 miles away, and carried 
a restaurant car, passengers being given about six hours 


at some favorite resort for a fare of anything between 5 
shillings ($1.25) and 7 shillings sixpence ($1.85). These 


trips have been enormously popular. On one Sunday the 
Great Western Railway had to provide 10 trains to carry 
8,000 people from Birmingham to Weston-super-Mare, 
a popular Somersetshire watering place. 


Events of the Past Year 


Outstanding events in British railway history last year 
were the centenary celebrations and the International Rail- 
way Congress, held in London. 

The centenary celebrations were opened at’ Darlington 
hy H.R.H. the Duke of York, accompanied by H.R.H. 
the Duchess of York, with all the pomp and ceremony that 
such an historic event was entitled to. An imposing pro- 
cession of rolling stock and locomotives illustrated a cen- 
tury’s progress, and a replica of the original train which 
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Railways 1925 1924 
ai £11,725,000 £11,787,000 
London, Midland & Sccttish 27.864, 000 28,159,000 
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Raitways TrarFric Returns, 1925. 
\ggregate to October 25th 
sind imnestineiiniene — — a ——, 
Merchandise Total 
and live stock — — ——_ — = 
7 eee om ~, Increase 
1925 1924 1925 1924 or decrease 
£13, 860.600 £14,548,000 £25,585,000 £ 26,335,000 — £750,009 
36.201.000 37,307,000 64.065 000 65,466,000 — 1,401,000 
28,334,000 29,260,000 47,679,000 48,889,000 — 1,210,000 
5,028,000 5,030,000 19,858,000 19,830,000 ot 28,000 
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made its first journey on September 27, 1825, was drawn 
by Stephenson’s engine “Locomotion” under its own 
steam. Included in the procession was also a tableaux 
train comprising incidents covering every period of Brit- 
ish railway history with appropriate costumes. The 12- 
mile route was lined with thousands of cheering specta- 
tors, and there is little doubt that the centenary has had 
the effect of greatly popularizing rail traffic. 

The International Railway Congress which was attended 
by many prominent American railroad men held a suc- 
cessful session from June 22 to July 7. An immense 
amount of useful work was accomplished by the delegates, 
the lighter moments being spent in strenuous pleasures 
combined with instructive sight-seeing. The proceedings 
culminated in a banquet at the Crystal Palace in which 
nearly 1,400 guests took part. 

\n event which captured the imagination of the public 
was a trial of strength between the express passenger 
locomotives of the London & North Eastern and Great 
Western companies. One of the former company’s latest 
Pacific type engines was allotted the task of hauling the 
Great Western’s “Cornish Riviera Express” from London 
to Plymouth, which is the longest daily non-stop run in 
the world, whilst the Great Western engine “Pendennis 
Castle’ worked the 10.10 a.m. London to Leeds express. 

The exchange was made for no other purpose than the 
gathering of data relating to fuel and water consumption 
to ascertain which type of locomotive was the more 
economical; but judging by the enormous interest which 
the public manifested in the trains all along the route, it 
was evident that they imbued the trials with something 
more than scientific interest. The trials were for the 
period of a week, and to properly compare the behavior 
of the exchanged locomotives, their performances were 
matched on alternate days by a train of the same weight 
being drawn by an engine of the company over whose 
lines the “foreign” engine was being run, e.g., the Great 
Western “Cornish Riviera Express” drawn by a London 
& North Eastern engine on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday was matched by a “Castle” type engine of the 
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Eastern side of England, and the directorate has boldly 
faced the problem of its economic transportation by plan- 
ning an electrification scheme at a cost of some 
£5,500,000. The first section, comprising 82 track 
miles, was opened on April 1, 1925, and is constructed 
on the single-phase alternating current overhead system. 
The remaining sections now under construction and to be 








Interior of Kitchen Car, L. M. §S. 


completed early in 1926 will be on the direct current third- 
rail system. 

In the midst of all this work, which was designed to con- 
vert a war-worn railway into a first-class undertaking, a 
curious situation arose. The Southern Company had to 
face one of the most virile press attacks suffered by any 
railway. From a tiny speck grew a veritable mountain 
of abuse, until almost every newspaper in the Kingdom 
had something unpleasant to say on the subject. It was 
when the storm had reached its height that the Southern 
management got busy and launched a press campaign to 

















Multiple Unit Electric Train for the Southern, South Eastern Section 


Great Western taking the same train on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, and the same on the other line. 


The Year’s Developments 


Some very important development work was carried 
out, but generally speaking 1925 was not remarkable in 
extensions, which is hardly to be wondered at in view of 
the problems affecting the maintenance of traffic which 
British railways had to face. 

A work of great public interest and utility was the elec- 
trification work of the Southern Company. This railway 
carries a very heavy suburban traffic from the South- 
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show that the railway which had borne the brunt of the 
war traffic was “actively engaged in the public service.” 
The fact that it has been as good as its word has had the 
effect of restoring public confidence, and giving the South- 
ern its deserved position in the “big four,” as the rail- 
way groups are popularly called. 

Another work of importance, although of comparatively 
small dimensions, is the new line opened on November 2 
by the Metropolitan and the London & North Eastern 
jointly. This link, 2% miles long, affords an electrified 
service from stations in the City of London to Watford, 
a growing town 18 miles from the Metropolis. One of 
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the most interesting features of the new line is that it 
enables 140 through trains to be run daily, the trains 
being divided about equally between the two companies. 
Its construction cost £300,000 and entailed the excavation 
of half-a-million cubic yards of gravel and chalk and the 
building of numerous embankments, bridges and freight 
yards. 

The most valuable contribution in recent years to the 
South Wales coal industry has been the policy of the Great 
Western Railway Company in adopting the 20-ton* all- 
metal car as a standard for the conveyance of coal, and 
of its offer of substantial rebates in the shape of trans- 

















Tipping a 20-Ton Car Over a Belt Conveyor, Port Talbot 


port, dock, etc., charges to traders willing to use them 


in place of 10-ton cars. 
Heavier Coal Cars 

Coal cars in England are nearly all privately owned 
and it will be realized that it was no easy.task to induce 
firms whose equipment was designed to take cars no 
larger than 12 tons, to adopt a new standard which meant 
altering their tips. In addition the Great Western Com- 
pany had to lay out enormous sums for converting coal 
hoists at the docks. The fact that some of the largest coal 
firms in South Wales have taken to the high capacity car 
is evidence that its economic potentialities are realized. 

The L. M. S. Company has carried the development of 
passenger rolling stock a stage further by placing orders 
for a large number of coaches, the frames and bodies of 
which are constructed entirely of steel built in one unit, 
necessary timber for fittings and linings being made of 
a special and practically non-inflammable wood. This 
company has also put in hand the construction of a large 
number of locomotives of improved type. 

The London & North Eastern has been the first British 
railway to adopt a type of locomotive with which readers 
of this journal are already familiar—the Garratt six- 
cylinder. This engine is in service for helper service on 
coal trains on a heavy-grade line in Yorkshire, and in a 
loaded condition weighs just over 178 tons. The dis- 
tribution of this weight works out, however, at only 2% 
tons per foot run of wheel-base, and the maximum load 
on any one axle is under 18% tons. 

To the Southern Company, whose resources were so 
severely taxed by the exigencies of the war, owing to the 
fact that practically all traffic destined for the Continent 
had to pass over that railway, must be given credit for 
the greatest development effort. Apart from the electri- 
fication work, previously mentioned, orders for new 
rolling stock, station reconstruction, etc., have been placed 
bv them to the value of some £10,000,000. 





* Long tons of 2240 Ib. 
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Irish Railways 


Table B indicates an unfortunate state of affairs in so 
far as the railways in Ireland are concerned. Those in 
the Free State have suffered particularly. Amalgamation 
of 28 independent companies was made compulsory by the 
Free State Railways Act of 1924, and it may be taken 
that it was justified inasmuch as the total mileage of these 
lines is but 3,400. Since that date matters have gone from 





TABLE B.—Irisn Rattway Stocks anD SHARES. 
Price 
Highest Lowest Oct. 28, 
Railways Stocks 1924 1924 1925 
Belfast & County Down.... Ordinary 84h 59% 24 
Great Northern .......... Ordinary 67% 54% 28% 
Great Southern .......... Ordinary 39 35 17% 
— © USnieconkes Frefnce. 51 50% 23% 
-9- Guar. 57% 56 41 
-do- Deb. 69% 65 55 





bad to worse, and the position today is that the Free State 
railways.are unable to pay any dividends on any stock 
below the guaranteed preference. As in the case of the 
English railways, wages are far in excess of what the 
industry will economically bear, but this item is not wholly 
responsible for the adverse conditions. Contributory 
factors were a decrease in the export cattle trade, a bad 
tourist season in 1924 (happily much improved in 1925). 
exceptionally bad trade, and competition in motor traffic. 
A large number of wage earning investors, besides charit- 
able institutions, have been hard hit by the depreciation of 
stocks. The directors sought to stay the downward trend 
by asking the staff to accept a voluntary 5 per cent de- 
crease in salaries and wages, they themselves leading the 
way with a reduction in fees on a much higher scale, but 
the scheme was rejected. 

Two British railways, the Great Western and London 
Midland & Scottish, are uniting in a special effort to help 
the Irish railways and there is every prospect of a brighter 
tourist season for 1926. 


The Outlook 


Conditions in regard to labor have been easier during 
1925 than at any time since the war, but wages still remain 
at an abnormally high level, 153 per cent above pre-war, 
whilst the average increase in rates and fares is but 50 
per cent above the year 1914. The unions are asking for 
more still, which would place an additional burden of some 
£45,000,000, on the companies, but they in turn have put 
forward proposals for reducing wages by from 4s. to 6s. 
($1 to $1.50) per week. The issue will be decided by 
the National Wages Board, the final arbiter in all disputes. 
In an article entitled “What Does the Future Hold for the 
Railways?” Sir Felix Pole, general manager of the Great 
Western, optimistically expresses the view that the 
answer is “Prosperity”. Amongst the various conclusions 
leading him to this opinion he states: 

“Last, but by no means least, I look to increasing 
recognition by the huge army of 700,000 railwaymen of 
the fact that their livelihood depends upon co-operation 
with the management in effecting all possible improve- 
ments and the reduction of costs to meet competition. 
(A kindly state does not provide, maintain and police 
a road for a railway.) It is useless for employees to 
talk of still better conditions of service, or, indeed of 
retaining their present greatly improved wages and hours 
if the industry cannot bear the cost. They must realize 
—as experience in the United States has shown—that it 
is only where there is no restriction of output, free use 
of labor-saving appliances, and a high standard of indi- 
vidual efficiency that high wages can be paid. Labor. is 
beginning to realize that high wages, short hours, ineff- 
ciency and restriction of output cannot exist together.” 
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A new Locomotive on the Eastern Railway 





1925 a Disappointment to France 


Year started favorably, but business slump brings deficits, a 
third of which arise from low commutation rates 


By M. Peschaud 


HE work undertaken by the railways of France 
since the end of the war to increase the safety of 
operation has been kept up during 1925. Among 

the technical improvements is included the extension of the 
block-system to such lines as were not provided with 
it, and to the application of cab signals on the locomo- 
tives; also the installation of telephone train dispatching 
to a given number of heavy traffic lines. At present, 
the length of lines over which the dispatching system 
is used is over 2,500 kilometers (1,550 miles). On the 
Eastern system, in particular, 876 km. of telephone lines 
have been placed in service. 


Locomotive and Motor Cars Standard Gage 


January 1, 1925 January 1, 1914 Increase 





Systems Steam Electric Motor cars Steam % 
RS oe deena ee 3,003 as ar 2,350 28 
DD. 5 os den eeaneen ene eeu 2,397 ae - 1,899 26 
2S eae 5,153 as - 3,560 45 
PG Soapesevicuchens senseeees 2,716 28 19 2,105 23 
DOD, bn bcdewsndccnssveenecen 1,224 48 57 1,061 15 
BER EOTOE 0000666 scdscesss 1,772 win 7 1,159 53 
ME Sateeenewsnseserensnecus 4,118 , 17 100 2,869 44 

TD saccenscedenenes 20,383 93 183 15,003 36 


In the early part of 1925, the Eastern Company under- 
took tests with a new locomotive which was built in its 
Epernay-Magenta shops (see accompanying illustration). 
This locomotive, which is the most powerful, not only of 
France but also of the European continent, is going to be 
used on the fast trains of the Paris-Strasbourg line. It 
is a mountain type locomotive, 52 ft. long (82 ft. with 
the tender), and weighs over 100 metric tons. Under 
tests which were made the locomotive traveled from Eper- 
nay to Chalons and return at an average speed of 74.5 
miles an hour. 


Number of Freight Cars and Cabooses. 





Systems Jan. 1,1925 Jan. 1, 1914 Increase 
Re nee reer mee 94,065 81,029 16% 
Ds acca ehatawamadebebneemaaee ee 83,384 60,734 37 
Re ee ae re 129,180 105,568 22 
SE eS eee ee arene 62,473 46,237 35 
NN Shoe 0G cin ss ete Ranh oka 33,088 30,107 10 
RNS ‘in. nnndcascseadendaeennnds * 47,657 29,628 61 
BD cp reagukidguacchwasectavaashaaaes 87,049 61,606 41 
ae Ren Coma Se 536,896 - 414,907 29 


Technical Improvements 


In order to cut down maintainance expenses the com- 
panies have pushed very actively the application of steel 
frames to cars of old construction, with either wooden or 
combination bodies. 

The total number of passenger cars on line declined 
from 36,021 in 1924 to 35,855, in 1925—the slight de- 
crease arises from the scrapping of such cars as no longer 
met the requirements of present traffic. Besides, pas- 
senger traffic has not increased enough to demand more 
cars. 

The replacement of gas lighting by electricity in so far 
as cars which are likely to be used in fast trains are con- 
cerned, has been completed. The equipment using gas is 
no longer used, except at exceptionally crowded times, 
and only on notice given by the companies to the super- 
vision department. 

The radiophonic communication tests, begun in 1922, 
on trains in operation have been pursued with success. 
Refrigerator car service continues to progress. The num- 
ber of such cars has jumped, taking all the companies to- 
gether, from 221 in 1919, to 2,300 in 1925, \ 


Car Loadings (in Millions) of all Companies q 

; 1923 1924 192s 

SPONDS Cachan pk utdeena a putea cot 55 57.9 61.3" 

NS Shiai. db decainl as 4. cag to oe Wigan aie a ace aie os 54.4 61.6 63.3 
PE REA AGik oe duethisnssaeeehtawaheaeeaeiada xeus 56.9 63.2 63 
PE. dthupuehe dekois twhahitRaibadameseweilnesnaox. 54.9 59.1 59 
May 54.2 59.7 59 

PE Rabe he a4 a5 64r Khe boar ena bawae cxce ted 56.7 59.6 59.7 
EAR ERR Add h AGRE wa 8554 KN ERK eR Rawk beckckion 55.1 58.7 58 
I iar cba teasing wid wa Welk pnp Ram ededaed dies oe a 55 60.3 60.1 
ND + aie aihcaaiSt tie aed asin ceca es aah clans dR ees et ane 57 62.8 64 


In order to insure the safety of trains in a more efficient 
manner, the management of the “Sureté Générale” (board 
of control) has organized a body of special inspectors, 
divided among all the companies. 

Regarding the matter of baggage insurance, the French 
railways have passed an agreement with the .“!’Euro- 
péenne” Insurance Company to take care of insuring bag- 
gage, either for one trip only, or for a period of stated 
duration. On a single trip the premium varies according 
to the distance traveled. On successive trips, the traveler 
can insure his luggage, by means of policy good for 60 








days, by paying a premium of 15 francs per 1,000 francs 
of the value insured. 
Construction Work Projected 

The State Railway is preparing to rebuild the Saint- 
Lazare and Montparnasse stations at Paris and contem- 
plates erecting a monumental station at Havre. The 
Orléans Company is enlarging the Austerlitz station at 
Paris, which will be provided with 21 station tracks, in- 
stead of 9, and it has started the construction of a new 
station at Limoges. The Eastern Company has decided to 
enlarge its Paris station. On the Northern System, the 
Longueau terminal (near Amiens) which played such an 
important role during the war, has been enlarged to the 
point that it has become a trans-shipment station of the 
first magnitude. In order to take care of the freight traf- 
fic of the port of Dunkirk, which is increasing constantly, 
the company has built, right in the harbor, a large yard 
which brings Dunkirk to the rank of one of the best equip- 
ped ports, in so far as communications by rail are con- 
cerned. The P.L.M. Company is undertaking extensive 
building operations for the purpose of relieving the con- 
gestion of its Paris terminal. At Lyons important work 
is under way. At Nice the transformation of the terminals 
is almost completed. At Grenoble, owing to the “White 
Coal” and Touring exhibitions, which were held there in 
1925, the station was enlarged and considerably improved. 
At Marseilles, the company is enlarging the station and its 
approaches. 


Electrification 


The Southern, the P. L. M. and the P. O. have started 
putting into execution vast electrification programs, which 
cover about 5,500 miles and involve an expenditure of 
over 5 billion francs. The carrying on of these programs 
has been pursued during the year 1925, 

On the Southern, particularly, which is to electrify 3,200 
kilometers of its entire 4,160 kilometers of line electric 
trains are already running on several sections ; the number 
of electrified sections will be increased shortly. 

The State System has actively pursued the electrification 
of its suburban lines. The installation of 350 kilometers 
of high tension cables, necessary for complete electrifica- 
tion is finished. Five of the 12 substations needed are 


built, 


. New Lines 

Independently of the improvement of existing lines, the 
construction of certain new lines has been pushed forward 
or started, notwithstanding the increased cost of materials 
and labor. The Eastern in particular is pursuing the con- 
struction of several lines destined to insure more direct 
connections between this system and that of the Alsace- 
Lorraine, through the Vosges mountains. On the P. L. 
M. important work is being done, to improve the move- 
ment of trains on both banks of the Rhone river. On the 
Southern, the construction of three Trans-Pyrenean lines 
is progressing 

Operating Results 

The operating results achieved are as follows: While 
1924 closed with a deficit of 493 million francs, the year 
1925 closed with a deficit of over 700 million francs. As 
in 1924, two of the systems, the Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Eastern, showed an increase; unfortunately the other five 
continued to show a deficit. 

The increase of the deficit is due, notwithstanding the 
energetic policy of economy and the raising of rates, to the 
new regulation, to the eight-hour day, to certain income 
decreases, but above all to the slowing down of traffic, 
caused by the stagnation of business. 
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Rates 


The increase of wages, which became operative on 
January 1, 1925, and of which we shall speak later, has en- 
tailed an additional expenditure of over 900 million francs. 
A correlative increase of rates was put into force, starting 
from the same date. The general increase in freight 
tariffs in their relation to base tariffs was carried on that 
date from 170 per cent to 190 per cent, exception being 
made in favor of perishable foodstuffs, fertilizers and 
newspapers. In certain instances arbitrary charges which 
appeared to be excessive, particularly in the case of short 
haul transportation, led to a decision to modify these 
charges. In order to compensate for the decrease arising 
from the revision of tariffs on these charges, the general 
freight rate increase was carried to 200 per cent on March 
10, 1925. 

But various commodities still escaped these increases, 
namely parcel post packages, which enjoy a privileged 
status, causing a loss of about thirty million francs; and, 
commutation rates, which cause a deficit of 240 million 
francs, that is to say, about the third of the total deficit of 
the companies. In vain, so far, the companies have asked 
for increases in these rates. In spite of these increases, 
due to the decline in value of the franc, rates are on a gold 
basis much lower than before the war, i.e., on November 
25, 1925, they stood at from 50 per cent to 54 per cent of 
pre-war for passenger service and at 78 per cent for 
freight. 

Labor 


The average number of employees of all the systems is 
about 500,000, The total labor expenditures for staff in 
1925, reached 5,516 million frances, or 52 per cent of total 
expenses. The average earnings per employee is about 
11,000 francs. 

The wage increase, which was granted in 1925 was as 
important as that which the government had contem- 
plated in favor of civil servants, but which it has not, as 
yet, put into force. The indemnity which was granted 
during the war to offset the high cost of living, and which 
was raised on several occasions, has been cancelled, and it 
has been replaced by an increase of salary varying between 
30 per cent and 15 per cent of the salary earned, according 
to classification, being smaller for those with larger sala- 
ries. The residential indemnity has been considerably 
raised, and for Paris in particular, it has been increased 
from 1,440 frances to 2,400 francs. The allowances for 
family incumbrances have been discontinued, in view of 
the residential indemnity. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


We have stated that to new burdens which have been 
placed on the companies, on account of wage increases, 
have been added those which are the outcome of the new 
application of the eight-hour law to the railways. The 
revision of regulations covering the work performed by 
the enginemen, firemen and trainmen is still being con- 
sidered. 

Regulations for other railroad workers were modified 
on January 16, 1925. The new regulation is ever so much 
more restrictive than was the one which was brought into 
force under the decree of September 14, 1922. Two years 
ago we had occasion to state that this decree strictly con- 
formed with the law of April 23, 1919, as far as the eight- 
hour day was concerned, i.e., it took as a basis for figuring 
the period of work actually performed over the entire 
year. This period could not go beyond 2,504 hours. It 
anticipated that the duty service time might be extended 
450 hours per year through overtime. But under no 
condition could the time of mere physical presence on 
the job be considered as actual work performed. 
The new regulation cuts down to 2,384 hours the annual 
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total of actual work owed by the employee, and to 


75 hours the overtime permitted. This bulk time can 
be increased but by 100 hours, under exceptional circum- 
stances, and upon a permit granted by the Minister of 
Public Works. Consequently, the maximum period for 
labor which the companies can demand of each one of 
their employees is thereby cut down about 400 hours per 
year per man, or, taking the 300,000 employees included 
in the decree in consideration, this brings the total to 120 
million man-hours. In order to make up this decrease of 
working hours, the companies have been compelled to hire 
about 5,000 new men. The length of work actually per- 
formed is no longer figured on a full year basis; it is now 
figured over a much more limited period of time, varying 
between 10 days (for the employees of the operating de- 
partment) and 90 days (for those belonging to the track 
department). The new regulation allows for physical 
presence on the job, which can be calculated as actual 
work performed. Difficulties which the application of 
the new decree raise will be settled by the Minister of 
Public Works under advice from a tripartite commission 
composed, in equal number, of members representing the 
administration, the companies and the employees. 

Without taking a real interest in the employees, and 
without decreasing in a noticeable measure the claims pre- 
sented by the unions, the new decree has created a new 
deficit in the budgets of the companies. Some of its 
clauses appear to be clearly contrary to the law which 
created the eight-hour day, and the companies have ap- 
pealed to the Council of State, against this decree. 


Reinstatement of Dismissed Employees 


We mentioned last year that, following the law of 
amnesty which was voted by the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the government urgently requested the companies, 
that they reinstate the employees who had been taken off 
the rolls at the time of the 1920 strike. 

In view of the agreement concluded with the head of 
the government, on October 30, 1924, which agreement 
we explained at length in a previous article, the companies 
considered and granted the applications for reinstatement 
presented by the employees dismissed at the time of the 
1920 strike, in a manner compatible with efficient opera- 
tion. 

Up to October 1, 1925, 6,200 applications for rein- 
statement were presented by part of the 18,200 men who 
were discharged ; 3,788 (or 61 per cent of the applications, 
and 20 per cent of the dismissals) were given satisfac- 
tion. Particularly on the State Railway the reinstatements 
have been numerous, where they reached, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the number of applications which were 
handed in. 

In spite of these concessions granted by the companies, 
Premier Herriot’s government thought it proper to present 
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a law draft “having for its purpose the submission to the 
approval of the government the appointment of members 
of the management committee of the leading railway 
systems, and of the high officers of the railway compa- 
nies.” 

This draft, which is contrary to the letter as well as 
to the spirit of the convention of June 28, 1921, instituting 
the new status of French railways, and to the by-laws of 
the companies as approved by the state, has raised loud 
protests in commercial, industrial and agricultural centers. 
Without withdrawing it, the last two ministries have taken 
no steps to bring it toa vote. It has not yet been reported 
upon by the committee of the Chamber of Deputies en- 
trusted with its consideration. 


The Outlook 


Taken as a whole 1925 began under rather favorable 
auspices, it was expected that at last, receipts would bal- 
ance expenditures. But the slump in traffic which 
occurred, added to the other causes which we have enum- 
erated, turned this balance into a 700 million deficit. In 
view of the fact that 1926 is to be burdened with an addi- 
tional expenditure of 250 millions, due to the increase in 
financial disbursements, the companies have requested to 
be authorized to raise their rates. The general raise of 
passenger schedules would be carried from 150 per cent 
for the third-class, 160 per cent for the second-class, 170 
per cent for the first-class, as at present, to 190 per cent 
uniformly. Freight schedules would be brought from 200 
per cent to 230 per cent. On the other hand, the com- 
panies have once more asked that the scale covering the 
parcel post packages and suburban tickets be raised. 

If these various increases are authorized, a balance of 
the companies’ budgets may be arrived at in 1926, pro- 
vided that the drop of French currency does not come to 
disturb the expectations of these systems, by causing an 
increase in the cost of living, necessitating a new increase 
in wages and making the disbursements heavier. 

If, technically speaking, operations are satisfactory, now 
the financial future must be considered, not in a pessimistic 
mind, but with deep attention. The enforcement of the 
new status has had happy effects for the national Treasury, 
whose burdens it has alleviated, but owing to the economic 
and financial difficulties which France is experiencing, the 
companies have not yet been in a position to reach normal 
conditions, and in 1925, the same as for the past three 
years, they will have to call upon loans to meet the ad- 
ditional income required to carry out their financial obli- 
gations. It will be recalled that these loans are contracted 
for by the companies on account of the national Treasury, 
since up to 1927 it is the state which must bear the deficits 
of the systems. From then on rates will have to be placed 
on a level with the expenditures of the systems, the state 
ceasing to make good their deficits. 








A Br dge on the P. L. M. 
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4-Cylinder, Superheated Pacific Type Locomotive, Built by Henschel 





The German “Reichsbahn” Under the 





Dawes Plan 


ls making good its obligations and will continue to do so 
if business improves 


By Dr. Alwin Sperber 


Y the time of publication of this article, the rail- 

ways of the German Reich will have concluded 

their first year of operation under the administra- 
tion of the “Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft” (i. e., the 
German State Railway Company). The reorganization 
should be of interest in the United States, inasmuch as 
it constitutés a part of the realization of the Dawes Plan, 
in which the railways of the Reich are considered as a 
particularly important factor in meeting reparation pay- 
ments. Furthermore, administration by a company op- 
erating on business principles for a profit will attract all 
the more attention in view of the fact that, heretofore the 
railways were operated on a purely governmental basis. 


No Longer a Government Enterprise 
There has, in fact, been a material change, although not 
to such an extent as foreign observers may readily be led 


to believe at first glance. Under government management 
the factor of earnings was considered less important than 


service for the economic life of the country. This appears 
from the rate policy which was designed to support the 
commercial policy of the Reich; as well as from the con- 
struction policy, which led to the building of railways in 
places where there was not as yet any chance of their being 
a paying investment, but where agricultural or industrial 
production had in the first place to be promoted by the 
building of the railway. 

The factor primarily considered in the reorganization 
under the Dawes plan is earnings. The Reichsbahn- 
Gesellschaft is compelled to devote its attention in the 
first place to the setting aside of the. reparation amounts 
due—the more so in view of the fact that under the 
provisions of the “Reichsbahn Act” of August 30, 1924, 
there would in case of failure be danger of a weakening, 
or even a complete loss, of German control of the admin- 
istration. The law also provides, however, that the com- 
pany shall manage its operations with due regard for the 
interests of German economic life. Nevertheless, it is 














A German Steel Frame Through Passenger Car 
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evident that the absolute necessity of securing revenue, 
particularly in the present economic condition of Germany, 
prevents the railway company from serving the interests 
of German national economic life to even approximately 
the same extent as the railways were able to do in happier 
times. This has already become apparent in the course 
of the first business year in connection with the closing of 
repair shops and the refusal of all applications for the re- 
duction of rates. 

The foreign experts, and more particularly the English- 
man, Sir William Acworth, were of the opinion that 
businesslike management could be secured by forming a 
corporation independent of control by Parliament. The 
Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft, established in realization of this 
conception, is nevertheless not absolutely a private cor- 
poration. Ownership has remained vested in the Reich. 
The company merely operates the railways in its own 





Compartment in a Third-Class Sleeping Car 


No bedding furnished. By day the compartment provides seats for 
passengers. The car, of steel frame construction, has 12 such com- 
partments, in addition to wash room facilities. 


name for ‘its own account to a certain extent as trustee for 
the Reich until reparation obligations are discharged. 


Management of the Company 


The management of the company is invested in a board 
of directors and a board of managers, there being no stock 
holders in the usual sense of the term. The company is 
consequently not a regular corporation. The board of 
directors is made up of 18 members, one half of whom are 
appointed by the government and the other half by the 
reparations trustee, who is the representative provided by 
law for the creditors on account of the reparation bonds. 
In case of a tie, the chairman, who must be a German 
citizen, has the deciding vote. Of the members of the 
board to be appointed by the trustee, five may be 
German citizens, as is actually the case at the present time. 
All members must have knowledge of economic conditions 
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and railway problems. The board of managers is made up 
of a general manager and of one or more managers, all of 
whom must be German citizens. The general manager is 
elected for a term of three years by the board of directors, 
by a majority of three-fourths of the votes cast. The 
managers are likewise appointed by the board of directors, 
upon motion of the general manager. 


What the Reichsbahn Must Do 


The experts, Sir William Acworth and M. Leverve, in 
conformity with whose arguments the Dawes plan was 

















A Hopper Car of 42 Metric Tons’ Capacity Equipped 
Roller Bearings 


drawn up, assumed on the basis of various considerations, 
among which was the surplus of about one billion marks 
earned by the German government railways during the 
last years before the war, that the capital invested in the 
German railways, or more correctly the value of the op- 
erating right to be transferred to tha Reichsbahn-Gesell- 
schaft, amounts to 26 billion marks. Furthermore, it was 
assumed that the pre-war debts of the German railways 
had become of no importance in consequence of the in- 
flation, and could be completely eliminated from the 

















Storage Battery Trucks in Baggage and Express Service, 
Magdeburg 


economic status of the Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft. Against 
this assumed value of 26 billion marks was figured a cap- 
ital stock of 13 billion marks in shares of common stock, 
and two billion in shares of preferred stock as well as an 
additional charge in the form of bonds of a total face 
value of 11 billion. The shares of common stock were 


issued to the Reich and are really no shares at all, inas- 
much as they will become worthless when the operating 
right reverts to the Reich, upon payment of all the repara- 
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tions. It is unlikely that they will ever be issued. They 
do not carry the voting privilege ; they merely give a claim 
to dividends, which, however, is practically worthless for 
any measurable time. Of the amount realized by the issue 
of the preferred stock, 500 million marks are to be allotted 
to the Reich, while the balance of 1% billion marks is to 
be allotted to the Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft for the purpose 
of providing capital for investments. Up to the present 
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\ Revenues 
| lassenger and baggage Traffic 
4 Freight Trafic 
3. Other Revenues 


Total 


B Expenditures 


1. Labor (including the wages of the railway maintenance and shop work).. 


2. Material Expenditures (not including debt service).............000008: 


Total 
Operating Ratio 
Debt Service 


Total 


4. Special Expenditures 


surplus néCseee CRONE CR 
To be Used as Follows 
1. Service of the Reparation Bonds 
Compulsory Reserve ‘ , 
3. For General Government Purposes . 


time no shares of preferred stock have been issued in view 
of the condition of the money market. 

\nnual interest at the rate of 5 per cent is to be paid 
on the bonds and 1 per cent must annually be paid to the 
sinking fund, and they consequently place annual charges 
of 660 million marks on the railways. These payments 
represent the reparations burden proper, to which will be 
added later on dividends on that part of the shares of pre- 
ferred, the proceeds from which are not intended, as 
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tax, estimated for the year 1926 at 250 million and there- 
after at 290 million marks as a reparation payment. This 
sum, however, is merely a matter of passing cash, although 
it is a factor of importance in the tariff policy of the 
Reichsbahn. 

lor the first three years (ending August 31) the annual 
amounts to be set aside for interest and redemption of 
debentures is to be 200 million, 595 million and 550 million 








Results in 1913 (Not 
Including Surrcndered Territory 


Expected Results in the 
Business Year 1925 (1% yrs.) 
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Million Per Cent of Revenues Million Per Cent of Revenues 
Marks or Expenditures Marks or Expenditures 
004.0 29.57 1,749.0 31.53 
1,927.0 63.03 3,506.0 63.08 
226.7 7.40 299.7 5.39 
3,057.7 100.00 5,548.7 100.00 
With Without With Without 
Debt Service Debt Service 
1,350.2 50.84 61.23 3,062.0 65.43 65.90 
855.0 32.20 38.77 1,584.7 33.86 34.10 
2,205.2 100.00 4,646.7 100.00 
72.12% 83.74% 
450.3 16.96 33.0 0.71 
2,655.5 100.00 4,679.7 ‘100.00 
294.0 358.0 
108.2 511.0 
400.0 
111.0 
108.2 cates 
marks. The Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft had consequently to 


provide in its first year for the first reparation year (from 
October 1, 1924, to August 31, 1925) and one-third of the 
second reparation year, to wit: 





Service of reparation indenture........ 400,000,000 marks 
Compulsory Reserve Fund............. 111,000,000 marks 
PE cca 'xccocadeh herein andes aes aes 511,000,000 marks 


Taking this statement into account there was drawn up 
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Unloading 50-Ton Cars—Time Required, 8 Seconds Per Car 


above explained, to redound to the benefit of the Reichs- 
bahn-Gesellschaft. 

Moreover, the company is compelled to set aside an- 
nually 2 per cent of the receipts until a reserve capital of 
500 million marks is accumulated. This consequently con- 
stitutes a further burden of about 110 million marks for 
the first business year. 

Furthermore, the Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft pays over to 
the reparations agent the proceeds of the transportation 


a preliminary estimate for the year 1925, shown in the 
table in comparison with the results of 1913 (exclusive of 
the sections of railway now located in the surrendered 
territories ). 


Difficulties Encountered 


The task of adhering to this preliminary estimate during 
the first business year was rendered materially more dif- 
ficult for the company by various circumstances. Large 
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amounts had to be expended, for instance, for the recon- 
struction of the Rhine and Ruhr sections, which had suf- 
fered very seriously from the French and Belgian in- 
vasion of the Ruhr district and foreign operation. For 
repairing this damage alone an expenditure of 100 million 
marks was required in the year 1925. 

furthermore, the Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft was and will 
likewise be hereafter compelled to pay considerable 
amounts for pensions and unemployment doles for em- 
ployees who were affected by the large reduction in forces 
which was already effected materially before the operating 
right of the Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft came into force. 
After the armistice the Germany railways, being forced 
to do so in view of the demobilizing operations, hired em- 
ployees far beyond their economic requirements, with the 
result that for the present system of the railways of the 
Reich, the total number of employees, viz. 693,000 in the 
year 1914, was increased to more than 1,000,000. Al- 
though the number of employees has now decreased to 
about 765,000, the Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft nevertheless 
has to take care of large numbers of employees who have 
to be laid off, and who under normal economic conditions 
would never have been allowed to enter the service of the 
German railways, and whom the railway company must 
now either pay a pension or unemployment doles amount- 
ing to as much as 80 per cent of their wages. The 
weight of this burden is plainly illustrated by a pension 
and dole account which amounts to 400 million marks. 


Highway Competition 


The development and extension of motor car traffic, 
which set in to a very noticeable extent last winter, has 
deprived the railways of a by no means immaterial amount 
of traffic. Motor car connections between the seaports of 
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Improvement in Railway Service 


To meet the competition of the motor trucks in freight 
trafic the railways offered with their summer schedules 
generally and materially faster freight and express 
service. The speed of freight trains was increased to 25 
M. P. H. and that of express trains to 37 M. P. H. Par- 
ticular attention was given to quicker handling at yards 
and to perfectly smooth transportation on important traffic 
routes. Changes in express service amounted to a com- 
plete re-organization of the business. A system of through 
trains was established and their time of departure and ar- 
rival at important centres was made as favorable as pos- 
sible. In connection with these fast freight trains, a con- 
necting system of near-express freight trains was installed. 
In the express freight service for instance, the fast freight 
trains runs were reduced on the line: 


Os ce case eek eae een seeake aaarwenseent to 12% hours 
SE 65.6 0 cake eu Weedadeaee bie weNeeaebasinn wee to 15 hours 
ee Ce Oe Tee ee .. to 35 hours 
EES in 9:3 .e awa board Gee bn ae eA age alin wee to 37. — hours 


$y means of such measures considerable motor truck 
traffic has been recovered by the railway. Furthermore, 
the Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft is co-operating with a num- 
ber of the larger highway traffic concerns by means of 
contracts providing that the latter shall not establish routes 
parallel to the railway lines but, on the contrary, that 
they shall deliver freight to the railway. In return, there 
is allotted to them in large cities having numerous freight 
stations, such as Berlin, Munich, and Leipzig, the carry- 
ing of freight between stations whenever rail traffic be- 
tween such stations would be roundabout and uneconom- 
ical. 

In all other respects business was conducted last year 
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Electrified Line, Hirschberg (West Station), Silesia 


Hamburg and Bremen and large business centers such as 
Berlin, Hanover, Leipzig and Dresden were organized. 
The motor truck also deprived the railway of freight for 
short runs. The development of this traffic has been 
favored by the fact that the taxation of motor trucks for 
road building and maintenance has been wholly insufficient, 
notwithstanding the very heavy wear on the highways 
caused by this traffic. Some of the motor trucks could 
undertake to carry freight at lower rates than the Reichs- 
bahn-Gesellschaft. 





with a view to the greatest possible reduction in forces 
and purchases and to the opening up of sources of revenue 
not as yet utilized. In view of the fact that in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of securing credit, all expenditures 
having to be defrayed out of the current receipts, the great- 
est economy was required in all departments of the busi- 
ness. Ewen comparatively small new installations, for im- 
proving operation could be provided only to a limited ex- 
tent, even if it could be proved that such installations 
would prove very profitable. 
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Standardization an Important Part of Program 


Furthermore, an attempt was made to reduce all operat- 
ing and shop expenses by applying to a greater extent 
scientific methods. Important improvements have been 
made in the course of the last few years in shop organiza- 
tion and the work is proceeding. Many shops which had 
become obsolete were closed down and the work concen- 
trated elsewhere. Shops were restricted to the types of 
equipment which they could adequately handle. Plans for 
standardization of parts to permit large scale manufacture 
have progressed far. Many spare parts are manufactured 
semi-finished, which with some small local finishing work 
can be used in connection with several types of -rolling 
stock. The success has been enhanced by the fact that the 
shops are no longer simply parts of the railroad but are 
independent units which make direct accountings with the 
individual railroad managing offices whose orders they 
execute on basis of their cost prices. 


The Freight Rate Problem 


In its endeavors to increase the revenues, the company 
has been greatly limited by the prevailing conditions. In 
view of economic conditions, an increase of the most im- 
portant source of revenue, i.e., freight rates, could not be 
contemplated since the rate index when compared with the 
status of the year 1913 and taking into consideration all 
the special tariff rates showed 143, i.e., an increase of 43 
per cent. Although the ratio between the present freight 
rates and those charged in pre-war times is still more un- 
favorable than this in some neighboring. countries, it must 
be borne in mind that the average transportation distance 
is greater in Germany and that therefore, even if the index 
figure is comparatively lower, on a ton-mileage basis the 
actual freight charges in Germany are felt more heavily 
than in neighboring countries. Furthermore, the com- 
pany was forced to regain through traffic, which it was 
losing by the increasing depreciation of the currency of 
other countries, by granting special through rates. In 
May, 1925, passenger rates were increased 10 per cent, but 
this was done simply to meet expenses which came up and 
could not be avoided—especially wage increases. 

The other sources of revenue lying. outside of the range 
of the transportation proper have been increased to a con- 
siderable extent. In accordance with a special provision 
of the railway law, services rendered by the company for 
the states and the municipalities, contrary to former usage, 
must be paid for at customary rates. Furthermore, all 
revenues which the company derives from the renting and 
lease of storage places, for services in connection with the 
maintenance of private sidings, from the granting of 
underground or overhead crossings or other privileges 
must be paid for at regular prices. Finally, the numerous 
accessory enterprises, as for instance, railway restaurants, 
magazine stands, the lease of advertising space in railway 
stations and in trains, slot machine, etc., have been taken 
advantage of to an increasing extent. 


Technical Progress 


In view of the present conditions it has not been possible 
to proceed with the carrying out of technical improvements 
at the same speed as would have been the case otherwise. 
Nevertheless, all the progress made in technique has been 
carefully examined with a view of making the most 
promising changes. Electrification has progressed, al- 


though only within moderate limits. The work was under- 
taken only where it was clear that it would prove to be 
much more economical than steam operation, capital 
investment and high interest rates being considered. In 
Bavaria the mountain line from Munich to Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen and some branch lines which are important 
for foreign travelers, have been electrified; furthermore, 
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the electrification of a section from Munich to Landshut 
and from Munich to Regensburg was undertaken. The 
electrification of the Northern Berlin suburban lines was 
considerably advanced. 


Improvements in Cars and Locomotives 


Worthwhile improvements are furthermore to be noted 
in rolling stock. Here the idea of standardization is pre- 
dominant. [or instance, uniform types of cars for pas- 
senger service have been determined on, the frames of 
which are made of steel. When the German railways were 
owned by the various states and before they were taken 
over by the federal government they created through the 
German State Railway Car Association, to which all the 
states belong, uniform types of freight cars. The con- 
struction of these different types has again been thor- 
oughly revised. With regard to locomotive construction, 
special types have been developed in order to eliminate the 
approximately 210 types taken over from the various state 
railways. ‘The first of these new engines, i. e., two C-l 
express train locomotives, have already been placed in 
operation. In addition, 200 heavy freight cars of ten dif- 
ferent types have been built for test purposes, all equipped 
with devices for automatic unloading. For all these cars 
a new reinforced screw coupling with a breaking stress of 
70 tons has been introduced. 

During the year all freight cars not previously so treated 
have been equipped with the Kunze Knorr brake, and in 
this way air braking in freight service has been completed. 
This improvement has made possible great savings in 
wages over hand braking. A reduction in motive ‘power 
expense is being sought in high capacity Diesel and tur- 
bine locomotives. Further experience, however, will be 
necessary to determine whether the savings in fuel of 
these types are not counterbalanced by increases in other 
expenses. Gasoline rail motor cars have been tried out 
during the year ; and cars operated by steam, batteries and 
a newly developed high-speed Diesel motor are in service. 
The cost of operating storage battery cars has been con- 
siderably reduced by increasing the capacity of batteries 
so that one charge is good for 185 car miles. In this way 
all charging is done at night when current can be obtained 
at much lower rates than during the day. 


Roadway Improvements 


Recent development points to further improvement in an 
increased use of high-capacity freight cars and heavier 
locomotives, which latter are being introduced. This 
change has made necessary the reinforcement of bridges 
and some new construction. For instance, at Hamburg. 
Stendal and Meissen three large bridges over the Elbe are 
under construction, as is a Rhine bridge near Duisburg- 
Hochfeld and large bridges over the Havel near Potsdam 
and Rathenow. A new steel is being used in these bridges 
which is effecting great economies. Thus, for instance, in 
the Rhine bridge near Duisburg-Hochfeld a saving in 
weight of about 3,000 tons, and accordingly a saving in 
construction cost of about one million marks, was obtained. 
The railways at the present time are trying to improve 
this steel further. Storage battery industrial trucks are 
being used in shops and the large freight and transfer 
stations. 


Will the Reichsbahn “Make the Grade”? 


The Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft has thus up to the present 
time attained its aims. Will it be able to continue to do 
so—to carry the increasing reparations charges? The 
answer will depend only in part on the operations of the 
Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft itself. The real solution lies in 
the general economic condition of the country. Upon 
that depend adequate traffic and earnings for the railways. 
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By Antoni 


INCE the beginning of 1919 the principal problem 
of the Italian State Railway Administration has 
been a financial one. The deficit rose from 859,- 
751,496 lire during the fiscal year 1919-1920 to 1,257,- 
946,309 lire during 1922-1923, while according to the of- 
ficial announcement during the fiscal year 1924-1925 the 
\dministration will show a net profit of 176 million lire. 


Traffic and Rates 


In the same period receipts from passenger traffic 
showed an increase of 80 per cent and receipts from 
: freight traffic showed an increase of 20 per cent. On the 
; other hand during the fiscal year 1924-1925 passenger 
traffic increased 68 per cent over 1923-1924, and freight 
7 per cent, notwithstanding the total passenger train- 
kilometers decreased from 73 million to 69 million. 
Freight train-kilometers likewise increased less than the 

volume of traffic. 


Rotiinc Stock SitTvation 


January July- 
June December May June 
1924 1924 1925 1925 
Serviceable locomotives (steam and 
Bee arr 5,220 5,372 5, - 5,429 
Percentage awaiting repair...... 22.4 21.3 21.6 21.7 
Serviceable passenger cars....... 6,625 6,502 ~*~ 6,566 
Percentage awaiting repair...... 36.4 35.4 37. 36.2 
Serviceable freight cars......... 139,670 141,231 135, 336 135,807 
Percentage awaiting repair....... 11.9 11.5 12:0 11.8 


In April, 1925, passenger fares were increased by 25 
per cent for ordinary tickets, and by 40 per cent: for 
monthly, quarterly or annual tickets, and the reductions 
granted to the government officials, journalists, etc., were 
greatly decreased ; freight rates have been increased by 
200, 300 and 400 per cent over pre-war according to the 
class of goods. 


Railway Personnel 


The average personnel employed by the Italian State. 
Railway Administration during the fiscal year 1924-1925 
was 172,000, against 184,000 during the preceding year. 
In 1924-1925 wages were greatly increased bringing the 
pay schedule to the following level: 


Offices: Per Annum 
Principal Head of Department.............+.-+-+-- Minimum *Lire 37,000 
Superior Head Inspector .....cccccccccccccccccccce Minimum Lire 28,500 
Head Inspector and Cashier... ......csecccccccscces Minimum Lire 23,300 
Principal Inspector and Class I Cashier............. Minimum Lire 20,200 
First Class Inspector and Second Class Cashier......Minimum Lire 17,000 
Bae Cs PUES vnc cccccccéccscccceecesuses Minimum Lire 15,300 
Apprentice Principal Inspector ..........+.++-eeees- Minimum Lire 12,000 
Other Clerks from Secretary to ) Sor st....Minimum from L. 14,400 to 7,800 
Messengers ccc ccc cccces ..Minimum from L. 7,800 to 6,000 

Stations: 

Stations Master to Clerks ............. Minimum from L. 17,000 to 7,700 
WS. ng ccc ccedesentsdabenesanGeuen Minimum from L. 7,600 to 6,100 


Italian Lines Show Great Progress 


Are earning money and now turn attention to electrification 
and other improvements 


o Giordano 





Trains: 
Controller to Conductor ...............Minimum from L. 12,000 to 6,300 
Head of Locomotives Terminal to 
I, bik caper 6eeeekn cans ce tenn Minimum from L. 17,200 to 6,600 
Technical Departments: 
££} fae ee Minimum from L. 17,200 to 6,300 
* The lira is worth slightly more than 4 cents at ‘present exchange rates. 


Notwithstanding the law establishing the 8-hour day 
efficiency of operation and particularly of labor has not 
been affected. 


Additions and Betterments 


Much improvement work to line and stations has been 
undertaken during the year. 

A credit of 352 million lire has been allowed for new 
works on stations, track, etc., during the period 1925-1927. 

In view of the increasing | ‘traffic the. railways have-dur- 
ing the year ordered 50 new heavy express steam loco- 
motives, 100 passenger cars, 15 baggage and mail cars 
and 200 freight cars; a special. credit has been allowed to 
order refrigerator cars for export of fruits from Italy to 
Northern Europe. 

Repair work on rolling: stock was divided between the 
railway shops and private companies as follows: 


1924-1925 1923-1924 | 1922-1923 
c———millions of Lire——, : 


Repairs made in railway shops...... 306.9 ° 326.8 380.2 © 
Repairs made in private shops..... 203.9 243.9 290:4.: 
Total millions of Lire......-... 510.8 570.7 * 670.6 


During the fiscal year 1924-1925 private shops repaired 
648 locomotives as against 621 in the fiscal year. 1922- 
1923, and 38,500 cars as against 42,037. 

The locomotives which are present in use entirely 
satisfy the requirements of the railways and new types 
of steam locomotives have not been considered. However, 
the question of the application of Diesel engines to loco- 
motives has been considered and it is not impossible that 
within a short time tests will be made of the operation of 
such types of locomotives which the Fiat Motor Car Com- 
pany (Diesel department) is studying. A type of Diesel- 
electric locomotive is already in use on the Calabro- 
Lucano line. 

The railways have ordered five electric locomotives for 
the lines in the Varese district of 650 v.d.c., the con- 
struction of which has begun. Other locomotives for 
freight and passenger service on the Foggia-Benevento 
line, which is to be electrified are under order. 

In view of the extension of three-phase electrifica- 
tion a new type of electric locomotive with five coupled 
axles for mountain lines is planned. The new locomotives 











THE ITALIAN STATE RAILWAYS—SELECTED STATISTICS 


Tuly 1st July 1st 
Dec. 31st Dec. 31st 
1923 1924 
Metric ton-kilometers (millions).................- 22,102 24,992 
Passenger train kilometers .........-+++es+eeee0. 32,205,988 35,410,591 
Income from passengers os baggage traffic (mil- 

Home GF EeGdecccccccccsevsccccescscccescese 639.6 , y 
Freight train kilometers ........-.++sesseeeeee> 23,182,464 26,694,204 
Income from freight traffic (millions of lire)..... 1,034.0 1,217.1 
Car BeedimGs 22 cccccccccccccccccccsecssccccccoes 2,876,220 3,358,996 
Wee Gls PE ce cecccccseccccseeseyesciesees 26,880,017 32,039,195 
Number of persons employed......---2-+eseeeeee: 194,670 173,831 
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February March April May June 

1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 
3,952 4,327 4,256 4,514 4,395 
5,628,042 6,304,900 6,140,501 6,366,674 6,268,708: 

91.5 100.2 139.3 140.3 152.3 
4,352,030 4,730,622 4,558,704 4 _— = 4, 4 a 

209.3 209.1 224.0 252 

498,005 539,687 524,612 538, 046 sie, a7 
4,958,434 5,306,067 5,189,654 5,306,457 5,058, "632 
176,252 176,758 176,907 177,360 177.545 
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will be equipped with oil-burning boilers for train heating 
to allow the discontinuance of the present practice of 
carrying an extra car equipped with a coal-burning boiler 
for heating. 

Third-class passengers cars, of all-metal construction, 
are being built for international train services. 


Electrification 
The improvement in finances has given a new impetus 
to electrification. At the outbreak of the war there were 


only 500 kilometers (311 mi.) of electrified line in Italy. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining fuel supplies during 
the war, electrification was undertaken and now includes: 
the tracks in the port of Genoa, 14 km; Genoa-Sestri 
Levante, 43 km.; S. Pier d’Arena-Savona-Ceva, 86 km.; 
Giovi tunnel line, 59 km; Ronco-Torino, 137 km.; Ronco- 
Arquata-Tortona, 34 km.; Novi-Tortona, 17 km.; Bor- 
mida-Voghera, 47 km.; Sangone-Torre Pellice, 47 km.; 
Bricherasio-Barge, 107 km.; Bussoleno-Susa, 13 km. ; 
Trofarello-Chieri, 9 km.; Monza-Lecco-Sondrio, 143 km. ; 
Milan-Portoceresio, 73 km.—a total of 825 kilometers 
(512 mi.). 

Electrification is in progress on the Sestri Levante- 
Pisa-Livorno line, 138 km.; Bologna-Porretta-Florence, 
132 km.; Rome-Avezzano-Sulmona, 172 km.; Foggia- 
Benevento, 102 km.; Naples-Pozzuoli, 15 km.—totaling 
559 kilometers (347 mi.). 

While electrification has been completed on the line 
from Sestri Levante to Pisa and between Pisa and Leg- 
horn, actual electric operation has not been begun. Elec- 
tric current is to be supplied from generators driven by 
internal combustion engines which are to use gas obtained 
from. the distillation of lignite. This work has not yet 
been completed, but it is expected that it will be in 1926. 
Several power plants are under construction, among which 
are the hydroelectric plant at Bardonecchia for the Turin- 
Modane line, and those at Reno and Limentre in the 
Bologna district to supply the current for the operation 
of the Bologna-Florence, and of the Faenza-Florence lines 
on which it. is hoped to initiate electric traction in 1925. 
Furthermore in Southern Italy the railways have under- 
taken the construction of hydroelectric plants at Saggitario 
and Sila in the Calabria district. 


New Lines Proposed 


The chief problem which Italy has to face at present is 
the improvement of her railway connections with the 
countries to the north and particularly on the Verona- 
srennero-Innsbruck line, on the Venice-Trento line and 
on the lines between Trieste and Yugoslavia, improve- 
ment which can be obtained only through electrification, 
which alone will make possible an increase in the speed of 
the trains, Secondly, as it is impossible to undertake at 
once the construction of new lines to carry the excessive 
traffic on some lines—between North and Central Italy, 
and between Central and Southern Italy, such as_ the 
Sologna-Venice line, the Naples-Rome line—electrifica- 
tion to increase the capacity of existing lines is the only 
solution. 

Furthermore the government desires to render Italy as 
independent as possible from supplies of raw materials 
from foreign countries and it is well known that prac- 
tically all coal must be imported, whereas Italy is rich in 
water power. For these various reasons, the railways 
plan to electrify an additional 2,500 km. (1550 mi.) of 
line. 

Competition Between Railways, 
Ships and Air Lines 

Competition of air and water lines, practically unheard 
of a year ago, is assuming proprtions which lead one to 
the belief that it may become very important indeed. In 
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addition to the Messina ferry-boat service the Italian rail- 
ways have in the past been entrusted with the steamship 
service connecting Italy and the various neighboring 
islands. Now the government has decided to entrust such 
services to a private company and to abolish the shipping 
department of the Railway Administration. The private 
operators are planning to increase the efficiency of these 
services, and this will give rise to some competition with 
the railways. 

Another private ship operator plans to establish an 
express de luxe service with two sailings every week be- 
tween Genoa and Barcelona with speedy and up-to-date 
liners enabling travelers to make the trip in 24 hours, as 
against 48 hours by rail. 

There is at present little airplane service but in 1926 
it is proposed to establish it on the following routes: 
Genoa-Rome - Naples - Palermo; ‘Turin - Milan - Trieste ; 
Brindisi-Piraeus-Smyrna; Genoa-Barcelona and Trieste- 
Vienna. The airplanes on these lines will carry 15 pas- 
sengers each and mail matter. The tariffs have not been 
published as yet and it would appear that charges will be 
as low as first-class fares on the railways. 


Other Important Projects 


Italian business interests are urging the construction 
of important new lines, called respectively the Stelvio and 
Predil lines. The Stelvio line would start from Milan 
and run to Munich through Sondrio, Bormio, the Stelvio 
pass, Landeck and Tern. It would reduce by 120 km. 
the distance between Milan and Munich, and would per- 
mit Italy to control 273 km. of the line connecting the 
country with Germany instead of only 49 km. as at 
present. 

The length of the new line to be built on Italian terri- 
tory would be 121 km. with a tunnel of 18 km. through 
the Stelvio pass, while the Austrian Government would be 
compelled to build the line between Resia and Landeck, 
51 km., on the basis of the treaty of St. Germain. The 
project is estimated to cost about 500 millions lire. 

The Predil line would connect the port of Trieste with 
Austria and Czechoslovakia without crossing Jugoslavia, 
and should start from Trieste and reach Tarvisio through 
Monfalcone Cormons, Cividale, Creda and Plezzo with a 
tunnel of 9 km. through the Predil pass. The line would 
reduce the distance between Trieste and Tarvisio and con- 
sequently between Italy and Austria, and between Italy 
and Czechoslovakia by about 80 km. with the result that 
one customs barrier would be eliminated in traffic between 
Trieste and its hinterland. 

Other projects call for the construction of new lines 
between Cuneo and Marseilles, a direct line between 
sologna and Florence, a direct line between Trieste and 
Pola, and Trieste and Fiume, etc. 
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Temporary Reconstruction of Stone Arch Bridge Damaged in War, Polish State Railways 


Polish Railways Improve Steadily 


War damage repaired—C onsiderable new construction and 
new equipment—O perating ratio, 90 


By Professor A. Wasiutynski 


N July 1, 1925, the railway system of Poland con- 

sisted of 10,461 miles of standard gage railways, 

of which 3,273 miles were double track and 11 
miles had three tracks, and 1,868 miles of narrow gage 
lines. All standard gage lines (with the exception of 78 
miles) and 1,110 miles of narrow gage lines are operated 
by the government. As compared to 1922*, the mileage 
shows an increase of 547 miles of standard gage lines, as 
tollows: 


pene emerstied. im TORR. 6ccccvinndceceeescevass 9,914 miles 

Railways in upper Silesia transmitted to Poland.. 331 “ 

ESMGS ROWE GCOMSETMCNEE 2... cccscccccccccccescees a6 «CU 
Ns 666 ea weeees bihbh6h skeen eeeekeReewe 10,461 miles 


Poland, in respect to mileage, occupies the fifth place 
in Europe—after Russia, Germany, France and Great 
Britain. With an area of 150,000 square miles and a 
population of 27.1 millions (according to the census of 
1921), the density of the railway systems of Poland is 
7.0 miles per 100 sq. mi. and 3.9 mi. per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, i. e., about 4% less per 100 sq. mi. and 5/6 less per 
10,000 inhabitants than in the United States. Railways 
are véry unequally distributed in different districts of the 
country, as they belonged to three different systems before 
the war, viz., Russia, Austria and Prussia. The interest 
of the three governments in railway development in Pol- 
ish territory differed greatly. As may be seen from the 
following figures, the density of railways in the former 


half and in the former Russian only one-third as great. 

This unequal situation is highly resented in the former 
Russian district. The chief and most difficult task of the 
Polish ministry is to complete and unify this hetero- 
geneous system, and to adapt it as a whole to the necessi- 
ties of the country. 


Rolling Stock 


The rolling stock which Russia, Austria and Germany 
left to Poland was insufficient as to quantity and mostly 














Areain Population Railway Milesper Miles 
1000 of according mileage 100 sq. miles per 

District sq. mi. tothe Sept.1925 ofarea 10,000 

census of 1921 inhabitants 
ae in millions 

lormer Russian Poland 101.2 15.5 4591 4.5 2.9 
Former Austrian ‘“ 31.0 7.7 2807 9.0 3.6 
Former Prussian - 17.8 3.9 3063 17.2 7.8 
150.0 27.1 10461 7.0 3.9 





Prussian district is about the same as in western Europe, 
whereas in the former Austrian section of Poland it is only 





* See article by Col. A. B. Barber, Railway Age, January 6, 1923. 
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Company Dwelling for Two Families—Division Engineer 
and Station Master 


in very bad order. In 1919 Poland had no locomotive 
factory within its boundaries and the car factories and 
repair shops were destroyed during the war. These 
circumstances obliged the Polish government at first to pro- 
cure from abroad the necessary rolling stock and to make 
contracts with foreign concerns for the repair of a part 
of its locomotives. At present Poland has three locomo- 
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tive factories and six car factories, in which all necessary 
rolling stock for Polish railways, i. e., locomotives as well 
as passenger and freight cars, standard and special, may 
be constructed. Old repair shops are for the most part 
reconstructed and the construction of new ones is so far 
advanced that rolling stock may be repaired and built at 
home. Polish rolling stock factories are provided with 
all modern technical arrangements and their products are 
equal in quality to the best foreign ones. All necessary 
materials iused in the construction of rolling stock, with 
the exception of copper, are produced in Poland, and are 
of the best quality. Standard specifications are estab- 
lished and a special staff controls the furnishing of ma- 
terials and the construction of rolling stock. 

The Polish State Railways have three of their own 
types of locomotives, of which one is passenger and two 
freight. In their design special attention was paid to the 
quality of Polish coal, which is very good for locomo- 
tives, but of rather moderate caloric value (6,500 calories 
per kg.= 11,700 B.t.u. per pound). The locomotives 
were designed as heavy as possible in order to increase 
the train load, but the maximum axle loads of 17 to 18 
tons admitted by the permanent way and bridges was a 
limiting factor. The new Polish passenger locomotive 
is of 10-wheel type, 83.5 tons in weight; the freight loco- 
motives of Consolidation and Decapod types, 80 and 95 
tons weight, all three simple with superheaters. 

New passenger cars are exclusively on bogie trucks, 
with electric lighting and low pressure automatic heating. 
First and second class cars are provided with sleeping 
accommodations. All passenger cars are equipped with 
automatic high pressure brakes and are piped for vacuum 
brakes. Cars for international service are equipped both 
with high pressure and vacuum brakes. 

The new freight cars for the Polish State Railways 
are of two-axle type, gondolas of 20 tons’ and box cars 
of 15 tons’ capacity. Before designing these cars a 
standard car of higher capacity, such as was purchased in 
1920 and later from the United States, was considered. 
Experience showed, however, that cars of lesser capacity 
answered better for local conditions. The introduction 
of air brakes on all freight trains is intended, but the ad- 
ditional cost of this equipment is a drawback to their 
introduction.on Polish as well as other European railways. 
Special trains are formed with American freight cars, 
which were all furnished with air brakes. 

From 1919 to 1925, 780 locomotives, 470 passenger 
cars and 28,300 freight cars were procured. In the same 
period Poland received from Russia, Austria and Ger- 
many, according to treaties, a certain amount of rolling 
stock, and locomotives and cars unfit for further use were 
put out of service. The state of rolling stock on Polish 
‘ailways may be judged from following figures: 


1921 1922 1923 1924 
Mileage operated miles .......... 9,541 9,914 10,304 10,368 
Number of Locomotives ........ 3,763 4,374 5,030 5,079 
- “ “ per 10 miles 3.9 4.4 4.9 4.9 
= ™ in repair .. 1,594 1,669 1,675 7,493 
- = “ “per cent 42.4 38.2 33.3 29.4 
Puaemeee GD cc cccccccadecess 680 9,454 11,710 11,661 
” “ per 10 miles .... 9.1 9.5 11.4 11. 
- 7 SORE icccccee 2,382 2,793 2,520 2,691 
~ - = “ per cent 27 29.5 21.5 23.1 
Freight GRID cccccccccccccccccese 4,044 97,145 118,471 126,469 
. per 10 miles ........ 88.1 98 115 122 
- - eC 3 i csccccten 15,278 13,268 15,036 16,180 
as = ” per cent.. 18.2 1 12.7 12.7 


At the present time, the locomotive and rolling stock 
equipment of Polish railways is quite sufficient for the 
needs of traffic. In 1924, when for a certain period traf- 
fic was reduced, there was a surplus. 


Operating Statistics 


The following figures illustrate the progress of opera- 
tion on Polish railwavs: 
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1921 1922 1923 1924 
Mileage operated .......sceess 9,541 9,914 10,304 10,368 
Passengers carried, thousands... 121,605 140,080 141,515 176,981 
Freight loaded, thousands of tons 25,176 36,202 43,282 53,448 
Passenger train miles, thousands 20,837 27,303 32,085 30,930 
Passenger per mile of line op- 

RE: saccdtinnsenscnennenee 2,184 2,756 3,115 2,985 
Freight train miles, thousands.. 15,458 20,208 +439 21,308 
Freight train per mile operated. . 1,620 2,040. 2,275 2,057 
Average oaniber of trains op- 

erated daily per mile of line.. 10.4 13.1 14.8 13.8 
Average number of car axles per 

CS: CUE . eseccamesees 26.1 27.6 27.5 26.5 
Average number of car axles per 

_ _f<.  eeeeeren 78.9 75.3 80.9 82.4 
Average number of passengers per 

Wi 0k04860606edan 217 . 204 185 137 
Average freight carried per axle 

of 4 ~ trains, tons ....... 2.63 3.57 3.45 3.88 
Average loading of freight trains, 

GS . Sucntcecasuscnquvessess 207 269 279 320 


As may be seen from the above figures, in 1921 to 1924 
the number of passengers carried and freight loaded in- 
creased very materially, though the number of train- 
miles in 1924 slightly declined. 

Freight cars are each year better utilized. The aver- 
age number of axles in freight trains in 1924 as compared 
to 1921 shows an increase of 4.4 per cent, the average axle 
load an increase of 47.5 per cent, and the average load per 
train an increase of 54.6 per cent. The result was that in 
1924 a larger traffic was handled by a lesser number of 
trains. 

Maintenance of Way 


The total number of ties in track of normal gage is 
about 40% millions; of these about 30% millions are in 
main track. In 1924, 31%4 million ties were renewed. The 
weight of new laid rails is mostly 82.7 lb. per yard. The 
requirements of steel for the next five years are in ac- 
cordance with a program of 280 miles of track yearly. 

In 1924 the receipts of the normal gage railways 
amounted to $151,750,000 and the operating expenses 
to $137,600,000 giving $14,150,000 of net receipts and 
an operating ratio of 90.7 per cent. 


Construction of New Lines 


Of the official program of new construction 216 miles 
of new lines were built and 380 miles are in construction. 
Concessions for the construction of 900 miles of railway 
have been granted. 

New Lines Opened for Traffic 


I og ov ncpctctcceuceiessdanenesssess 69 miles 
Kokoszki-Gdynia and Puck-Hel ..................-- 45 “ 
PL <crcagdaddeded bewheagnse¥endapensegs = 
DE i. 10¢n) cpiashGhdihhsahenketeaeseseeuns _ = 
Connecting lines in Upper Silesia .................. _ 
WEE oe n0 Seed dpeceneeeedeecancésbedanerncedTe 216 miles 


Lines Under Construction 


DR PEED «ccusecwenceesudebasctadecex 46 miles 
te cits veceenkébtanede  needeenen _— 
i  -.6d enghedtd penmennibns Saeeuieuns 118 “ 
DI colpcinecccuec end chenneeehaeehencie 
FO ret = = 
SE. ch nantes 6inask wee ne eenndebaucekanenes — 
RE shutapevahetiGabbeedannnsaxcbediuassecent 380 miles 


The reconstruction of the Warsaw terminals is going 
forward rather slowly due to economic conditions. Still 
it must be noted that the huge piers on caissons of the 
Vistula bridge, the viaduct across the lower city and 
about half of the tunneling for the trunk line with canal- 
ization syphons are finished. 


War Damage Repaired 


_ The amount of destruction of railway property dur- 
ing the war and of work done to make it good may be 
judged from the following data: 


Destroyed Rebuilt 

Number Yards Number Total length 

Pieces % Yards % 

Bridges up to 20 yards of span. 2,082 9,810 861 45 3,740 42 

Bridges of larger span..... 379 25,400 172 41 10,670 38 
Station buildings ......... 520 435 82 
EE ee ecs mk wkebiben 535 338 62 
fae rrrn 471 373 79 
Locomotive sheds .......... 10 63 63 
Administration building 3,282 1,562 48 
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Electrification Progress in Switzerland 


Earnings have been good in last three years—Electrification 
and hydro-electric development move forward 


By I. Goettler 


gan in 1923 has exercised a favorable influence on 

the yields of the Swiss railroads, and especially 
on those belonging to the government. The income of the 
Federal Railroads was 22,800,000 Swiss francs higher in 
1923 than in 1922 and 15% million better than predicted 
in the budget for 1923. To this improvement is added a 
decrease in operating expenses which was in 1923 in 
comparison with the year 1922, about 53% million francs 
and which was 13,700,000 francs lower than the budget 
estimate. The operating surplus for the year of the Swiss 
Federal Railroads was 107,447,349 francs; that of all 
standard gage railroads, narrow gage railroads and cog 
railroads 123,926,771 francs. 

The yields of the year 1924 showed a further improve- 
ment. The operating income of the Federal Railroads 
was 36,810,000 francs higher than that of the year 1923 
and about 29.25 million francs better than the budget esti- 
mate. The increase in the operating expense was 11.78 
million francs higher than that of the previous year; on 
the other hand, the expenditure was 7.19 million francs 
lower than provided in the budget. The year 1925 will 
bring a slight set-back on account of falling off in freight 


traffic. 


’ VHE improvement in economic conditions which be- 


Business Exceeds Pre-War 


In the year 1923, 95,441,000 passengers were handled 
on the Federal Railroads, which not merely equaled, but 
far exceeded, 1913. The same is true of freight business. 
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Freight handled in 1923 totaled 14,659,000 metric tons 
and in 1924 16,613,000 metric tons, an increase of 2,000,- 
000 over 1913. 

Conditions in the building line are greatly improved in 
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Building a Hydro-electric Dam 


regard to prices. However, there is still some hesitancy in 
erecting new buildings. Building activity has therefore 
been limited mainly to electrification and work in connec- 
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tion therewith and to the completion of buildings started 
and to work to alleviate unemployment; the latter work 
being awarded to bids submitted to the government. The 
total amount of the credit granted the Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads for works to relieve idleness is 27,845,000 francs. 

In connection with the electrification and for the exten- 
sion of traffic with the heavy steam engines, the reinforce- 
ment and reconstruction of bridges has been furthered. 
Among others should be mentioned the reconstruction of 
the steel bridge across the Orbe near Vallorbe into a stone 
viaduct. 


The labor situation has improved. We had no strikes. 


Electrification 
The Swiss railroads, chiefly the government railroads, 
are being electrified. In order to give a clear conception 
thereof, we have to go back several years. 
In 1903, there was organized a commission for the study 
of electric operation, the purpose of which was to clarify 


Tue RAILWAYS OF SWITZERLAND 

(a) Standard gage: 

rs re Pi. sucka nescndneeenene 2,881.2 km. 

i i ince bbs bea SNR ROR SeED 736.8 “ 
Ci Wermey Gee BORE: cc ccccccccesvevces esses 1,479.8 
fe) Cam ROBTORES ccccccccescess 169.0 “ 
(d) Tramways sawawsoed 484.5 ‘ 
(e) Aerial Tramways 49.1 

GE SOE -cctanamaaereirees aaah ene 5,800.4 * 


(i. e. 3602 mi.) 
Of these the following were electrified at the end of 1923: 


Standard Gage: Government Railroads ............. 497.7 km 
PO) PE cosecacedancahewee 300.9 “* 
DE SD . ve dendaesicensoueenas eS Be 
Ca De 0 cu hdatebnsedseneseee 109.4 “ 





the technical and financial basis for the introduction of 
operation by electricity of the Swiss Federal Railroads. 
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electric operation on the line from Erstfeld to Bellinzona, 
which was granted in the same year. Single phase alter- 
nating current of 1634 cycles was chosen. At the begin- 
ning of the war this work was delayed so that the con- 
struction of the Ritom power station was not started until 
1916. Owing to the pressure caused by the shortage of 
coal during the war interest in electrification increased. At 
public meetings and in the press, prominent citizens de- 
manded a report on a detailed program, dealing with the 
introduction of electric operation on the Federal Railroads. 
This request was granted; the general management sub- 
mitted a detailed program to the board of directors in its 
report of July, 1918. 

Therein it was stated that the electrification of the Fed- 
eral Railroads would require a minimum of 750 million 
francs. It was figured that the electrification would re- 
quire 30 years to be put thrcugh and that 25 million 
franes per annum would be needed for this purpose. 

This amount did not include the purchase cost of the 
electric locomotives. These were not included since it was 
believed that they could be purchased slowly simply to re- 
place defective and worn out steam locomotives. 

For electrification purposes the lines of the Federal 
Railroads were divided into three groups and it was esti- 
mated that each of these groups would be electrified within 
the term of 10 years and that the first group would be 
electrified between 1919 and 1928. 

To procure the water power necessary was the next 
problem. It was known that for the electrification of all 
the Federal Railroads 200,000 horse power at the turbine 
shaft would be required. For producing such power, the 
railroads have made the following installations which 
vield, on the average, 150,000 hp. at the turbine shaft 
and are sufficient for the electrification of three-fourths 

















At a Station on the Lotschberg Line 


This commission, which started work in the year 1904, 
was composed of the best known Swiss experts on electric 
operation and railroad building. In 1911 the commission 
finished its work and submitted in the next year to the 
general management of the Federal Railroads an exten- 
sive report in which the results of the studies were de- 
scribed in detail. At that time the gencral view was that 
the Gotthard line on account of its heavy profile and 
dense traffic and also on account of the discomfort through 
smoke in its many tunnels should be the first to be electri- 
fied and that electrification should be carried to the other 
lines on the basis of experience and financial conditions. 

On the basis of the report of the commission, the gov- 
ernment submitted to the management of the Federal 
Railroads a bill calling for credit for the introduction of 





of the government lines : 
Reuss river, from Andermatt to Amsteg (with power stations in Goe 
schenen, Wassen and Amsteg). 


ressin river, from Airolo to Lavorgo (with power stations in Ritom and 
Lavorgo). 

Rhone river, from 
Moerel and Fiesch). 

Barberine, Eau Noir and Trient rivers (with power stations at Chatelard 
and Vernayaz) In addition thereto the Massaboden power station, which 
exploits the fall of the Rhone, between Moerel and the discharge of the 
Massa and supplies the electric power for the Simplon tunnel. 


Fiesch to Moerel, and Binna (with pewer stations in 


Other power stations are planned for Etzelwerk near 
Kinsiedeln and Aarewerk near Rupperswil. 

The Ritom power station, for which credit was granted 
in 1913, was erected during the years 1916 to 1920. It 
was handed over for operation in September, 1920. At 
the same time electric operation of the Gotthard line from 
Ambri to Goeschenen was opened. 
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The Ritom power plant uses water from the Ritom lake 
with a fall of about 800 meters (about 2,700 ft.). The 
central station is near Piotta on the left bank of the Tessin 
on the Gotthard line and is, at the present time, equipped 
with four groups of machinery, each of which has a capac- 
ity of about 12,000 hp. 

Credit for the construction of the Ritom power station 
was granted simultaneously with that for the Amsteg 
power house. This was built between the years 1916 and 
1922. It began operation in 1922. The Amsteg work 
utilizes the fall of the Reuss from Paffensprung (near 
Wassen) to Amsteg and the Kerstelen river and is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Reuss, near Amsteg on the 
Gotthard line. The total capacity of the six groups of 
generators is about 80,000 hp., one group furnishing at 
present industrial power. 

Both power plants work jointly and can supply during 
the year 190 million kilowatt hours of electrical energy. In 
summer, when the Reuss has abundant water, the Amsteg 
plant furnishes nearly all the energy, while the Ritom, 
during this period, is only in exceptional cases used; in 
winter time, when the volume of water in the Reuss de- 
creases, the Ritom plant supplies nearly all the power. 

The Barberine power station (in the southwestern part 
of the country) was begun in 1919 and finished in 1924. 
This station utilizes the falls of the Barberine to the vil- 
lage of Chatelard (a drop of about 750 meters). The 
Barberine and the Nant de Drance rivers are stored in an 
artificial reservoir, 2,400 meters long, 800 meters wide 
and 50 meters deep. The machine house is near the 
Chatelard village on the Martigny-Chatelard line, and has 
now three groups of generators of 13,000 hp. each. The 
stow wall is worth mentioning. It is 1,889 meters above 
sea level. The crown has a length of 285 meters and a 
width of 3.2 meters. The height of the gravitation wall 
is 78 meters, the thickness of the fundament 58.6-meters. 
For its construction 206,000 cubic meters of reinforced 
concrete were required, with about 50,000 metric tons of 
cement. 

Another power work for the Swiss Federal Railroads 
will be erected at Vernayaz in the Rhone valley. It will 
utilize the falls of the Eau Noir and the Trient and also 
the water coming from the turbines of the Barberine 
works, between Chatelard and Vernayaz. It is still under 
construction. These two power plants will produce yearly 
230 million kilowatt hours. 

The power plants of the Gotthard and Wallis lines will 
be able to supply the necessary power to the lines of the 
Swiss Federal Railroads electrified at the end of 1928, 
with a comparatively small addition of foreign power, 
even if traffic should then be 70 per cent greater than in 
the year 1913. Ata 100 per cent exploitation of the plants 
the kilowatt hour cost will be 2.8 rappen (about ™% a 
cent). In the generators of the power works single phase 
alternating current of 15,000 volts, 1624 cycles is pro- 


duced. Part of the power goes directly to the traction 
line. The works are connected with each other through 


transmission lines of 60,000 or 132,000 volts. The latter 
are also conducted to the feeding point, lower works, 
where the high tension is transformed to 15,000 volts and 
is delivered to the electric locomotives. 

The Gotthard substations in Melide, Giubiasco, Gior- 
nico, Goeschenen and Steinen are, in regard to architec- 
ture, as much as possible in harmony with the surround- 
ngs, while the other substations are open air plants. Such 
are already in operation at Emmenbruecke near Lucerne, 
Sihlbrugg, Olten, Brugg, Seebach and in the west of 


SS: 


Switzerland, at Vernayaz, Puidoux and Bussigny ; others 
are in construction. 

The introduction of the electric operation has been 
smooth, 


without disturbances. The easy, 
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smokeless and nearly noiseless moving, even of the heavi- 
est trains on heavy grades has made a deep impression in 
the widest circles and the view that the electric operation of 
railroads constitutes an important progress has become 
general. When in the spring of 1923 unemployment in 
the country threatened to increase and made necessary 
work to obviate it, it was decided to hasten the electrifi- 
cation of the roads. 

The more important private roads also started electrifi- 
cation some time since. For instance, the Bernese AI- 
pine Railway Company (standard gage) has electrified 
the Loetschberg tunnel line, 194 km. and the Rhaetian 
Railway (meter gage), 277 km. 

While the Swiss Federal Railroads receive the electric 
power from their own water power plants in Ritom, Am- 
steg, Barberine, Vernayaz, etc., the Rhaetian Railway gets 
its power from the Buendener power works and the Ber- 
nese Alpine Company from the power works at Spiez, 
Kandergrund and Muehleberg. The latter also supply 
power to the government railroad line from Berne to 
Thun. The Swiss Federal Railroads have today 200 electric 
locomotives of three different types in operation, to wit: 
a freight train locomotive, and express train locomotives 
for mountain service and an express train locomotive for 
service in the valleys. 

The Federal Railroads will in 1928 with 400 electric 
locomotives do work for which 490 steam locomotives 
would be required. 

On the secondary lines of the Bernese Alpine Railway 
which were operated by steam, 14 electric locomotives have 
replaced 24 steam locomotives; on the Rhaetian Railways 
25 electric locomotives have replaced 47 steam locomotives. 








On the Gotthard Line 


The cost for electrifying the total government lines is esti- 
mated today at 700 million frances, while formerly the cost 
was figured somewhat higher. 

For the comparison in economy of the electric operation 
with the steam operation, the so-called “par coal price” 
has been taken in Switzerland. It comprizes such factors 
in the two operations which can be judged from figures 
only. The electric operation becomes cheaper, if coal has 
to be paid for higher than the “par coal price.” The gov- 
ernment railroads have lately examined the economy of 
the electric operation and have found that, at a price for 
coal of 49 francs per ton f.o.b. Basel, the electric operation 
would not cost more than steam operation. Coal in 1923- 
24 cost 58 francs per ton. 
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An American Looks at the South 
African Railways 


General manager an admirer of American methods— 
Great recovery since war—Electrification progress 


By James Marshall Plaskitt 


a reality in the Union of South Africa. The 
Union is no longer a mythical state but a reality; a 
country of great solidarity possessing the three vital fac- 
tors for the existence and continuance of real empire. 
Namely: agriculture, manufacture and transportation. 
That great transportation machine known as the South 
\frican Railways is probably the most important one of 
the three factors. Because of the lack of navigable rivers 
canals and great trunk roads is this true. And South 
Africa is a land of magnificent distances where industries 
ind inhabitants are mostly segregated in few places and 
those places far distant from one another. 


Cis RHODES’ great dream of empire is now 


Early History 


In 1860 the first railway in South Africa commenced 
operation. It was standard gage and about two miles 
long—from Point to Durban in Natal. About the same 
time construction started in Cape Colony from Capetown 
to Eerste river and then extended to Wellington. 

Progress slowed down for a while but in 1870 it was 
boomed and stimulated after the discovery of diamond 
fields in Grigualand West. Then the great Kimberley 


mines necessitated the extension of the Cape lines north- 
The line from Capetown was completed in 1885 


ward. 
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and Bloemfontein five years later. Railway progress in 
the Transvaal was hampered by opposition of the burghers 
who thought the then new fangled scheme would destroy 
their transport riding from which a great many obtained 
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their livelihoods. This difficulty was circumvented by dip- 
lomatically calling the first railway in that colony a tram 
line—the “Rand Tram.” In 1890 this line was opened 
from Braamfontein to Boksburg. 

\dditional progress occurred when communication be- 
tween the Cape ports and Witwatersrand was established 
in 1892, later that year Johannesburg, Delagoa Bay ( Por- 
tuguese East Africa) and Witwatersrand and Durban in 
1894 and 1895 respectively. In 1897 a partial fulfillment 
of Cecil Rhodes’ “Cairo to the Cape” vision occurred 
when the line north of Kimberley reached Bulawayo in 
Southern Rhodesia. The Transvaal lines became com- 
pletely government controlled in 1902. 


Dissension 25 Years Ago 


Gold and diamonds. They gave the real impetus to 
railroading in South Africa but progress was made not 
without a peculiar set of conditions and grave difficulties. 
There were individual governments; keen competition. 
The economic structures of Portuguese East Africa, Natal 
and Cape Colony were revolutionized. They all realized 
their danger but the 1895 conference in Capetown came 
to no working agreement. Competitive difficulties were 
accentuated. Along came the Boer War in October, 1899, 
and British influence controlled the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State railways. Even this resulted in a perpetuation 
of the disputes, disagreements, difficulties. 

Railway conditions in South Africa above all others 
made union of the colonies a vital necessity for peace and 
progress. Unification of those railways was the sole 
solution ; it was the last resort. And today South Africa 
possesses one of the few successful government operated 
systems. 

It was a great step in the world’s history of railroading 
when unification of three systems was incorporated into 
one. Three sets of methods were amalgamated and a new 
organization created in a remarkably short time consid- 
ering the prodigious size of the undertaking. In 1910 
when Union occurred the mileage taken over was 7,041 
and the capital expenditure on railways was £87,263,3066. 
Today the capital is something in excess of £126,000,000. 

In 1916, after. six years of government control, mileage 
had increased from 7,041 to 9,457 or 34 per cent. The 
World War brought any further progress to a standstill 
and from 1916 to 1923 only 199 miles were opened. Dur- 
ing the war the Administration stood the test and emerged 
from the trials and tribulations of that period strengthened 
in all directions. 

But when times are bad revenue falls off, expenditure 
has to be suited to new conditions. After the feast came 
the famine of the vast and unexampled depresssion fol- 
lowing the war. Grave issues affecting the personnel es- 
pecially had to be solved. They have regained their feet, 
they have emerged successfully. Their recovery is com- 
parable to that of our own roads in America. 


To-day 


When you step ashore on the Capetown docks after 
being spellbound by the unrivalled beauty of majestic 
Table mountain you pass the latest type of grain elevator 

its gallery feeding the ships alongside the dock. It is 
one of a chain of the newly completed elevators in the 
larger South African ports, and points inland such as 
Klerksdorp and Patchefstroom. You cross the transpor- 
tation yard and proceed to town up Addersley street and 
there you find the imposing passenger terminal station of 
the South African Railways. 

Possibly you may go to Johannesburg. You board the 
Capetown-Johannesburg Mail with its first-class equip- 
ment, its luxurious sleeping and dining equipment. At 
the end of the trip you can readily realize that for a 3 ft. 


. 
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6 in. gage railway you have experienced a remarkable 
operation. That particular train makes 956 miles in 29 
hours. It actually climbs a total of 18,636 feet—to an 
altitude of 5,735 feet. It is then that you know you are 
witnessing the operation of a modernly equipped and ad- 
ministrated railroad. 

The real size of the South African Railways may be 
realized from the following facts : 


The area covered by the railways.................... 795,539 sq. mi. 
> FE Rr ree rere 7,000,000 
Se CI Cain o we0c cs 6n00000500080000600 11,747 
ree 86,181 


Through rail communication open from Capetown to: 


DN SE bt cbcncuwadiestencvebeseenencoescasensaes< 1,635 miles 
Dh: hitb iebhetbhanceeieintsdeaehs eadteakbeeakbéaeses 2,034 miles 
GEE -detakednbusacckesteawaeesteatintenvecie 2,600 miles 
During the year ending March 31, 1924 
eee £21,594,644 
The administration spent in operating the railways........ £15,980,733 


The administraticn conveyed goods, minerals and coal.... 
Be, SE Sak ccc6ccrcccccensabecesachdetseas 
OO Ee eee een 
ea odd din eebadanudacaepeen 38,144 


22,664,421 tons 


To appreciate what progress the foregoing figures rep- 
resent consider the development that has occurred since 
Union was accomplished May, 1910: 


The passenger traffic has increased by...........csccccceees 104 per cent 
SE I OIE no vos v nk 000ccsaescosesnsenbs 105 per cent 
Ce Ge PE OE... vnin 00 bacoechensecseeecncee 127 per cent 
Livestock traffic has incteated by..........ccccccccccccccece 57 per cent 
Ce, cask cr ceeneneneedahweekeecaa- ae 107 per cent 
SEE ED DRONE Biic0c.ccccccecvbccscccccnescsncees 182 per cent 
Gpem mileage had dmorented thy. in... cvs cccccccccccccsceccese 61 per cent 
ee Ee SE IE, Oe ob cencdaceresdstectacaiwcdede 94 per cent 


The Reason for Narrow Gage 
The change from standard gage to the 3 ft. 6 in. gage 
was necessary because of the extension of the lines 
through the mountainous country of the interior. The 














South African Railway Station at Ladysmith 


narrow gage allows use of sharper curves and cost reduc 
tions. Speeds and train loads have been secured which at 
first were deemed impossible. There are also 1,102 miles 
of 2 ft. gage lines in the districts where traffic is light. 

The South African Railways have also seen great ad- 
vances in motive power. The first locomotives were of 
the 14-ton type with tractive power of 7,000 Ib. In Oc- 
tober, 1908, the articulated type of Mallet was introduced. 
Now there are locomotives in service with a tractive force 
as high as 53,750 lb. The engine runs average 160 miles 
for the system, which is a very favorable comparison with 
the best operations in America. 


Rolling Stock 


The modern standard first-class main line passenger 
saloon coaches provide seating accommodations for 39 
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passengers and sleeping accommodations for 26. The 
standard suburban coach is of the central passage type and 
is most familiar to travelers on the Cape suburban line. A 
first-class*coach provides accommodation for 72 passen- 
gers. Passenger cars as a whole in South Africa are of the 
highest standard and the S. A. R. is probably the only 
system in the world that furnishes good sleeping accom- 
modations without extra fare or additional charges. 

In all but short distance passenger trains dining cars 
are included. Their latest development is a twin dining 
and kitchen and staff car that has lately been put into 
service. The dining car is used for serving meals only 
and provision is made for 46 people at one sitting. The 
adjoining car contains kitchen and accommodations for 
the staff. 

The earliest freight cars in South Africa were four- 
wheeled or six-wheeled wooden sided gondolas with a 
carrying capacity of 10 or 15 tons. Cars now in use 
average around 50 tons’ capacity. Tank cars for oil, 
insulated cars for perishables, hopper cars for coal and 








Roundhouse at Bloemfontein, Orange Free State 


well type cars for machinery and other heavy loads are in 
service ; traveling cranes for wrecks and breakdowns. All 
the stock is valued at £11,912,709, which is a tremendous 
advance over that at the time of Union when the value 
was only £5,706,154. 
Mechanical 

There are seven large shops on the system. ‘They are 
electrically equipped and facilities are provided for the 
construction and heavy repair work for locomotives and 
rolling stock, marine equipment, etc. Quite an imposing 
amount of manufacturing work is done in the shops. 
\bout 50 per cent of the new passenger equipment and 
about 25 per cent of the freight have been built in these 
shops. Most of their own casting work is done at these 
plants and there is a railway steel foundry in Pretoria. 
The personnel of the shops consists of about 6,500 Euro- 
peans and 3,000 others. 


Electrification Progress 


Probably electrical power will be widely used for com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural purposes in South 
Africa. As far as the railways are concerned progress 
will be stimulated by the use of it because the heaviest 
traffic is handled over some of the heaviest grades and 
severest curves. Great progress is being made on the 
first section to be electrified which is from Glencoe Junc- 
tion to Pietermaritzburg and the Howick branch line—173 
miles. The electrification of the Capetown-Simonstown 
line is also another advancement soon to be completed in 
the modern railroading scheme of the Union. This elec- 
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trical service for the Capetown suburban area (one of the 
most captivating and alluring suburban districts in the 
world) will include 54.7 miles from Capetown to Simons- 
town, 7.9 miles from Monument to Sea Point and 2.7 
miles from Monument to Capetown Docks (passenger 
service only). The multiple unit system is the method of 
operation to be used. To provide for the expansion of in- 
creasing suburban travel in the future and the elasticity of 
augmenting or reducing train service as rush periods may 
require, the 1,500 volts d. c. from overhead contact wires 
will allow the administration to achieve results that were 
hitherto impossible with steam service. 

The power for the largest project of 175 miles up in the 
Durban district of Natal is generated at the big power 
station at Colenso. 

Nearby the power plant is the step-up sub-station. 
There are 12 other sub-stations on the line of road. 
One of the 78 electric locomotive units for use on this 
line was specially completed in England for exhibition in 
the South African section of the British Empire Exhi- 
bition at Wembley. 


Efficiency Problems 


The questions of longer runs for locomotives, fuel per- 
formance, and reductions in operating expenses are being 
handled much the same as on our own larger American 
systems. For many years it has been the administration's 
policy to limit the pooling of the larger passenger engines 
as far as possible. But the run for Mafeking to Bula- 
wago and return (980 miles) ; the run from Pietersburg to 
Komatipoort and return (600 miles) has been run by the 
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Dispatcher’s Office, Natal District, South African Railways 


same engine under the caboose system, i. e., the first set of 
trainmen work while the second set rests, and vice versa. 
There are other long runs over two or three divisions. 
Extensive campaigns with the crews have resulted in 
very effective fuel savings. 

The Management’s Estimate of American Operation 


It was after a luncheon in the Capetown Houses of 
Parliament given by the Prime Minister General Jan 
Christian Smuts that the writer first met Sir William 
Hoy, K.C.B., general manager of the South African Rail- 
ways. At the latter’s invitation we repaired to his office 
in the huge building over the Capetown passenger station. 
The sentiment of the people of South Africa and the 
evidences on all sides as to their progressiveness was 
well expressed when Sir’ William during the course of 
our conversation said: 

“You know we consider that the operations and prac- 
tices of the American railways are standard of the world 
and we try to pattern our own operations accordingly.” 
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South American Railways During 1925 


Conditions satisfactory in Argentina—Not so happy in 
some other countries 


By W. Rodney Long 


HE following article briefly summarizes by country 

railway developments in various South American 
countries during the past year: 

During 1925 the railways of Argentina showed normal 
development of their activities; having satisfactorily met 
the general needs of traffic and at the same time notice- 
ably extended their lines, considering their economic and 
financial condition. 


Argentine Railways Finish Satisfactory Year 


The length of the railways has been appreciably 
increased by the opening to public service of various 
sections of the state railway lines under construction. 
These sections which have been opened are as follows: 

On the Rosario extension from Lerma to Socompa up 
to kilometer 71; on the Embaracacion extension to 
Yacuiba up to kilometer 88; on the Metan extension to 
l}arranqueras up to kilometer 65; on the Antilla extension 
up to Rosario de la Frontera; on the Catamarca extension 
to Tucuman up to kilometer 41; on the San Juan extension 
to Jachal up to kilometer 24; on the Patagones extension 
to San Antonio up to kilometer 188; on the 448 kilometer 
extension to Lake Nahuel Huapi up to kilometer 115; 
and on the Puerto Madryn extension to Colonia, up to 
kilometer 151. These new lines being incorporated in the 
service, the length of the railway lines under national 
jurisdiction is actually 35,805 kilometers (22,234 miles). 

The opening of the Atocha-Villazon Railway in Bolivia, 
provided additional traffic possibilities for the Argentine 
railways. During the last part of the year two projects 
of major importance were discussed. Both of these have 
every prospect for being officially approved during the 
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coming legislative session. One is for the extension of the 
subway system in connection with bus service from the 
termini and the other is the request of the Argentine 
State Railways for a loan of 509,000,000 paper pesos in 
series of 60,000,000 pesos annually for the reorganization 
and new construction of its railway system. 

The general results of railway traffic have been. satis- 
factory; the proof of this will be found in the fact that 
the number of passengers carried has exceeded that for 
the past year by 14,000,000; the total amount of freight 
carried has increased over that of the past year by 
8,000,000 tons. 

Special attention has been paid to keeping rates within 
the range established by law and likewise that the revenues 
thereby obtained should not exceed the maximum of profit 
defined by law. 

A summary of the finances of the government railways 
resulted in the total capitalization being fixed at 
$1,106,949,422 as of June 30, 1922. 

During the year, the larger part of the railways of the 
republic continued the installation of signaling equipment. 
The larger companies are engaged in increasing their 
lines to care for additional traffic. This has been true in 
particular on the sections in the cities and as a result it 
was found necessary to increase the signaling of these 
sections. The Eastern Railway is studying a new method 
of signals over its entire local section up to Moreno. The 
Pacific Railway, in view of its double track between 
Palmira and Alto Verde, has changed its system of signals 
in all the states included in the section; the Southern 
Railway has likewise changed its system of signals due 
to the quadrupling of its lines between Remedios de 
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Escalada and Temperley. The three position, automatic 
and semi-automatic signals which some companies pro- 
pose to install, together with modifications of the general 
railroad regulations which are necessary in order to use 
such a system, have been under continuous study by the 
government. Insistence by the public has resulted in the 
abolition of some grade crossings and the erection of 
harriers at others. 

The increase in rolling stock has been appreciable 
during the year. The companies have actually acquired 
locomotives, passenger, freight and plantation work cars. 
Most of this business, however, has gone to other than 
American firms. 

Passenger and freight services have been greatly im- 
proved and all the difficulties resulting from the scarcity 
of fuel and from the absence of replacement parts for the 
rolling stock have been removed. These improvements are 
more noticeable in the recent schedules of narrow-gage 
roads on which, besides the considerable increase in the 
number of trains, combined services have been introduced 
contributing to facilitating traffic. 

Labor relations between the railway companies and 
their personnel took a satisfactory course during the year. 














Quebracho Tie Yard, Santa Fé Railway, Argentina 


The classification of the locomotive personnel has been 
agreed upon between the companies and “La Fraternidad”, 
(an organization of the railway locomotive personnel). 
The change was effected between the parties themselves 
without outside intervention. Revision of the classifica- 
tion of the traffic personnel in the following special lines 
has been begun: subordinates and assistants, comptrollers, 
telegraphers, signalmen, overseers, train guards and line- 
men. An election is to be held at all the railway stations 
for delegates that are to represent the personnel in each 
special line. The railway personnel requested govern- 
mental intervention for the purpose of securing a wage 
increase. In this respect the government inaugurated an 
investigation in all the principal centers of the country 
where there are large numbers of railway people living, 
to ascertain the increase in cost of living between the 
vears 1920 and 1925. The only incident of importance 
that occurred during the past year was the strike declared 
on January 13, 1925, on the Entre Rios and the Argentine 
Northeastern. Concellation of the classifications and in- 


creases in wages, etc., were demanded with the request 
that the matter be settled without government interven- 
tion. Subsequently the union organizations on strike de- 
cided to go back to work. 
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Chilean Railways Have a Fair Year 


During 1925, Chile had approximately 9,480 kilometers 
of track in operation of which amount 5,840 kilometers 
are owned by the state and 3,640 by private companies. 
The balance sheet for the State Railways as of December 
31, 1924, showed a profit of 5,352,898 paper pesos, less 
than half the profits of 1923. The principal item which of 
interest to American railway equipment and supply manu- 
facturers in Chile is a bill recently passed by the Chilean 
government authorizing the state railways to contract two 
current accounts with either a foreign or domestic bank- 
ing institution, the first up to 25,000,000 paper pesos and 
the other up to 10,000,000 paper pesos as follows: 

“Article No. 1. The State Railways are authorized to 
contract with any domestic or foreign banks, a loan on 
current account up to 25,000,000 paper pesos, to enabk 
them to form a working fund to regulate the payments 
which they have to meet. 

“Article No. 2. The same institution is likewise 
authorized to contract a special loan, of the same type as 
above, for a maximum of 10,000,000 paper pesos, for the 
purpose of executing new work and particularly the trans 
formation “Of ‘stations and the reenforcement of the rail- 
ways’ bridges. The State Railways will cover the service 
on both loans from their own resources and they are em- 
powered to determine any other contract conditions which 
these operations may originate.” 


Progress Shown in Bolivia 


The completion of construction on the Atocha Villazon 
Railway was the outstanding feature in the last fiscal year 
of the Bolivian railways. During this year Bolivia had 
approximately 1,076 miles of railroad in operation and 
outstanding concessions for the construction of twice as 
much more. The lines in operation comprise the fol- 
lowing : 

Arica-La Paz Railway, 125 miles in Chile and 151 miles in Bolivia. 

Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway (Ltd.), 575 miles in Bolivia and 275 
miles in Chile. 

Atocha-Villazon Railway, 127 miles. : 

Empresa Luz y Fuerza Electrica de Cochabamba, 49 miles. 

ee tao Paz Railway, 60 miles. 

uanchaca de Bolivia Railway, 26% miles. 

La Paz-Yungas Railway, 16% miles additional line under construction 

Machacomarca-Unica Railway, 37 miles. é 

Potosi-Sucre Railway, 34 miles; additional line under construction. 

Bolivia Railway Co. (Ltd.) 416 miles. 

The railroads on which construction is proposed in the 
near future, are the Cochabamba-El Beni, Cochabamba 
Santa Cruz, Guayaremerin-Riberalta, Iquique-Oruro. 
Santa Cruz-Yacuiba, and Santa Cruz-Paraguay River 
projects. The chief financial event of importance was the 
loan of £600,000 advanced by Simon Patino, the Bolivian 
“tin-plate king,” for the completion of construction on the 


Potosi-Sucre Railway. 
Nationalization in Ecuador 


The nationalization of the Guayaquil & Quito Railway 
gives the government the control of the largest and best 
organized railroad in Ecuador. Early in 1925 the railroad 
experienced considerable damage due to heavy rains and 
in order to pay for the repairs, the company requested 
authority for a 25 per cent increase in the tariffs. This 
demand was refused. After much discussion, the govern- 
ment on April 24, 1925, purchased the shares of the road 
held by the Inca Company, which gave it control of the 
entire system of 278% miles. The country during the last 
fiscal year had approximately 470 miles of road in opera- 
tion and planned to construct approximately 1,000 ad- 
ditional miles. The government is suffering from the lack 
of a definite railway policy, which if overcome, should 
vastly improve the finances of the country. Various con- 
tracts were awarded for the construction of sections of 
the proposed railways. The construction of the Sibambe 
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Cuenca Railway, was awarded to the Compania Con- 
structora del Azuay of Cuenca, Ecuador. This company 
is financed by bankers and capitalists of Cuenca and 
Guayaquil. The entire construction, inclusive of rolling 
stock, telephone and telegraph lines, is estimated will cost 
2,000,000 sucres. Construction work on the Quito- 
:smeraldas Railway was to start four months from June 
14. 1925. Work was to be carried on under the Dobbie- 
Simmons contract for the construction of the Quito-Ibarra 
section of this road. The Ferrocarril a la Costa, a line 
from Guayaquil to the seaside resort of Salinas, was under 
construction during the entire fiscal year. 


Venezuela, Uruguay and Peru 


During the past year practically no change was noted in 
the Venezuela railway situation. The merger of the 
Puerto Cabello and the Valencia Railways was effected. 
Venezuela railway construction is typical of the other 
Latin American countries, as may be seen from the fact 
that out of 5,000 miles contracted for, scarcely 1,000 miles 
have been constructed. The railways that are now operat- 
ing have, with some few exceptions, all shown profits dur- 
ing the last few years. 

All the main roads in Uruguay have enjoyed a prosper- 
ous year. No new construction projects were contem- 
plated. 

During the last fiscal year it seems as though the vari- 
ous railways of Peru met with one disaster after another. 
Land slides due to heavy rains caused suspension of traf- 
fic on the Central and Paita-Piura railways. For several 
weeks communication on the main line between Arequipo 
and Cuisco was completely broken down. Transportation 
between Cerro de Pasco and the mountains was practically 
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pany. At the present time this traffic moves across Lake 
Titicaca from Guaqui, the termini of the Guaqui La Paz 
Railway, to Puno, the Lake terminus of the system in 
Peru. The connecting link is a steamship line owned and 
operated by the Peruvian Corporation. 

During the last fiscal year Peru had 1912 miles of rail- 
road in operation, of which 74 were electric. Some few 
purchases of motive power and rolling stock were made, 
but few of these were placed in the United States. 

The Dunsmuir and Huallaga concessions, which have 
been considered from time to time in connection with the 
reorganization of the Peruvian railway system, have evi- 
dently fallen through. At one time during the last year 
there was a rumor that the Dunsmuir concession was to be 
taken over by a group of tobacco interests but nothing has 
been heard since. In August, 1925, a bill was introduced 
in the Peruvian Congress authorizing the construction of 
a railroad from Cerro Azul to Huancayo, but no action 
was taken. 


Conditions in Brazil Not So Satisfactory 


During the last year Brazil had 30,309 kilometers 
(18,821 miles) of line in operation, or 384 kilometers 
more than it had in operation during 1923. Of this 
amount 7,310 kilometers were owned and operated by vari- 
ous state governments; 17,705 kilometers were owned by 
the federal government which operated 8,562 kilometers 
and rented 9,143 kilometers to state governments, or to 
private enterprise. The remaining 5,294 kilometers were 
privately owned by concession from the federal govern- 
ment. 

Of 26 principal railways and railway systems, 14 showed 
a loss of from 100 contos to 17,000 contos as in the case of 
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Electric Express Passenger Locomotive, Chilean State Railways 


stopped. The Peruvian Corporation, Ltd., was hardest 
hit by these damages. It, however, immediately com- 
menced rebuilding and was successful in completely re- 
pairing the damages by July of this year. 

The project long outstanding for the completion of the 
railway around Lake Titicaca, connecting Puno with 
Guaqui by the Southern Railway of Peru, has been that a 
contract be let for the construction of the Bolivian section. 
It is understood that this procedure will be followed in 
Peru. If this road is built, it will mean the insertion of a 
line between the railways of the Peruvian Corporation, 
Ltd., in Peru and Bolivia, which is not owned by that com- 





the Brazil Central. The Sao Paulo Railway showed the 
largest profit of 32,600 contos. 

A greater extension of the country’s railways in 1924 
was not permitted by the government’s policy of retrench- 
ment, which also prevented the acquisition of rolling stock 
in quantities sufficient to enable the railways to cope with 
their increased traffic. The military revolt which occurred 
in Sao Paulo in July was responsible for heavy losses to 
some of the roads, principally the Estrada de Ferro 
Noroeste do Brazil, the Estrada de Ferro Central do 
Brazil, and the Estrada de Ferro Sorocabana. 

In spite of the government’s financial difficulties. efforts 
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were made to continue the construction of certain lines 
considered of vital economical and political importance, 
such as the “Longitudinal Line,” destined to establish 
rail communication between Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. In 
furtherance of this project, 74 kilometers of line were con- 
structed during 1925, of which 46 were on the Central of 
Brazil, and 28 on the Central da Bahia. There were, at 
the close of the year, 1,522 kilometers of line in traffic 
between Rio de Janeiro and Bahia, and 788 Kilometers 
required to complete the line. Work was in progress on 
part of the 788 kilometers. 

The junction of the Rede Bahiana, which is being ex- 
tended through the State of Sergipe, with the line con- 
necting Alagoas, Pernambuco, Parahyba and Rio Grande 
do Norte, is complete, except for a stretch of about 200 
kilometers, between Collegio and Cajueiro. The comple- 
tion of this line, and of the lines now under construction 
that will connect Parahyba with Ceara and the latter with 
the capital of Piauhy (Therezina), will result in the link- 











Station at Santa Fé, Argentina 


ing, by rail, of the capitals of 15 states, including the capi- 
tal of the republic. 

Railway supply houses were invited by the federal gov- 
ernment to propose financial combinations which would 
permit the purchase of needed material, payments to be 
made over a long period. Using the authorization granted 
by the budget law of January 7, 1924, the government 
opened the necessary credits, and entered into negotiations, 
which resulted in the Central of Brazil Railway acquir- 
ing 10 locomotives and 310 cars, and the repair of 322 
cars, the total value of these contracts amounting to more 
than 11,500 contos. The Estrada de Ferro Noroeste do 
Brazil acquired 166 cars, valued at 3,107 contos, and the 
Estrada de Ferro Ceste de Minas 150 cars, valued at 
£63,680, or 2,547 contos. , 

The main line of the Estrada de Ferro Central do Brazil 
was equipped by the government with the American sys- 
tem of train-dispatching. 

For the entire year of 1924 and up until now, the port 
of Santos, Brazil, due to heavy incoming goods of all 
kinds, has been congested. The one railroad, English 
owned, operating between Santos and Sao Paulo, has been 
unable to handle the enormous traffic. Then too, the port 
facilities have been inadequate for the receiving of the 
goods for unloading from ships. Consequently, during 
the month of July, an average of 1,000 vessels of all 
size has been held up from 30 to 90 days unloading 
cargoes. 

During 1924 also, the Sorocabana Railway, running out 
of Sao Paulo, was confiscated by the rebels in the revolt 
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which broke out there in July, 1924, and for over six 
weeks the traffic to inland points was disturbed. This 
revolt has not entirely ended as yet, the rebellious troops 
and citizens now operating to a small extent in the State 
of Matto Grosso. 

Studies are still being made for the electrification of the 
Central Railway of Brazil. It is doubtful, however, that 
this work will be carried out—even in part—until some 
years have elapsed, due to the ruinous financial condition 
of Brazil. 


Colombia Shows Increased Mileage 


Due to the American indemnity fund, Colembian rail- 
ways have been increased from 951 miles in 1924 to 1,109 
miles in 1925. The total mileage constructed during the 
past year was not on any one road, but on various projects 
extending throughout the country. Now that the indem- 
nity fund has practically all been expended, it is question- 
able what the government will do toward the completion 
of the various projects already started. In several in- 
stances state loans have been floated for this purpose, but 
all the projects cannot be finished in like manner. Both 
private and government owned railways have spent con- 
siderable money during the last year in repairing their 
lines and purchasing new equipment. The country has 
proved an excellent market for American manufacturers 
of rolling stock and locomotives. The litigation between 
the Ferrocarril Norte and the Colombian government as 
to whether its property should be taken over, was settled 
against the company by the courts, although an appeal has 
been noted. It seems to be the policy of the Colombian 
government that the railroads of the country must be 
owned and operated by the country. 

Among the most important projects to be considered 
during the coming year is the construction of a railroad 
from Baranquilla to Cartagena. The only means of com- 
munication between these two cities is by water from 
Puerto Colombia to Cartagena, or else by rail via Calamar. 
The inauguration of a direct route would greatly expedite 
fast delivery. 

The operating revenues of the principal railroads have 
shown a slight increase and Colombia has been through 
one of its best railroad years. Some of the contracts 
signed are: the extension of the Ferrocarril de Antioquia, 
which will connect Cauca with the Caldas Railway ; con- 
struction of a railroad from Bogota to Puerto Wilches; 
for additional construction on the Pacific and the Nordesto 
Railways. It is expected that these contracts will prove a 
source of sale for manufacturers of both rails and 
materials during this year. 


Paraguayan Situation Not Changed 


No new railway development has been noted in Para- 
guay during the last fiscal year. In the period approxi- 
mately 517 miles of steam railways and 17 miles of electric 
railways were operated. The principal item of importance 
was the attempt made by shippers to have the government 
fix the rates on the Central Paraguay Railway, which is 
the largest and most improtant road in the country. The 
tariffs of the road at present are exceedingly high, accord- 
ing to the shippers, but the government states that inter- 
vention is impossible unless the company’s dividends ex- 
ceed 6 per cent of its capitalization. The company has 
not attempted to fix its capitalization since the losses in- 
curred during the last revolution (1911 and 1912) so that 
the government has no way of determining whether the 
company has a legitimate cause for the increase in rates 
it has effected. Recently the government, on depositing 
funds in the Bank of England, made a settlement with the 
railway to indemnify it for the losses incurred during the 
last revolution. 
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General Improvement in Australasia 


Railways of Australia and New Zealand improve their 
methods and equipment and show better results 


By W. H. 


HE year 1925 in the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the Dominion of New Zealand was one of 
generally improving conditions. The net receipts 
of the railways in both countries were the largest in their 
histories, and while business conditions throughout the 
year improved, thus bringing greater traffic, the operating 
expenses generally showed a decrease. The year just 
closed must be regarded as a very satisfactory one and 
the prospects for the ensuing 12 months are, if anything, 
even brighter. 
With the exception of a few short lines constructed for 











Dining Room on a Trans-Australian Express 


the convenience of timber, coal and other minerals, the 
whole of the railways of Australia are owned either by 
the Commonwealth or by individual states. The state- 
owned railways have a total mileage of line open for 
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traffic of approximately 27,000 miles; 5,500 miles are of 
5 ft. 3 in. gage, 6,500 miles of 4 ft. 81% in. gage, 14,500 
miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gage and 200 miles of 2 ft. 6 in. and 
smaller gage. 

Very severe handicaps in the way of interstate traffic 
arise owing to this lack of uniformity in gage. The 
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Typical Installation of Automatic Signals 


trouble and difficulties due to the necessity of transferring 
through passengers and freight at places where there are 
breaks of gage are becoming more serious each year as 
the volume of business increases. Unification is, there- 
fore, a matter that has occupied a great deal of attention. 
The adoption of the 4 ft. 8% in. gage as standard 
throughout the Commonwealth has been decided upon, 
but the estimated cost of converting the lines on the main- 
land to standard gage is £57,200,000, and the work has 
been deferred for the present. 

The railways of New Zealand are also state-owned 
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and operated. The mileage of line at present in traffic 


is 3,085 miles. 
New Lines Opened for Traffic 


During the year 74 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gage were 
opened in Queensland, the total mileage of line in opera- 
tion in that state now being 6,114 miles. New South 
Wales has now open for traffic a total of 5,656 miles, all 
of 4 ft. 8% in. gage; 133 miles were opened in 1925. 
Practically. all of the railways of Victoria are of 5 ft. 
3 in. gage and 50 miles were opened in 1925, making the 
total mileage open for traffic to date 4,484 miles. Both 
5 ft. 3 in. and 3 ft. 6 in. gage lines are operated in South 
Australia. There are 1,190 miles of the former and 1,261 
miles of the latter, making a total of 2,451 miles of line 
in operation. Western Australia has 3,733 miles of 3 ft. 
6 in. railway, 104 of which were opened during 1925. 


Transcontinental Railway 


The Commonwealth government operates the Trans- 
continental line which runs between Calgoorlie in West- 
ern Australia and Port Augusta in South Australia, a 
distance of 1,052 miles; the whole of this line is standard 
gage. In all of its length of 1,052 miles this line does 
not cross a single permanent stream of water. In cross- 
ing the Nullarbor Plain the railway runs without a curve 
for 300 miles. This is probably the world’s record for 
unbroken tangent. 

Automatic Signaling 
During the year considerable progress has been made 


on the various railways of the Commonwealth in the 
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installation of automatic signaling. The most important 
work carried out in 1925 has been on the New South 
Wales Railways between Molong and Dubbo, a distance 
of about 80 miles. This is the first installation of auto- 
matic single track signaling to be introduced. The 
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signals have been installed so as to afford greater security 
against opposing movements ‘between sidings, while per- 
mitting following movements. Considerable departure 
has been made from the practice adopted elsewhere, 



































































1) Figures not available. 
* Tons shown are long tons—2,240 Ib. 


OPERATING STATISTICS—YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1925 
New South South Western New 
Wales Victoria Queenland Australia Australia Zealand 
Mareen Bamnse GS oc cccccsnccccessccccccecsesscceccecs 310,372 87,884 670,500 380,070 975,920 103,861 
PD 6 cece e6OOOS006 666006000 400065006 0806008 2,273,584 1,670,521 855,214 544,000 368,027 1,379,487 
DS: GE SRE GERc cccccesccscccccccseceecousesseues 5,656 4,484 6,114 2,452 3,733 ,085 
Average miles of railway worked..............-+seeeeeee: 5,571 4,448 6,078 2,452 3,669 3,067 
Rated enelial G0sb. oo ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccvccesesces £99, ity ae £ 67,739,091 £51,911,969 £24,046,644 £20,318,120 £44,526,446 
Capital cost per mile CR, cacbcbenksevendtebcnsenctauns £15,107 £8,490 £9,808 £5, £14,433 
Population per mile Open.......eeeee eee ceeeeeceeeeneeees +102 373 140 154 88 447 
FrnanciaL RESULTS 
CE EEE nbc ncaa deeeseeseedes inessesessuckseseses £16,769,452 £ 12,759,197 £7,109,210 £4,012,736 £3,359,501 £7,102,428 
Tatel WEP GUBGMEED ccccccccccsccsecevcecesccceccece £11,939,686 £9,429,728 £5, 425, 167 £2,935,755 £2,347,509 £5,533,136 
TD GUE cn ccccacesnsbestececscesdacesctccececcestes £4,829,766 £3,329,469 £ 1,684,043 £1,076,981 £1,011,992 £1,569,292 
Percentage return om Capital .........-cceeececccsceseees 5.01 4.94 3.24 4.90 4.98 3.57 
Operating ratio ..cccecscccccccccceveeccgcccccsesescess 71.20 73.91 76.31 73.16 69.88 77.90 
Earnings per average mile open......0 6... .d eee eee eeeee £3,010 £2,869 £1,170 £1,637 £916 £2,316 
Working expenses per average mile open..............+. £2,143 £2,120 £893 £1,197 £640 £1,804 
Net carnings per average mile open...... 0.0... -.6.-.00055 £867 £749 £277 £440 £276 £512 
s. d. .:. & s d. s. d, s. d. . © 
Earnings per train mile............- ret Tere eT TT 14 4.70 14 7.16 11 8.92 12 0.7 13 10.54 15 7.65 
Working expenses per train mile. O60 Neeceneseccegeedh 10 2.96 10.9.46 8 11.54 8 9.9 9 8.37 12 2.19 
Wied GRORERGS BOF CERT GIR s ccc ccccc cece cccccescccesseces 4 1.74 3 9.70 2 9.38 3 2.8 4. 2.17 3 5.46 
Average number of employees..........6-..ccceeeeceeees 32,041 24,322 15,516 7,845 7,107 (a) 
BEE, CED BE GR e 06.6606 cenceseddecescecncceesetceel £245 £248 £271 £247 £236 (a) 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Number of passengers carried... ..........ccececceees 128,532,038 166,444,142 29,657,832 25,647,487 17,196,672 26,074,811 
Number of passengers SD Ge Mga cc ntccucesaabans 1,637,380,535 1,426,411,388 (a) 302,184,538 (a) (a) 
DGSUNNO GRUGIEED ccccee coccdegsecoerscceccccscececces £6,186,368 £5,380,887 £2,023,950 £1,114.558 £817,745 £ 2,284,192 
Passenger earnings per average OO re £1,114 £1,210 £33 3 £454 £223 £745 
Average inileage per passenger journey................05: 12.74 8.57 (a) 11.78 (a) (a) 
Average earnings per paSS€Nger ......eeeeeee cece cceeeees 11.55d. 7.76d. 16.384. 10.434. 11.41d. 21.02d 
Total passenger GORE SGURITED cccctececcvvccececccaceces £6,942,093 £5,981,437 £2,482,026 £1,317,102 £971,323 £2,700,421 
Passenger train receipts per average mile worked.......... £1,246.10 £ 1,344.74 £408.38 £527.21 £264.75 £880.47 
Receipts per train mile. .cccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccs , 132.07d 123.73d. 138.69d. 91.35d. 121.44d. 190.64d 
Train MILeace 
PUREE GUE URED cccccccéccéccccccccccavescetée 12,089,308 10,454,251 3,140,163 3,260,629 1,520,631 2,136,620 
ee UND GOL oc céccesccccceséooders cccececeseces 1,579,572 2,295,898 3,452,265 599,498 1,196,730 3,788,755 
Dh Ci MED scccnsddadbaseucesenteceshsdasence 9,636,036 4,731,857 5,503,313 2,790,541 2,124,112 3,158,248 
TERRE GHRER GREED cc cccccccsecececccceoccccccenseecees 23,304,916 17,482,006 12,107,995 6,653,248 4,841,473 9,083,62: 
Freicut TRaFFic 
Tonnage* of freight hauled (paying)..................005- 16,208,476 8.959.556 5,083,658 3,611,313 3,284,915 7,025,316 
Tonnage of freight hauled one mile................6.055: 1,721,046,562 847,202,083 (a) 393,649,467 294,542,418 431,224,596 
Net ton miles per mile of line (paying and free).......... 352,382 228,806 103,211 175,987 94,070 (a) 
Average car load—tons (2240 Ib.).. 0.2... ccccccccscccces 10.00 8.9 6.56 7.25 7.21 (a) 
BRED DE GE WE Gi coc cc ccccscecctccecesceoce 107.39 94.56 (a) 199.00 89.67 61.28 
Bees SE GD WORE Bic ev cccctecevcccesscesesese 177 163 (a) 135 111 (a) 
eee. See GE BH Ge cconceccencscecececcese 388 360 (a) 294 255 (a) 
SE. GD ncecdnceeenesteeeseesecepescaqseesusss £9,010,929 £5,775,522 £4,459,262 £2,607 ,628 £2,198,322 £4,117, = 
Average freight and earnings per mile worked.............. £1,617 £1,298 £734 £1,064 £599 £1 
Average freight earnings per ton mile (met)............... 1.29d. 1.64d. (a) 1.59d 1.90d 2 oi 
Average freight earnings per freight train mile............ 16:10.32d. 19:7.74d 11:4.98d, 16:4.01d. 15:0.56d 14:5.86d. 
Rotutnc Stock 
Number of locomotives—Steam ...........ccccceccccccses 1,423 711 714 e 479 404 656 
Number of locomotives—Electric ..........esceeeeecceees ai 2 : paras 6 
Passenger train cars (includes rail NN ek 2,220 2,725 1,186 715 482 1,893 
i os etc eenekaneseGesesseun 22,141 19,250 15,104 9.767 9,745 25,315 
SE - OD eciinnd so dcecubunss adbbeasoununedseeetenedeusee 1,617 732 1,450 552 475 1,00¢ 
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inasmuch as the general standard of signaling and inter- 
locking applied on the double track sections of the state’s 
railways has been maintained. Five of the stations on 
the line are equipped with passing sidings, “crossing 
places,” and, in addition, there are five blind sidings, 
“unattended crossing loops,” situated between the stations. 
\t the stations, the main line interlocking signals can be 
rendered automatic at will and attendance for signaling is 
therefore unnecessary except when trains have to pass or 
there is switching to be done. There is only one station 
upon the line at which attendance for signaling is re- 
quired continuously, and it is thus possible to run trains 
from end to end of the line without attendance for sig- 
naling purposes at any other point. Another new feature, 
so far as the New South Wales Railways are concerned, 
is the employment of a track controller, or train dis- 
patcher, stationed at the station midway on the line. By 
means of a selective telephone system he is kept in touch 
with every station and signal cabin on the line, and all 
train movements are controlled by him subject to the 
signal indications. The “train control” system has been 
introduced on other sections of the New South Wales 
Railways and on the other Australian railways. 


Underground City Railway for Sydney 


Quite the largest work at present in course of con- 
struction in the Commonwealth is the underground 
railway to serve the city of Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales. Sydney with its immediate suburbs has a 
population of well over one million. To improve the 
traffic facilities the existing suburban railways are now 
being electrified and extended into and around the city 
in a subway, forming a city loop from which railways 
will lead to the eastern and western suburbs, at present 
served by a street railway service system. The total 
estimated cost of this work is approximately £16,000,000. 
Jointly with the construction of the city railway is the 
construction of a bridge spanning Sydney harbor in one 
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The suburban traftic of the city of Melbourne, capital 
of the state of Victoria and temporary seat of the Com- 
monwealth government, is operated by electricity. This 
service was originally a steam operated one but was con- 
verted to electric traction in 1923. The experience of 
the past year has demonstrated the vast improvement 
affected by the conversion of this suburban railway system 
from steam to electric traction. A fast and frequent 
electric train service is provided not only during the rush 
hours but during the slack part of the day and this service 
has encouraged considerable additional traffic. The 
remarkable flexibility of the electrical service enables the 
length of suburban trains to be increased or decreased 
in accordance with requirements and car mileage is kept 
down to the lowest possible figure. 


The Labor Situation 


The remuneration of railway employees in Australia is 
fixed by awards of Industrial Arbitration Courts in the 
various states. The industrial unions make their claims 
to the court which is usually presided over by a judge. 
who may elect to sit with one or more assessors from 
each side. The rates of remuneration to employees are 
usually fixed with regard to the work performed. The 
factors considered in determining wage rates are the skill 
required for the work, the conditions under which it is 
performed and the regularity of the work. The findings 
of the court are incorporated in an award, which is effec- 
tive generally for a duration of two or three years. From 
time to time boards of trade in each of the various states, 
after public enquiry as to the increase or decrease in the 
cost of living, declare what shall be the basic wage to be 
paid to adult male and to adult female employees. Fol- 
lowing on such declaration in regard to the basic wage. 
the unions, if an increase has been granted, or the em- 
ployers, if a decrease has been declared, make application 
to the Arbitration Court for a variation of the award. 
The industrial court, as a general rule, when dealing 














An Australian Express Passenger Locomotive 


Standard gage; Cylinders, 23 in. by 26 in.; Driving wheels, 69 in. diameter; Working pressure, 180 lb.; Tractive cffort, 30,500 Ib.; Tender capacity, 
14 long tons, 6,000 imp. gal. 


clear span 1,600 ft. long and accommodating railway, 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic. The cost of this bridge 
will be approximately £6,000,000. 


Electrification Increases Business 


When the project is completed the suburban steam 
railways will be electrified and passengers brought into 
the city and distributed over four underground and two 
open air stations on the city loop. These stations will be 
approximately 3,300 ft. apart and separate entrances and 
exits are provided so that the incoming and outgoing 
passengers will never meet. 





with such applications for variation of awards by reason 
of changes in the cost of living, adds to or reduces the 
wages and salaries of all employees by an amount equal 
to that which the cost of living has increased or decreased. 
that is to say, the rate of wages and salaries of all 
employees covered by awards is increased or reduced by 
an amount corresponding with the rise or fall in the cost 
of living. 


Highway Competition 
In common with other parts of the world the Australian 
and New Zealand 


railways are experiencing motor 

















competition for passenger and freight traffic. All of these 
government-owned railways have suffered a loss of traffic 
and the importance of this competition cannot be over- 
looked. Motor transport offers certain advantages and 
must be regarded as a permanent feature to be taken into 
account in the administration of the railways. At the 
present time the railways are working under a disadvan- 
tage in this connection. Motors utilize highways con- 
structed and maintained by, and at the expense of, the 
taxpayers, but, generally speaking, they carry only those 
classes of goods which, on account of their value are 
subject to the highest rates of freight under the railway 
schedules. Freight of this class, upon which the railways 
rely to cover the low freight rates on less valuable com- 
modities, is diverted from the railways, while the lower 
and less payable traffic is retained. 

All the Australasian railway systems are looking 
forward to the time when motor traffic will be called upon 
to bear a more nearly proportionate cost of the upkeep 
of the highways, and competition be carried on on more 
equitable terms. Until then, every effort is being made 
to prevent traffic being diverted. 

In South Australia it was decided, during the year, to 
cater for passengers who prefer road to rail travel. Road 
motor coaches of the latest design were purchased and 
commenced running on February last between Adelaide 
and Victor Harbor. Today there is practically no other 
motor service catering for public patronage on that route. 
It is intended, at an early date, to inaugurate road motor 
service between other points in this state. Consideration 
is also being given by the New South Wales Railway 
Administration to the running of road motor services in 
and around the city of Sydney. 


Rail Motor Cars 


The problem of providing a satisfactory and economical 
train service on the many branch lines tapping the sparsely 
settled areas throughout the country districts of the 
various states of the Commonwealth and New Zealand 
is receiving close attention. Rail motor cars are now well 
established as the most satisfactory means of providing 
an expeditious service on lines with a comparatively light 
traffic. Twenty of such cars are in operation in New 
South Wales, 17 in Victoria, 13 in South Australia; 
while a number are also in operation in Western 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand. While the other 
\ustralasian states have adopted internal combustion en- 
gines for driving rail motor cars, the Queensland Rail- 
ways are using steam-driven cars with coke as fuel. 


Educational Visit of Officers Abroad 


The policy of sending suitable officers abroad to study 
railway methods in other countries is being followed by 
practically the whole of the railways of Australia and 
New Zealand. The Victorian Railways have adopted the 
practice of also granting leave of absence, without pay, to 
younger employees desirous of gaining personal experi- 
ence on the railways of other countries. 


Public Relations 


Increasing attention is being paid each year to the 
importance attached to an enlightened and well informed 
public opinion, and the necessity for the collation and 
dissemination of railway information along scientific lines. 
In New South Wales and Victoria especially, a sincere 
effort has been made to create an intelligent public appre- 
ciation of railway problems. The general public has been 
given, through the medium of the press and by personal 
contact with the administration officers of the railways, 
a clear insight into railway operations, and the difficulties 
under which the railways work. This policy has been 
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of great advantage, not only to the public generally, but 
to the management. 

New South Wales has a highly developed information 
and publicity bureau, efforts being concentrated on keep- 
ing the public informed, mainly through the press, as to 
the steps that are being taken by the railways to carry 
out their duties to a public utility. Victoria is working 
along somewhat similar lines, but in addition to the press, 
motion pictures are utilized to inform the public of its 
railway service. A film entitled “The Victorian Railways 
System at Work” has been screened practically through- 
out the state as well as before a number of educational 
institutions and railway organizations in Canada and 
America. 

The desirability of bringing respresentative city and 
country business men into closer personal touch with 
each other, as a means of promoting greater knowledge 
of the state’s finances, resources and industry, has led to 
the running in Victoria of what is known as “The 
National Resources Developmental Train.” This train 
comprises dining, sleeping and parlor cars and periodically 
carries business representatives over the various sections 
of the lines. Victoria has also inaugurated a “Better 
Farming Train.” The principal object of this train is 








Interior of an Australian Passenger Coach 


to afford facilities to the primary producers to acquire. 
by a convenient means, knowledge of the most modern 
and scientific methods of production. In other parts of 
the world demonstration trains have been run for the 
purpose of carrying to the farmer instruction in up-to- 
date methods, but it is believed that the Victorian Rail- 
ways “Better Farming Train” is the most complete train 
of this character in the world. During the year five trips 
were run, extending over a total period of 49 days. 
Demonstrations and lectures were given at 52 country 
centres, at which approximately 50,000 people attended. 
The lectures and demonstrations of up-to-date farming 
methods of experts must ultimately result in the railways. 
as well as the state, benefiting by the increased traffic 
that can be expected from improved methods of farming. 

In New South Wales an “Australian Made Preference 
Train” is running. This train has been specially fitted 
up to demonstrate throughout the state what the 
Australian manufacturer is capable of doing. 

Publicity is also being given, particularly in Victoria. 
to the desirability of stimulating and increasing the loca! 
consumption of dried and other fruits, the propaganda 
being principally conducted by means of special pamphlets 
and pictorial posters. 


See eee 
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Wadi Bunder Viaduct, Bombay, With Electric Train 


Indian Railways Going 







Forward 


1924-25 a bumper yvear—First separate railway budget— 
More railways coming under state management 


By Railway Age’s Correspondent in India 


HE fiscal year ending March 31, 1925, was a 
bumper year for the Indian railways. Gross 
earnings increased by about $23,000,000 to $318,- 
000,000, while net earnings increased by about $20,000,- 
000 with the result that the operating ratio decreased 
from 63.50 per cent to 60.45 per cent and the return on 
the capital invested increased from 5.48 per cent to 6.19 
per cent. Traffic, however, during the latter months of 
1925 has fallen off considerably—especially coal, wheat 
and passengers—and the gross earnings for the six 
months ending September 30, 1925, for the state-owned 
railways—which comprise 27,325 miles out of a total 
mileage of 38,278—are about $4,000,000 less than for 
the similar period of the previous year. The excellent 
results shown in 1924-25 were due both to the provision 
of increased facilities and to increased efficiency of oper- 
ation, as well to improved traffic and most railways 
showed greatly improved operating results during the 
year. , 
In last vear’s report reference was made to the re- 
organization of the Railway Board, which corresponds 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in America, but 
is an actual managing board as well. This new organ- 
ization has enabled a definite policy of rehabilitation and 
of new construction to be worked out and during 1924-25 
about 233 miles of new lines were opened, while at the 
end of March, 1925, 1,201 miles were under construction 
and 1,084 miles had been sanctioned, but construction 
had not commenced. Most of the new construction is in 
South India, Burma and the coal fields area in Central 
India where there is the most urgent demand for improved 
facilities. 
One interesting line opened for traffic on November 2, 
1925, was the Khyber Railway which runs from Jamrud, 
a few miles from Peshawar on the Indian side of the 
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Khyber Pass, where the railway stops short, to the Afghan 
border. The Khyber Pass has been the main trade route 
to India from the north from the earliest days and most 
of the trade with far distant Central Asia still follows this 
route in picturesque caravans. 

After considering the merits of a line built to a 2 ft. 
gage, meter gage with rack and the 5 ft. 6 in. gage ad- 
hesion line, it was finally decided to adopt the 5 ft. 6 in. 
gage line. The advantages of this gage are that: 

(1), a break of gage is avoided; 

(2), rolling stock can be pooled instead of being tied to 
the line; 

(3), the line will have greater carrying capacity. 

Although this line is only a short one—27.74 miles— 
yet the work entailed has been heavy. Starting at a 
height of about 1,500 ft. it rises to about 3,500 ft. at 
Landi Kotal and then descends to a height of about 2,400 
ft. at Landi Khana. The ruling grade for up trains to 
Landi Kotal is 3 per cent compensated for curvature, 
while that for down trains from Landi Khana is 4 per 
cent, also compensated. ‘There are in all 10 stations, ex- 
cluding Jamrud, and of these three are reversing stations 
necessitated by the development of distance for reduction 
of gradient. 

Considerable difficulties were met with during the con- 
struction, the hill sides being treacherous in places, while 
on July 29 of this year a very heavy storm burst over the 
whole of Khyber area and the rain gage at Landi Kotal 
registered 3% in. of rain in about two hours. The rail- 
way stood this test extraordinarily well. 

Col. G. R. Hearn of the Royal Engineers surveyed and 
planned this railway in 1919 and was in charge of the 
construction which started towards the end of 1920, to 
the end of 1922. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Legislative As- 
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sembly, which corresponds to the Congress in America, 
the working of the East Indian Railway was taken over 
by the state on January 1, 1925, and that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula on July 1, 1925. The state in addition 
to owning 27,325 miles now directly manages 15,414 miles 
or 44.66 per cent, of the mileage of Class 1 railways. 

The first separate railway budget was presented to the 
Legislative Assembly in February, 1925, and, as the 
contribution to central revenues is fixed in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement for the separation of the 
railway from the general finances of the country, it is 
possible to present the railway budget before the general 
budget. The members of the Legislative Assembly 
showed a great interest in all questions of railway opera- 
tion and there can be little doubt that the separation of 
railway finances will be most beneficial not only to rail- 
ways, but also to the country as a whole. 

The state-owned railways have now started their own 
reserve fund in addition to a depreciation fund for state- 
managed railways, and they will thus be in a position to 
work to a regular program of new construction and re- 
habilitation. 

The year 1923 saw the opening, on February 3, by Sir 
Henry Wilson, governor of Bombay, of the first electric 
railway in India from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, to 
Kurla. This is only the first installment of the electrifica- 
tion of all the suburban lines round Bombay, both on the 
great Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, Baroda & Cen- 
tral India. It is also proposed to introduce electric opera- 
tion up to Poona, 119 miles from Bombay, and to Igat- 
puri, 85 miles from Bombay, as the railway on both these 
sections has steep gradients which naturally limit the 
loads. Further schemes for the electrification of the lines 
round Madras are well advanced and the prospects of 
electrification around Calcutta and in other parts of India 
are being actively examined. 

Reference was made last. year to the introduction of a 
revised organization somewhat similar to that found on 
American and South African Railways, on the North 
Western Railway in 1924. During 1925 a similar or- 
ganization was introduced on the Oudh & Rohilkhand 
and the East Indian in February, while on July 1, 1925, 
advantage was taken of the East Indian Railway having 
come under state management to amalgamate these two 
lines and to hand over the Delhi-Umbala-Kalka Railway, 
previously operated by the East Indian Railway to the 
North Western Railway. Advantage was also taken of 
the Great Indian Peninsula coming under state manage- 
ment to hand over another section of the East Indian to 
that line on October 1. 

Every year the Indian Railway Conference Associa- 
tion, which corresponds to the American Railway Associa- 
tion, meets in October and this year it is interesting to 
note that it has decided to start committees based on the 
lines of the divisions of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. There are at present various committees but these 
deal only with questions which are referred to them by 
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any of the railways. The duties of these committees and 
of the other committees which will be formed will be en- 
larged so that every year questions of general interest 
will be investigated. At the meeting this year it was also 
decided to make the car pool on the 5 ft. 6 in., or broad 
gage, railways permanent. This car pool has been pro- 
visionally in force for some years and it has been found 
that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 

Further progress was made during the year with the 
standardization of locomotives, passenger and freight 
cars, bridge design, etc., in accordance with the policy of 
the Railway Board of “progressive standardization as a 
continuous process.” Committees sat for various periods 
during the year and, as regards locomotives, orders will be 
placed for some trial engines of the new types before the 
end of the year. 

In September the 5 ft. 6 in. gage Garrett engine for 
the North Western was shipped from England. This 
locomotive will be tried against the Baldwin Mallet com- 
pound articulated locomotive already in India on the 
Quetta division of this railway where the ruling grades 
are 4 per cent. The Garratt is a 2-6-2-2-6-2 type, weigh- 
ing in working order 178 long tons. Safety valves blow 
off at 180 lb. pressure, although the boiler has been de- 
signed for 200 lb. pressure. The maximum weight per 
axle is 1914 long tons. The weight of the Mallet is 188 long 
tons in working order and the boiler has been designed 
for 210 lb. working pressure. 

Trials were carried out during the year with various 
types of automatic couplers and transition devices and a 
scheme has been worked out for the provision of shops at 
certain centres where the work of conversion of the exist- 
ing freight stock will be carried out. The types that are 
being tried are the M. C. B. type as found in America and 
the Willison automatic coupler. The design of suitable 
gear for use with the automatic coupler during the transi- 
tion period is probably the most difficult problem. 

Considerable progress has been made with the scheme 
for the training of junior railway officers and of the senior 
subordinate staff on the Indian railways. On March 2, 
a transportation school was opened at Chandausi and of 
the 62 men attending the first course, 22 attended the 
higher course and 40 the junior course while a special 
course for probationary officers was commenced. It is 
intended to have eventually on each railway system a 
school at which the subordinate staff of all grades em- 
ployed in train operation will go through periodical 
courses. Chandausi as the central school will provide 
courses for junior officers, the more senior subordinate 
staff and those likely to prove suitable for promotion to 
officers and will also take charge of the training of 
probationary officers. In the future it is possible to 
look forward to the development of the new school 
into something like a railway staff college where the 
science and business of railway operation and manage- 
ment will he studied and taught to railway officers and 
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Baldwin Locomotive in Service in India 
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The St. Louis Railway Club will hold its next meeting on 
Donald Conn, manager of public relations of the 


January 8. 
will deliver an address. 


Car Service division of the A. R. A., 


The Railroad Labor Board has over-ruled the contention of 
unorganized employees in the telegraph department of the Atlantic 
Coast Line that elections held by the company to select represen- 
tatives of the employees to negotiate with the management in 
wage matters, were not participated in by a majority of the tele- 


graph employees. The case was dismissed. 


P.R.R. Mutual Benefit Association 


[he Mutual Beneficial Association of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Employes, Incorporated, now has a membership numbering 17,000 
employes in 68 local assemblies. Over $7,000,000 worth of insur- 
ance has been written for the employe-members and the investments 
held by the association total over $650,000. Since organization in 
1914, over $275,000 in death and permanent disability benefits has 
been paid to beneficiaries. 

The association publishes an enterprising monthly magazine 
and through its stock buying plans employees have bought 26,357 
shares of Pennsylvania Railroad Company stock valued at 
$1,394,195. 

Empleyee-members also share varied benefits derived from local 
buying committees, tailoring arrangements, etc. M. B. A. stores 
and restaurants sold to employes $500,000 worth of merchandise 
during 1925. In many cases the money thus saved by hte member 
enabled him to more than defray the expense of his membership 
dues in the association, including the premiums charged to carry 
an insurance certificate. As an example of centralized buying, the 
home office at Philadelphia, during 1925, disposed of 50,000 Ib. 
of coffee, value $20,000, and also 44,500 Ib. of Christmas candy at 
a saving of $13,350 to the members. 

M. B. A. was built upon the principle that better and more per- 
manent adjustments come from mutual co-operation and frankness 
on both sides; men and management harmoniously determining 
wages and working conditions around the council table by the 
rule of reason. The president of the association is Millard F. 
Loughner, 1841 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 


Traffic 


In a circular letter addressed to chief operating officers the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association says that 
instances have been called to its attention in which local railway 
people, evidently through lack of information, have refused to 
accept shipments consigned to the United States government or its 
authorized agents, because of embargoes which do not specifically 
exempt government freight. The circular calls attention to the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act making it illegal to 
embargo such shipments and to the embargo rules which state 
that mention of government freight in exemptions to embargoes 
is not necessary, it being understood that no embargo will apply 
to this class of freight. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


[he commission, in a case decided on December 8 on complaint 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, has held that the rates on lumber 
in carloads from Los Angeles, Wilmington and San Pedro, Calif., 
to El Paso, Tex., and destinations in Arizona and New Mexico 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and has prescribed new 
rates for the future. In another case decided on the same day 


on a complaint of the Los Angeles Lumber Products Company 
the commission found the interstate rates on lumber and its 
products from Oregon and California points to California destiua- 
tions not unreasonably low or unduly prejudicial to complainant or 
to San Pedre 
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Court News 


Contract to Furnish Cars on 
Certain Days Unenforceable 


The Minnesota Supreme Court holds that a contract by a com- 
mon carrier in interstate commerce to furnish cars to a shipper 
on certain days imposes a greater obligation on the carrier than 
that implied in the published tariffs, and cannot be enforced.— 
Richey & Gilbert Co. v. N. Pacific (Minn.), 204 N. W. 27. 


Delay in Constructing Bridge—Penalty Unwarranted 


In an action to recover a penalty for delay in building a bridge 
over defendant interstate railroad’s track, as provided by South 
Carolina Laws 1922, p. 1543, it appeared that there was no road 
leading to the bridge and therefore the delay could not have incon- 
venienced the public. The South Carolina Supreme Court held 
that it could not have been the legislature’s intention to impose 
the penalty in such circumstances, and so to construe the act would 
render the penalty an unconstitutional burden on interstate com- 
merce.—Pickens County v. Southern (S. C.) 127 S. E. 365. 


State’s Right to Require Train Connections 


The North Dakota Supreme Court holds that under sections 
4777 and 4779 N. Dak. Comp. Laws, 1913, the state railroad 
commissioners may compel train connections of competing lines 
when they are within one-half mile of any common point, if such 
connection does not place a burden on interstate commerce. 
It holds that the Transportation Act, 1920, does not impair or 
affect the state’s right to require just and reasonable freight 
and passenger service for intrastate business except as to regula- 
tions inconsistent with any lawful order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.—Milhollan vy. Great Northern (N. Dak.), 
204 N. W. 994. 


Non-resident Railroad’s Car 
Not Subject to Garnishment 


The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that where a railroad com- 
pany of that state receives from a railroad company of another 
state a car under a contract giving the domestic company the use 
of the car, this right of use is superior to the right of an attach- 
ing creditor of the non-resident company who, without any other 
lien, seeks to attach the car by garnishment on the domestic com- 
pany; and, in the absence of appropriate equitable pleadings in a 
court with jurisdiction to render affirmative equitable relief, the 
car is not subject to garnishment.—Clark Milling Co. v. St. Louis 
Southwestern (Ga. App.) 127 S. E. 783. 


Proportionate Damages for Partial Loss of Baggage 


A trunk was checked as baggage on two full-fare tickets from 
Omaha, Neb., to Winnetka, Ill., without declaration of greater 
value than $100 for each passenger. The actual value of the 
whole was $675. The total value of articles lost or stolen in 
transit was $111.30, for which sum the passengers sued the 
railroad. Had a declaration of value been made, an additional 
charge would have been made of 10 cents for each increase of 
$100. The Nebraska Supreme Court reversed judgment for 
the plaintiffs, holding that where there is a partial loss of inter- 
state baggage, checked on the lower of two alternative rates 
based on values, the agreed valuation does not fix an arbitrary 
limit of recovery, but a ratio, the proportion being the amount 
which the real value of the lost articles bears to the total value 
of the baggage checked. In the present instance the ratio was 
the proportion which $111.30 bore to $675. On that basis the 
plaintiffs were held entitled only to $32.98.—Robidoux v. Chicago 
& N. W. (Neb.), 204 N. W. &70. 
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Accepting Less than Legal Rate for Berth 


The federal district court for northern Illinois holds that a vio- 
lation by a carrier's agent of section 10 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act by accepting less than the legal rate for passenger transporta- 
tion does not require collusion between the carrier and the agent. 
The court says: “It was undoubtedly the purpose of Congress 
to hold for criminal misconduct, not only the carrier, but any 
officer, director, agent, or other person acting for or employed 
by the carrier who might be in control of the facilities for render- 
ing service or the service which the passenger desired to use.” 
The prosecution was of a Pullman Company agent for accepting 
less than legal rates for sleeping car accommodation.—U. S. v. 
Estes, 6 Fed. (2d) 902. 


Duty of Coal Shipper Claiming 
Exemption from Demurrage 


The evidence in an action for demurrage on shipments of coal 
from the defendant's mine showed that the demurrage was based 
on tariffs issued under the Interstate Commerce Act. A clause in 
the tariff filed, providing for an exemption of coal cars, subject to 
car distribution rules, from demurrage charges, is held to be 
notice to a coal company and the duty is cast upon it to comply 
with the terms prescribed by the railroad company, if it desires 
to avail itself of the benefit of such exemption. A failure on the 
coal company’s part to bring itself within such exemption renders 
it liable to the railroad company for demurrage charges under the 
tariff—B. & O. v. Dellslow (W. Va.) 127 S. E. 43. 


Competition with Railroad by 
Unlicensed Motor Vehicle Enjoined 


In a suit by the New Haven to restrain the operation of a 
passenger motor vehicle by defendant between Boston and Brockton 
or intermediate points unless he obtained license therefor, it ap- 
peared that the railroad has a valid franchise to operate its rail- 
road between these points, while defendant had no license to op- 
erate motor vehicles in Boston or Brockton or any intervening 
municipality. The route of the defendant’s motor vehicles paral- 
leled in general the plaintiff’s railroad between Boston and Brock- 
ton. Defendant's competition caused a substantial loss of passenger 
revenue to the railroad. The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court holds that the railroad is entitled to injunction. Its franchise 
right carries with it heavy obligations to the public, and although 
this right “is not exclusive against other grants authorized by the 
Legislature, it is exclusive against one conducting competition, as 
is the defendant, without a franchise or license and contrary to 
law.” 

The operation of the buses on the highway contrary to the 
precise prohibition of Massachusetts General Laws, chapter 159, 
section 45, requiring a license, rendered the vehicles outlaws and 
constituted a nuisance; and one who suffers private, special and 
peculiar injury, as distinguished from the public wrong, through 
the maintenance of a public nuisance, is entitled to injunctive relief. 


—New York. N. H. & H. v. Deister (Mass.), 148 N. E. 590, 


Labor Board Decisions 


Trackmen Demand Switchtender’s 
Pay for Handling Switches 


While an interlocking plant on the Baltimore & Ohio at the 
end of double track at Milan, Ind., was out of commission while 
undergoing repairs, two trackmen were employed to operate the 
switches by hand, under the direction of the block operator. The 
employees contended that as they were handling switches their 
responsibility was as great as that of a switchtender and that 
they should be given a switchtender’s rate of pay, 55 cents an 
hour, instead of a trackman’s rate of 39% cents. The carrier 
contended that the responsibilities were not as great as those of a 
regular switchtender and that the work was not as arduous, since 
the throwing of switches for main line trains averaging 37 trains 
per 24 hours did not compare with the work required of a switch- 
tender in yard operation. Furthermore, the work of the two 
trackmen was constantly under the supervision of the block 
operator. The decision of the board denied the claim of the 
employees.— Decision No. 3976. 
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Assistant Section Foremen 
Entitled to Established Rate 


On June 8, 1923, an agreement was entered into between the 
Chicago & North Western and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees establishing a rate of five cents per hour 
higher than the rate of laborers for assistant section foremen but 
maintaining existing higher rates. At that time there were two 
assistant foremen in the yards at Butler, Wis., receiving 49 cents 
an hour and on July 2 of that year an additional position of 
assistant section foreman was established at the rate of 45 cents. 
One of the foremen receiving the higher rate was demoted to 
laborer and the other died, whereupon the foreman who was paid 
45 cents remained as the only assistant section foreman in the 
yard. It was contended by the brotherhood that he was entitled 
to the higher rate of 49 cents per hour, but the railroad refused 
to grant the increase. The decision of the board is that the agree- 
ment had specifically provided that existing higher rates of pay 
would be maintained and as the rate of 49 cents was in force the 
carrier could not deviate from the agreement so made unless and 
until mutually agreed upon in conference. As no such conference 
had been held the board sustained the claim of the employees.— 
Decision No. 3980. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings. 


Arm Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next convention, May 4-7, 1926, New Orleans, La. Exhibit by A 
Brake Appliance Association. 

Arm Brake Apprwiance Association.—John B. Wright, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS.—H. Almert, 63 E. Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Next convention, June, 1926, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreicutT Trarric Orricers.—Grant Williams, 
1341 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

AMERICAN AssociaTION oF GENERAL Baccace Acsents.—E, L. Duncan, 332 
= — an Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 1, 1926, Atlantic 

ity, ° 

AMERICAN AssocIATION OF Passencer Trarric Orricers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoaAD SwuPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 
Room 400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next conveation, June 15- 
18, 1926, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF Dintnc Cars.—T. E. 
Welsh, Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, Highwoed, Ill. Next 
convention, 1926, Baltimore, Md. 

American Exectric Raitway Co W. Welsh, 292 Madison 
Ave., New York. Annual convention, October, 1926. 

AMERICAN RarLroap Master Tinners’, CoprpersMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 
Association.—C, Borcherdt, 202 North Hamilton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

—— Rattway Association.—H. J. Forster, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


; 2 
Division I.—Operating—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Freight Station Section Comageng, Souer activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents).—R. O. ells, Freight Agent, 
Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, IIl. 

Medical and_ Surgical Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., 
New York. Next meeting, April 20, 1926, Dallas, Tex. 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association.)— 
J. _C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 

June 23-24, 1926, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next 
meeting, April 13-15, 1926, St. Louis, Mo. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities 
of the Association of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents) .— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Division II.—Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).— 
G. W. Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Next 
meeting, April, 1926. 

Division II1I.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York 

Division 1V.—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual convention, March 9-11, Chicago. Exhibit 
by National Railway Appliances Association, March 8-11. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Electric Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway 
Signal Association).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Next meeting, March 8-9, 1926, Chicago, [1 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual convention, June 9-16, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association).—V._ R. 
Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, 
September 21-23, 1926. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association).—W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey 
St. New York, N. Y. Next meeting, June 9-11, 1926, Atlantic 
ity, N. J. 

Division Vil.—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Car Service Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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American RAILway BRIDGE AaND_ BUILDING Association.—C. A. Lichty, 
Cc. & W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Exhibit by Bridge and 
Building Supply Men’s Association. 

\mertcAN Rattway Deve.opment Association.—H. W. Byerly, General 

, Immigration Agent, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting, 
June 23-25, 1926, Vancouver, B. 

American RatLway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—(Works in co-operation with 
the American Railway Association Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual convention, March 9-11, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 

AmertcaAn RartLway Master Mecuanics’ Association.—(See American Rail- 
way Association, Division V.) 

Amertcan Rattway Toot Foremen’s Association.—G. G. Macina, C. M. 

& St. P. Ry., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual convention Sep- 

tember 1-3, 1926, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Asso- 

ciation of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 


Amertcas SHorT Line Rarrroap Association.—T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 
F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Socrety For Steet Treatinc.—W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aunnecas Society For Testinc Materiats.—C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 

, Philadelphia, Fa. Annual meeting, Atlantic City, June 21-25, 1926. 

Ausnican Society or Civiz EnGineers.—29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Regular meetings Ist and 3rd Wednesday in month, except July and 
August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENncrIngERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St, New York. Railroad Division. Marion B. Richardson, Asso- 
ciate Mechanical Editor, Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York. 


er Train Dispatcners’ Association.—C. L. Darling, 10 East Huron 
, Chicago, Ill. Biennial convention, July 18, 1927. 

em. . Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—E. J. Stocking, 111 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. Next convention, January 26-28, 1926, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

AssociaTION OF Rattway Criaim Acents.—H. D. Morris, District Claim 
Agent, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting, May 
18-20, 1926, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rattway Exectricat EnGineers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Exhibit by Railway 
Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

ee 4 or Rartway Execurtives.—Stanley J. Strong, 17th and H Sts., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 

ees... oF Rattway Suppry Men.—S. A. Witt, Detroit Lubricator Co., 
Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

AssociaTION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division I.) 

AssociATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrFicers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division II.) 

BripGE AND BuiLpinc Suppry MeEn’s AssociaTion.—Fred M. Condit, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Canaptan Rartway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 129 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car FoREMEN'sS ASSOCIATION OF Cu1caco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.—J. W. Krause, 514 East 
Eighth St., Los Angeles, Calif. Regular meetings, second Friday of 
each month, 514 East Eighth St., Los. Angeles. 

Car Foremen’s AssociaTion oF St. Louis, Mo.—R. E. Giger, 721 North 
23rd St., East St. Louis, Ill. Meetings, first Tuesday in month at 
the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

Centrat Rartway Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, August, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Comey Ciaim CONFERENCE. Personal Injury Section.—F. L. Johnson, 
Chicago & Alton R. R., 340 Harrison St., Chicago. Meets 12:30 
p. m., first Monday each * month, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CAR ForeMEN’s AssoctaTION.— 

S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., 
Chicago. 

Curer InTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForEMEN’s Suprpty MEN’S 
AssociaTion.—Bradley S. Johnson, W. H. Miner, Rookery Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car 
Foremen’s Association. 

Crnctnnati Rarttroap Crus.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
sot, Ohio. Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, September and 
ovem 

CLEVELAND Steam Rattway Crius.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 Alder Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Meetings, first Monday each month, Hotel Cleveland, 
Public Square, Cleveland. 

EasTeRN RarLtroap AssociaTIon.—E, N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, May 13, 1926, Railroad Club, New 
or 

on Association.—(See American Railway Association, Division 

L.) 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MaSTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R., Detroit, Mich. Next convention, August 
17-19, 1926, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, O. Exhibit by International Rail- 
road Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MaSTER BLACKSMITHS’ SupPLyY MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
—Edwin T. Jackman, 710 W. Lake St., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL rE... Concress.—Office of Permanent Commission of the 
Association, 74 rue du Progrés, Brussels, Belgium. General secretary, 
P. Ghilain. Next session of the Congress, Spain, 1926. ‘ 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fue Assocration.—J. B. Hutchison, 1809 Capitol 
Ave., Omaha, Neb. Annual convention, May 11-14, 1926, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’s AsSOCIATION.—Wm, Hall, 
1061 W. Wabasha Ave., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Suppty MEN’s AssoctaTion.—F. P. Roesch, 1942 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Meeting with International Railway 
Fuel Association. 

Master Borter Maxers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. Next meeting, May 25-28, 1926, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 

Master Car aNnD Locomotive ParnrTers’ AssoctaTiIon.—(See & & anv 


Division V.) 
earen Car Burtpers’ Association.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 
Movite Trarric & TRANSPORTATION CLUB. “+ cG ‘Schley, 71 Conti St., 


Mobile, Alf&. Regular dinner meetin gs, m., on 2nd Thursday of 


each month, Cawthon Vineyard, Mobile, A 
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NaTIONAL AssocIATION OF Ratuway Tie Propucers.—J. SJ a: Be 
Moss Tie Company, 720 Security Bldg., St. Louis, ext con- 
vention, January 28-29, 1926, Hotel Cleveland, Chetan, Ohio. 

een AssociaTION OF RaILroapD aNp UTILITIES CoMMISSIONERS.—James 

B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Annual convention, Novem- 
ber 9, 1926, Asheville, N. C. 

NaTIONAL Forgicn Trapg Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

York. Annual convention, April 28-30, 1926, Charleston, 


ee ng Trarric AssociaTion.—Elmer Thompson, 12 East 53rd 

t., New York. 

Nationac. Ratuway APPLIANCES Assoctation.—C. W. Kelly, 825 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Amnual exhibition, March 8-11, Coliseum, 
Chicago, at convention of American Railway Engineering ‘Association. 

NationaL SaFety Counciit.—Steam Railroad Section: E. Cott, Safety 

Agent, Hocking Valley Ry., st Ohio. 

New ENGLAND RatLroap CLus.—W E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Regular meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting June, 
July, August and September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York RarLroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular mcetings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, Jul and August. 

Paciric Ratrway Cirus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran 
cisco and Oakland. 

PurRCHASES AND Stores Division.—(See American Railway Association, 
Division V1.) 

Rattway AccounTiInG OrFicers’ AssociaTion.—E, R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. Next annual convention, June 8-11, 
1926, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 

Rat.way Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

a a +. ~ waned Assocration.—W. C. Tabbert, 61 Broad- 

ew Yor 

—— ‘Cuse or PitrssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway DeveLtopMent Association.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Raitway Exvecrricat Surpty MANUFACTURERS’ AssociaATION.—Edward Wray, 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of Rail- 
way_ Electrical Engineers. 

Ratt way EguipMent ManuFacturers’ Assocration.—Joseph Sinkler, Pilot 
Packing Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago.. Meeting with Traveling 
Engineers’ Asscciation. 

Raitt way Frre Protection Association..—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting, October 12, 1926. 

Ratt way Rear Estate Assocration.—C. C. Marlor, Room 1243, Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago. 

Raii_way ce Association.—(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Sec- 
tion). 

Rait way StoreKeepers’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division VI.) 

Rati.way Suppty MAnuPracturers’ Association.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, A. R. A., 
June 9-16, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rati WAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociaTIon.—G. A. Nel 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A., Division I. 

Raitway Treasury Orricers’ Association.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND AINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—T. F. Donahoe, 
Gen. Supvr. Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Next con- 
vention., September 21-23, 1926, Chicago. Exhibit by Track Supply 
Association, 

St. Lours Rattway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

S1cgnat Appliance AssociaTIon.—F. W. Ed munds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Railway 
Association, Signal Section. 

SOUTHEASTERN CARMEN’S INTERCHANGE AssocraTion.—J. E. Rubley, South- 
ern Railway Shop, Atlanta, Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius.—A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
am May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, At 
anta. 

SoutHern AssocraTIOn OF Car Srrvice Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car 
_ Agent, Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, 
‘enn. 

Suppty ASsociaTION OF AMERICAN RalLway Too, ForEMEN’s AssociIaTION.— 

a Mau, Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

Track Suppty Association.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo- -Ajax Corporation, Hibll- 
burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaTION.—W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting, SogeenBer 14-17, 1926, Hotei Sher- 
man, Chicago. Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation. 

Western Rartway Crus.—Bruce V. Crandall, 226 West Jackson Boulevard. 
Room 1001, Chicago. Regular meetings, 3rd Monday each month, 

—. June, July and August. 

Western Socrety or Encineers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, III. 


Signaling 


THE SouTHERN Paciric has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company, an electric interlocking, 36 working levers, for 
Summit, Cal. 


Tue Los ANGELES & SALT LAKE has ordered from the General 
Railway Signal Company an electric interlocking, 28 working 
levers, for Hobart street, Los Angeles. 


THE Forma East Coast has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company an electric interlocking, 8 working levers, for 
Bunnell, Fla. Color-light signals will be used. 


Tue Lima Locomotive Works has ordered from the General 
Railway Signal Company automatic train control apparatus for 25 
locomotives to be built for the New York Central Lines. 
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Tue Soutwern Paciric has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company automatic block signals, style “B” semaphores, 
for 280 miles of line; 48 miles double track, 232 miles single. 


THe AMericAN Locomotive Company has ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company automatic train control apparatus 
for 99 locomotives which are to be built for roads in the New 
York Central system. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, 24 color-light signals and other apparatus 
for Elkhart, Ind.; also switch machines, a table interlocking and 
other apparatus for Huron, Ohio, 


Tue Detroir TERMINAL is to be interlocked with the Detroit 
Street Railways at Warren avenue, Detroit, Mich., and the Union 
Switch & Signal Company has received an order for a mechanical 
interlocking, 16 levers. Color-light signals will be used. The 
street railway tracks lie in the street and the mechanical pipe lines 
will be run underground. 


Construction 


Cuicaco & Nortn Western.—Bids are being received for the 
construction of a top deck on Dock No. 1 at Ashland, Wis., to 
cost $375,000. 


SeaBoarpD Air Line.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended to February 1 the time within which the Seaboari- 
All Florida and the Naples, Seaboard & Gulf may begin the con- 
struction of their proposed new lines in Florida under the certificate 
recently issued by the commission. 


Union Paciric.—Company forces have begun the construction 
of an extension from Cottier, Wyo., to a point five miles south 
of there. Application has been made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to construct a branch line 10 miles 
long from Yoder, Wyo., southward into the Hawk Springs irriga- 
tion district. 


Trade Publications 


Air Compressors.—Duplex single stage and two-stage cross- 
compound air compressors, Class DB and DE, are described and 
illustrated in a 16-page bulletin, Form No. 126, which has been 
issued by the Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Company, Easton, 
Pa. 


WELDING Supp.ties.—The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued a new catalog dealing with welding supplies, 
including cables, glass, shields, welding electrodes, aprons, gloves, 
brushes, and other accessories needed for repair, structural or 
production jobs. 


ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENTS.—Manuscript No. A-02458, descrip- 
tive of its engineering achievements for the year 1925, has been 
issued by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. The developments cover equipment for the 
generation and distribution of power; steam turbines, condensers 
and stokers; heavy railway traction; radio, and miscellaneous 
achievements. 


STEAM TuRBINES.—Steam turbines rated at 500, 600 and 750 kw. 
are described in Bulletin GEA-235 issued by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. The general principles and advan- 
tages of steam turbines are discussed, and section and steam path 
diagrams shown. The type D-54 turbine for the driving of cen- 
trifugal pumps, blowers and other classes of mechanical drive, is 
described in Bulletin GEA-197. 


GENERAL ELectric Propucrs.—Catalog 6001B, superseding all 
previous catalogs issued by the company, with the exception of 
those dealing with railway, mine and industrial supplies and mer- 
chandise products, is bemg distributed by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. The book contains more than 1,100 
pages and is thumb-indexed into sixteen sections as follows: Gen- 
eration, wire and cable, distribution transformers, arresters, voltage 
regulators, switchboards and accessories, meters, instruments, 
motors, motor applications, industrial heating, miscellaneous and 
indexes. In the indexes products are classified both by subjects 
and by catalog numbers. 


January 2, 1926 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


T. J. Norton, assistant general solicitor of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, has resigned. 


A. A. Drummond has been appointed assistant auditor of 
freight receipts of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Central New England. 


Operating 


L. F. Muncey, who has been promoted to superintendent of 
transportation of the British Columbia district of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., was born on 
March 15, 1876, at Kensington, Prince Edward Island, Canada, 
and entered railway service in August, 1891, in the employ of 
the New Brunswick & Prince Edward Island Railway, now a 
part of the Canadian National. He was later promoted to 
agent and operator and in June, 1901, was employed in a sim- 
ilar capacity on the Canadian Northern, which is also now a 
part of the Canadian National. Mr. Muncey was promoted 
to traveling auditor in August, 1902, and held that position 
until May, 1908, when he was promoted to chief traveling 
auditor. In April, 1909, he was appointed agent at Baudette, 
Minn., where he remained until December, 1914, when he was 
appointed general chairman of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers at Winnipeg, Man. Mr. Muncey was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent on the Canadian National at Vancouver, 
B. C., in 1919, and in August of the following year was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Kamloops division, where he 
remained until his promotion to superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the British Columbia district. 


E. L. McLaurine, who has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Louisiana division of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at McComb, Miss., was born on March 18, 1882, at 
Brandon, Miss., and en- 
tered railway service in 
May, 1895, as a messen- 
ger boy on the Illinois 
Central at McComb. He 
was later employed 
there as a caller and as 
a yard clerk, and was 
promoted to brakeman 
in September, 1901. Mr. 
McLaurine was _pro- 
moted to conductor in 
July, 1903, and served 
in that capacity until 
October, 1918, when he 
was promoted to train- 
master of the Louisiana 
division. In August, 
1922, he was transferred 
to the Kentucky divi- 
sion, where he remained 
until April, 1923, when 
he served for several 
months on the examining board and as a member of the rules 
committee. He was promoted to trainmaster of the Fulton 
district of the Tennessee division, with headquarters at Fulton, 
Ky., in November, 1924, where he remained until his recent 
promotion to superintendent. 





E. L. McLaurine 


Mechanical 


A. B. Ford, general master mechanic of the Central district 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont.. 
has been transferred to the Lake and Eastern districts, wit! 
headquarters at Duluth, Minn., succeeding T. E. Cannon, w' 
has retired. 
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